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First Step 
Toward 
Health 
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PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


PURE AS THE PINES 


More than a mere toilet soap, Packer’s Tar Soap possesses 
antiseptic and healing qualities invaluable in preserving 
a healthy condition of the skin. An ideal cleanser, 
it lathers freely, cleanses thoroughly, neutralizes the bad 
effects of cosmetics, and leaves the skin delightfully 
soft, smooth and elastic. A lather-luxury for shampooing 
Invigorates the scalp, gives strength and lustre to the hair 


Our leaflet, “The Value of Systematic Shampooing,” mailed free. Address 
The Packer Mfg. Co., 81-83 Fulton Street, New York 






































Write for the “-back to nature” book 


— back to nature is right living — the principles of which are as old as time — 
consequently there is nothing faddish in this book; just a plain statement of a 
wholesome and sensible plan. 


@ It is not an appeal to the sick, but rather to those who want to increase their 
capacity for enjoyment, for work, for earning. 


@ It is a suggestion that will serve to lighten the burdens of the women of 
the home; it is an appeal to mothers who wish their children to be healthy 
and happy, to be first in their studies, through a proper foundation of health 
and vitality which come only from 
right living. 

@ Better health means _ increased 
earning capacity, increased enjoy- 
ment of life and work. The 
fundamental principle of 
— “back to nature” 
is that common sense is 
the best doctor the 

world ever knew. 


To live rightly one need be 
neither a crank nor a freak. 


This is the Keynote. 


of the wonderfully interesting back to nature book just published at great expense 
by the managers of EGG-O-SEE, the delicious whole wheat food. 

@ In simple and interesting style the book tells you how you can get the most 
out of your life; how to acquire that power to do, to think, to accomplish, that 
comes only with perfect health and the even balance of body and brain. 

q Published to sell at 25c a copy this handsomely illustrated 
book will be mailed as long as this edition lasts to anyone who 
will send us three 2c stamps for postage and wrapping. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY, 312-362 Front Street, Quincy, Illinois 


REMEMBER ete js nother food like EGG-O-SEE, none so crisp, none with so delicious a favor. 
the whsewme whole wheat foci acu handy forahon"ieusston of Feat" aed's Waited det 








Woolen Don'ts 


| [Don't Rub — 
| |Don’t Boil 


| |Don’t Soak 


Don’t Twist | Wyez 
Don’t use Soap | a 
but DO use | 


Rearline 
{and use it in the 
marta tite way | 
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| FOLLOW THE DIRECTIONS | 
(on each package) and see how CLEAN—SOFT and | 
\FLUFFY your Woolens and Flannels will be. _Wash| 
| Woolens and Flannels by hand in lukewarm PEARLINE | 
‘suds, Rinse thoroughly in warm water, Wring dry, Pull 
Ee Shake well, Dry in warm temperature, and they will | 


|KEEP’ SOFT without shrinking. 


‘All Woolens Need Pearline 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- 
pired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in your final 
copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already renewed 
may receive this blank. That does not mean that the 
We begin to pack in mail- 
bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the renewal 
may have reached us after the copy containing the blank 
In requesting change of address give 


renewal has not been received. 


has been racked. e 
us at least three weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
March to avoid 
missing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions 
Subscribers should use Postal, 


must reach us before the tenth of 


with back numbers. : 
Bankers’ or Express money orders in remitting. 
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The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents a year, 


postage free in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. 


In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 


other than those named above : Subscription, post-paid, 
per year, 8 shillings, 4 pence, payable by international 
money order ($2.00 in American money): Single cop- 
ies, 10 pence each (20 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 


Boston : Barristers Hall 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 


Lonpon: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W..C. 
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For the Safety of Yourself and Your Child 


What You May Be 
Giving to Your Own Child 


N ONE OF OUR CITIES a small box of 

samples of a certain extensively ad- 
vertised tablet was recently thrown into 
the front yard or basement of each 
house. There were six tablets in each 
box, highly colored to resemble candy, 
and the circular stated that they were 
excellent for some twenty or thirty kinds 
of ailments. Yet, said the circular, they 
are ‘‘ perfectly harmless. A child can 
take them without bad effects.’’ 

In one house a child did eat four of the 
tablets—a sweet little girl of five who 
was playing in the yard when the little 
box of samples was left by the distrib- 
utor. Within two hours she was taken 
with violent convulsions, and within a 
short time the little one was dead. 

The coroner was called, the Board of 
Health made an examination, the remain- 
ing two tablets were chemically ana- 
lyzed. The‘ perfectly harmless’’ tablets 
were found to contain a quantity of 
strychnine, deadly to a young child! 

Perfectly harmless, wasn’t it? 


A WHOOPING-COUGH MEDICINE for 
children is advertised as a perfectly safe 
preparation for any child. There is 
‘* absolutely nothing harmful’ init. A 
test was recently made on a child, and 
within five minutes the child’s respira- 
tion fell from twenty to four a minute, 
requiring the best medical aid to bring 
him back to his normal condition. 

There was ‘‘ nothing harmful’’ in the 
medicine, an analysis shows—abso- 
lutely nothing but an almost criminal 
percentage of morphine! 


A MOTHER RECENTLY told this story 
at a public hearing: ‘‘ There were dis- 
tributed, not long ago, on the streets of 
our city samples of a certain ‘ patent 
medicine.’ My son obtained the same, 
and, being troubled with one of the 
diseases for which it was recommended, 
imagined the ‘ medicine’ relieved him. 
He bought bottle after bottle until he 
became a slave to it. The effects were 
something terrible. He lost his appetite 
completely, his cheeks became sunken 
and his eyesight impaired. He was a 
perfect wreck. He would walk 
the streets all night, and upon his return 
the next day would tell us all sorts of 
imaginary stories about adventures and 
terrible accidents. He shunned all his 
companions and wanted to be strictly 
alone. We then began to suspect some- 
thing wrong and cut off his allowance. 
But that did no good, as he sold his 
clothes to obtain the drug, and borrowed 
money where he could. One morning 
when he came home he told me he was 
followed all night, and that he was going 
to kill himself ”’ but it is not pleas- 
ant reading, the further symptoms of 
what every physician will recognize as 
cocaine addiction. ‘‘ The boy’’—sothe 
mother concludes —"‘ is our only one and 
never caused us a moment’s anxiety 
until he used the drug.’’ 

And yet we are told that the percentage 
of cocaine in some of these ‘‘ patent 
medicines ’’ is so small that no possible 
harm can come of it! 





A MOTHER NOT LONG AGO saw a 
‘‘Cure for Drunkenness’’ advertised. 
The sorrow of her life was a son who 
had contracted the alcohol habit. The 
advertisement was so convincing as to 
the cure which it would work that the 
mother persuaded the sontotry it. It was 
*‘ purely vegetable,’’ said the makers of 
this drug. ‘‘ Not a drop of alcohol is 
used in it,’’ was the assurance given. 
The young man took the cure, and the 


mother was filled with hope of her son’s’ 


possible reformation. The boy’s appe- 
tite for alcohol did not decrease, although 
fifteen bottles were taken. Instead, the 
mother was horrified to see, if anything, 
a stronger tendency to drink. A friend 
was called in, the ‘‘ medicine ’’ was ana- 
lyzed, and was found to contain twenty- 
three per cent. of alcohol! 

The mother had fed her own child with 
alcohol! 


E GIVE below a carefully prepared Bill which should be in- 
Ask 
the member of the Legislature from your district to do this. 
Then when the Bill is introduced it should be the duty of every man 
and woman to use his or her influence to. see to it that the Bill is 
passed and becomes a law. 


troduced into the Legislature of every State this winter. 


Now Will You Do It? 
The Time Has Come for YOU to Act! 


You can do this by asking or writing to 
your Representative and insisting that he shall vote for it. 
combined influence of the manufacturers of the ‘‘ patent medicines,” 
and of the newspapers which derive profit from their advertising, will 
be used with your Representative against such a measure. 
people say “This Bill must pass’ 
as one of the people, can do. 


The entire 


But if the 
it will pass, and this is what you, 


A Few Little Stories 
That Will Interest You 


GREAT SHOW OF FRANKNESS was re- 

cently made by a certain ‘‘ patent 
medicine.’’? The makers advertised that 
they had concluded to take the public 
into their confidence, and that thereafter 
they would print a formula of the medi- 
cine on each package manufactured. 

‘* There is nothing secretive about our 
medicine,’’ was the cry. ‘‘We have 
nothing to hide. Here is the formula. 
Show it to your physician.’’ 

Then comes the formula: this herb 
and that herb, this ingredient and that 
ingredient, and the formula winds up, 
‘“etc.’’ All good, old-fashioned, well- 
recognized drugs were those which were 
mentioned —all except the ‘‘ etc.’’ 

A certain Board of Pharmacy had 
never heard of a drug called “ etc.,’’ and 
so it made up its mind to find out. 

And the “ etc.’’ was found to be 3.76 
per cent. of cocaine!—just the simple 








AN ACT 


TO REGULATE THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 
‘‘PATENT”’ AND ‘‘PROPRIETARY’’ MEDICINES 





BE IT ENACTED by the Legislature of the State of 


SECTION I. Each package, bottle, box or other parcel containing what is com- 
monly known as a ‘‘ patent’’ or ‘‘ proprietary’’ medicine of any kind or in any form, 
intended for internal consumption by human beings, other than a medicine specially 
compounded upon the written order or prescription of a physician duly authorized 
to practice his profession in this State, which shall be hereafter manufactured within 
this State, or which shall be hereafter manufactured without this State and exposed 
or Offered for sale, or sold or given away, or otherwise disposed of, within this 
State, shall have both on the outside wrapper of such package, bottle, box or other 
parcel, and also on the label affixed to such package, bottle, box or other parcel, in 
plain English, printed in black letters on white paper, of a size not smaller than of 
type eight point, so called, a complete schedule showing all the ingredients con- 
tained in such ‘‘patent’’ or ‘‘ proprietary’’ medicine, and the exact proportions of 
each ingredient thereof. 


SECTION II. Whenever any such “‘ patent’’ or ‘‘ proprietary’’ medicine shall 
contain more than eight per cent. of ethyl alcohol, or more than one-twenty-fifth of 
one per cent. of morphine, heroin, cocaine, or of the salts or equivalents or deriva- 
tives of the same or any of them, or more than one-fourth of one per cent. of chloral 
hydrate, or any quantity of belladonna, cotton-root, ergot, or other abortifacient, 
there shall be printed in plain English, in red letters of a size not smaller than 
eight point, so called, on white paper, in addition to the schedule of ingredients 
hereinbefore required, both on the outside wrapper of the package, bottle, box or 
other parcel containing the same, and also on the label affixed to such package, 
bottle, box or parcel, a notice reading as follows :— 


“This package (or bottle or box or parcel as the case may be), contains (here 
give the name and proportion or percentage of the drug as the case may be), and is 
therefore under the Act of the Legislature of the State of marked 


‘*POISON”’ 


and also the single separate word ‘‘ POISON ”’ which shall be printed separately ona 
line by itself, in bold-face type, and in letters not less than one-quarter of an inch high. 


SECTION III. The Board of Health of this State is hereby empowered, im- 
mediately upon the passage of this Act and from time to time thereafter, to make, 
or cause to be made, a chemical analysis of ‘‘ patent”’ or ‘‘ proprietary ’’ medicines, 
manufactured, or exposed or offered for sale, or sold or given away, or otherwise 
disposed of, within this State, for internal consumption by human beings, other 
than those specially compounded upon a physician’s written prescription as afore- 
said. If any such analysis shall show that there has been, with respect to any 
such “‘patent’’ or ‘‘ proprietary’’ medicine, a failure to comply with the require- 
ments of this Act, said Board shall at once notify the District Attorney of any 
county in this State in which the said ‘‘patent’’ or ‘‘ proprietary’’ medicine is 
manufactured, or exposed or offered for sale, or sold or given away, or otherwise 
disposed of, whose duty it shall be to prosecute the person, firm or corporation so 
violating the provisions hereof. 


SECTION IV. Any changes, either in the ingredients or in the proportions or 
percentages of the ingredients in any such “‘ patent’’ or ‘‘ proprietary’’ medicine 
manufactured within this State, shall be at once reported by the manufacturer 
thereof to the Board of Health of this State. 


SECTION V. Any person, firm or corporation who shall manufacture, or expose 
or offer for sale, or sell, or give away, or otherwise dispose of, any such ‘‘ patent’’ 
or ‘‘ proprietary’’ medicine within this State in violation of the provisions of this 
Act, or any of them, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and on conviction thereof 
shall be punishable therefor by a fine of not less than fifty dollars ($50.) nor more 
than five hundred dollars ($500.), or imprisonment for not less than thirty (30) 
days nor more than six (6) months, or both. 

SECTION VI. All Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

SECTION VII. This Act shall take effect on the_ day of 1906, 


death-dealing cocaine! 


ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS “‘ patent 
medicines ’’ has not a word to say about 
the alcohol in it. But the only existing 
State ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ law, that in 
North Dakota, went into effect, which 
requires that every medicine which con- 
tains more than five per cent. of alcohol 
shal} state that fact on the label. 

Then the advertising manager of this 
particular ‘‘ medicine’’ wrote a letter. 
After admitting that their ‘‘ medicine,’’ 
‘like ninety-eight per cent.’’—I quote 
his letter—‘‘of all the ‘ medicines’ ’’ 
contains alcohol, the letter said: 

‘* They ’’ (the particular ‘‘ medicine ”’ 
company) ‘‘ object, however, to naming 
the quantity of alcohol on their bottle for 
the State of North Dakota, inasmuch as 
it will bea handle for other Legislatures 
to pass the same kind of a bill and com 
pel them to do it in other places. While 
there is absolutely no objection to stating 
that there is alcohol in — ——— be- 
cause ninety percent. of the people know it 
anyhow, yet there is a very large number 
of people, actuated by temperance ideas, 
who, while they undoubtedly suspect that 
the preparation contains alcohol, will use it ; 
while, if they had positive knowledge it 
contains alcohol, they would not use it.’’ 


A ‘PATENT-MEDICINE” ‘ Doctor ’’ 

-one of those ‘* doctors ’’ of ‘* unques- 
tioned repute’’—advertised that by 
means of ‘‘a new and marvelous 
method’’ his particular ‘* medicine ’’ 
would ‘‘ cure the worst and most obsti- 
nate cases of —— without the use of 
either potash or mercury.’’ His adver- 
tisements decried the use of mercury or 
potash in the treatment of disease as 
being injurious to the human system. 

The United States Government looked 
into the ‘‘ medicine’’ and discovered, 
‘“as a matter of fact, however, that these 
very drugs are used by the company in 
the treatment. The attorney for 
the company frankly stated to this office 
that he had advised his client to refuse to 
comply with the request of this office for 
the formulas and medicines used by the’ 
company, for the reason that, as the 
same were not as represented by the 
company, AND DID CONTAIN MERCURY, 
to place the Department in possession of 
such evidence might subject them to 
criminal prosecution,’’ 


THE HEAD of the New York City 
Department of Health recently wrote to 
a prominent protective association: ‘I 
beg leave to call your attention to the 
fact that an article much advertised as 
contains a large percentage of 
cocaine, A pitiable case came 
under my notice last week, of a former 
bright lawyer with whom I have done 
business. He informed me that he had 
a bad cold for quite a length of time. 
He tried many things to stop the cold. 
Finally, one day, he saw the advertise- 











See Editorial ‘‘To You: A Personal Word,’’ on page 20 
of this issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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ment of this cure, and took it. ; 
He says he knows the stuff is killing 
him, but he can’t stop using it. . . . 
I am writing you to know if you can’t 
put a stop to the sale of this medicine.’’ 


—_—~ — 
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Will Vou Tell Me? 


HA Page of Careful Answers fo Questions that are Asked Cs 








No Real Need of Wearing Hats 


Is it true that there is no need of hats, as the 

hair is a sufficient natural protection against cold? 
L 2. &. 

If the hair is allowed to grow naturally, yes. 
The hair was intended to protect the head from 
both héat and cold, and many primitive races still 
have no other head-covering. But civilization 
brought about the wearing of an artificial head- 
covering as an additional protection, the hat-brim 
being an ancient Greek invention found useful in 
shading the face and neck from the sun. The 
constant wearing of hats for generations has made 
the scalp less hardy and tended to cause a thinner 
growth of hair, and the custom among men of 
cutting the hair short has further reduced the pro- 
tective quality of the hair. Still, that hats can 
be left off without injurious results is proved by 
the experience of football players and of women 
who follow the recent fashion of going about in 
all weathers without hats. F. B.W. 


Bridesmaids were Originally Scapegoats 
How did the custom originate of having brides- 
maids and a best man at a wedding ? 


It has its origin in the Hebraic scapegoat, 
which on the Day of Atonement received upon 
itself the sins of the people and bore them away 
into the wilderness. Originally the bride was 
attended by two little girls and the bridegroom by 
two small boys. ‘These children served the pur- 
pose of the scapegoat of antiquity, for they were 
supposed to receive upon themselves all the evil 
hovering about, and by attracting the ‘‘ evil eye’’ 
to divert from the bridal pair all its baneful 
effects. At the following feast there was happi- 
ness, for all the evil had been borne away by the 
four young scapegoats. This custom has obtained 
among the Jews of the Far East for twenty-five 
nundred years. When Christianity came it was 
but a step from the child attendants to the friends 
of the bride’s own age, and it was but another step 
to remove the assistants at the ceremony from 
beside the bride and bridegroom to a less conspic- 
uous position. In a few fashionable weddings, 
where the bridesmaids and the bridegroom’s 
attendant have been children, the long-forgotten 
custom has been unconsciously revived. 


The One Painting Above All Others 


Is there any one painting in the world that is 
universally ranked ahead of all others, or which 
deservedly ranks closest to such a place? E. Z. 


Doubtless if a popular vote were taken 
Raphael’s ‘* Sistine Madonna’’ would be given 
first place, but it would not and could not hold 
such rank artistically. There is no one painting 
above all others any more than there is any one 
man greater than all others. Palma Vecchio’s 
**St. Barbara’’ or Rubens’s ‘* Descent’’ or 
Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Manoah’s Prayer ’’—any of these is 
just as fine as the ** Sistine Madonna,” but ina very 
different way. There is no ground for comparison. 

Be oR 


Why a Shoe is Thrown After the Bride 


What is the origin of the old custom of throw 
ing a shoe after the bride? HONEYMOON. 


It came from the ancient custom of plucking off 
a shoe and giving it as a proof of the transfer 
of any piece of property, or throwing it on a 
piece of land asasymbol of new ownership. The 
eighth verse of the sixtieth Psalm, for instance, 
refers to the custom. So the practice of throwing 
an old shoe after the bride came into general use 
in old days as asign that her parents had resigned 
their authority over her. A later Anglo-Saxon 
custom was for the bride’s father to hand her shoe 
ta the bridegroom, who touched her head with it 
to show that she now belonged to him. 


Do the French Eat Horse-Meat? 


Is it so that the French people actually eat 
horse-meat ? DuBUQUE. 


That is the general impression, especially as 
there are one hundred and thirty-two registered 
horse-meat shops in Paris alone. As a matter of 
fact, American tourists are said to eat horse-meat 
in Paris more often than they have any idea of. 


A Singer’s Breath Control 


What, briefly, is the proper method of breathing 
for one who wishes to sing? M.G. 


Many views exist as to the correct method. 
Some masters advocate a forcible employment of 
the diaphragm and entire rest of the upper chest; 
others urge their pupils to use the upper-chest 
muscles and let the diaphragm alone. The most 
sensible method appears to be to employ all the 
muscles by which the lungs may be thoroughly 
expanded and completely filled. Practice deep 
breathing, inflating the lungs to their utmost, till 
you have all the muscles used in inspiration and 
expiration in good training and the walls of the 
chest in a flexible condition. Then in singing 
bear in mind that you do not need to have your 
lungs inflated to their utmost. Breathe deeply, 
but easily. Permit the diaphragm in inspiration 
to flatten itself so as to allow of the natural deep- 
ening of the chest cavity, as the lungs draw in the 
air. Also allow the costal muscles between the 
ribs to expand so that the lungs may swell Jater- 
ally. In expelling the breath, which is to be 
turned into tone by the vocal chords, use both 
diaphragm and costal muscles, and learn to keep 
them under perfect control. Do not heave up 
your shoulders. That is clavicular breathing, 
and, according to Sir Morell Mackenzie, a high 
authority, it is *‘ seldom employed except in cer- 
tain diseased conditions and during very violent 
exertion.’’ He also says, ‘* When costal or dia- 
phragmatic breathing is spoken of it must always 
be remembered that in the normal human body 
both methods are always used together, the one 
assisting and completing the other.’’ 

W. J. i. 


A Fish that Lives on Land 
What fish is it that lives on the land? O.B. 


There are several land-frequenting fish which 
can and do live on the land for a short period. 
One of the most famous, perhaps, is the climbing 
perch of India, which not only walks out of the 
water, but also mounts into trees by means of 
sharp spines situated near its head and tail. It 
has a peculiar breathing apparatus, which enables 
it to extract oxygen from the water, stored up 
within a small chamber near its gills, for use while 
on land. + 


The “ Miserere” in “Il Trovatore” 


Will you favor me with an interpretation of the 

** Miserere’’ from “* Il ‘Trovatore’’ ? 
B. M. W. 

The ** Miserere’”’ is sung by Leonora, Manrico 
and the chorus. Manrico is locked up in a tower 
awaiting death. He is in the power of the Count 
di Luna, who wishes to marry Leonora, Manrico’s 
beloved. Leonora lingers outside the prison and 
bewails her lover’s fate. She hears the voices of 
the monks (chorus) singing the prayer for one 
about to die. She is filled with horror and won- 
ders if death is near her. Suddenly she hears the 
voice of Manrico in the tower singing: 

** Ah, send me thy beams, Aurora, 
Light me to early death; 
Walt her my longing, 
Waft her my latest breath." 
Then Leonora knows that it is the death of 
Manrico which is at hand, and declares that death 
cannot sever them, that she is his forever. That 
is the substance of the emotion of the scene, and 
the music is intended to convey it to the hearer. 
W. J. H. 


A Tree from Which Butter is Made 


Is it true that there is a tree from the flowers of 
which butter is made ? j. C. 


The records of the English Government show 
that there is such a tree: it grows in Jndia and 
Africa. ‘The tree bears yellow flowers. The 
fruit grows to the size of a pigeon’s egg. Inside 
the fruit are seeds, which are pressed, and from 
the oily substance a very good butter is made. It 
is said to have a great advantage over our butter 
in that it will keep its color and sweetness a long 
time, even in a hot climate. 


Why Hats are Worn in Parliament 
Why do members of Parliament wear their hats 
during the entire session, even when the King and 
Queen are present ? L. S. 


This custom began in 1199, during the reign of 
King John. It had been agreed to settle the dis- 
pute with Philip II, of France, over the Duchy 
of Normandy, by single combat. John, Earl of 
Ulster, was chosen to represent England, and 
when he appeared on the field his adversary fled 
without striking a blow. King John asked the 
victor what his reward should be, and the Earl 
asked only permission for himself and his suc- 
cessors to remain with covered heads in the pres- 
ence of Royalty. This was immediately granted 
and was the beginning of the custom which has 
been kept up in Parliament ever since. 


Why No Great Women Composers 


Why have there been no great composers of 
music among women, although that sex has fur- 
nished many of our greatest names in the other 
arts? P L. M. 

This is a question upon which doctors disagree. 
One reasonable view is that the purely scientific 
elements in the art of musical composition are 
hostile to the impulsive nature of the genuinely 
musical woman, while the masculine mind finds 
nothing uncongenial in the methodic combination 
of melodic ideas, chords and instrumental effects 
necessary to the artistic publication of a musical 
inspiration. This point of view may be entirely 
unsatisfactory to some minds, but it is just as 
good as any other that has been advanced. 
Another theory is that woman is deficient in crea- 
tive power, and that music, being the only art 
which has no original in Nature—nothing from 
which its materials can be copied —is beyond her 
reach. Music, of course, is wholly the creation 
of the human mind, and the act of composition 
calls for the exercise of pure and unaided creative 
faculty. If woman has not this faculty then she 
cannot compose great music, but can only imitate 
that of the masters. W. J. H. 


Houses Not an Absolute Necessity 

What is the basis of the saying I have heard 

that it is not necessary for man to live in houses? 
BORLAND. 

The fact that man has lived in the open in all 
climates without ill effects. Shelters are some- 
times needed to protect man from extremes of heat 
or cold; but houses are more of a civilized con- 
venience than an absolute necessity. Explorers 
in the torrid zone, like Stanley, have repeatedly 
proved the truth of this statement. Campers and 
consumptives in the temperate regions actually 
thrive on the onen-air life, summer and winter, 
with only a slight sheiter at night. Peary and his 
comrades on the Greenland ice-cap slept on the 
snow under the open sky, and once changed their 
clothes in a temperature of fifteen and more de- 
grees below zero without any bad results. But 
for convenience, protection, and the safe storage 
of property civilization requires houses. 


The Lowest Tribe of People Known 


What is the lowest tribe of people extant? 
And where do they live? Ss. 3. 


As nearly as can be ascertained by the United 
States Department of Ethnology, the Seri Indians 
— Kum-Kak or Kmike, as they cal] themselves — 
are the lowest tribe of people extant. These 
Indians inhabit Tiburon Island, in the Gulf of 
California, and also a smalt tract on the mainland 
of Sonora, Mexico. They are exclusive and in- 
tolerant of aliens, and count it the height of Seri 
ambition to kill a stranger as well as the depth of 
Seri disgrace to mingle Seri with alien blood. 
They know nothing of the use of knives as 
weapons or utensils, and use only a sea-worn 
stone to crush their food, eating it raw. ‘They 
hunt their prey, the antelope and deer, on foot 
and without weapons, as their arrows, used only 
in warfare, are tipped with a remarkably deadly 
poison. They are amazingly fleet of foot, even 
the women of the tribe considering it nothing to 
walk or run fifty or sixty miles in one day. 


Robins as Tremendous Eaters 


Is it true that a young robin has fed to it over 
fifty worms a day by its mother ? 0.0. 


A recent careful experiment on some captive 
young robins showed that each young robin ate 
sixty-eight earth-worms every twelve hours, so 
that it actually ate forty-one per cent. more than 
its own weight. The length of these worms, if 
laid end to end, would be about fourteen feet. If 
a human being, at this rate, ate at this proportion, 
he would eat about seventy pounds of meat a day. 


Can There be Color in Darkness? 


Can there be any color in absolute darkness ? 
If not, how about the chromatic condition of 
paint in a sealed can? CHROMATIC. 


No. What we call “ color’’ is created by light. 
The paint in the sealed can does not become 
colored until the light strikes it. The color is in 
the light, not in the contents of the can, as you 
may demonstrate by casting a beam of light 
through a prism and seeing it break into the 
colors of the spectrum. The ‘‘ red”’ or ** blue”’ 
paint in the can has merely the texture or chemical 
constituency which enables it to absorb all the 
color-rays of light except red or blue, which it 
rejects and reflects. The grass is green or the 
sunflower yellow for the same reason. Without 
light neither has anycolor. The ink on this page 
absorbs all the color-rays and remains black or 
colorless; the paper rejects and reflects all the 
color-rays and remains white or colorless again. 
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When Hair Has Turned White in a Night 


Are there any true instances of a person’s hair 
having turned white in a night? DAKOTA. 


It has been repeatedly affirmed that Queen 
Marie Antoinette’s auburn hair did so in the days 
of the Reign of Terror, and an English surgeon 
named Parry states that just after the Indian 
Mutiny he actually saw the jet-black hair of a 
rebel Sepoy, who was under examination and 
feared a dreadful death, turn white in the course 
of half an hour. In the time of the Commune in 
Paris the dark hair of Baron Alphonse de 
Rothschild was blanched in a few hours. 


The Real “Bluebeard” 
Was there ever a real ‘‘ Bluebeard’’? VERA. 


Yes; there is good reason for believing that 
‘* Bluebeard’? was suggested to Perrault, the 
French author who wrote the story, by the exe- 
crable career of Giles de Laval, Seigneur de Retz. 
Born in France in 1396, he rose to eminence as a 
soldier, becoming a marshal of France. By the 
inheritance of three great estates he became the 
richest subject in France in 1432, and plunged 
into the life of wickedness and crime which led 
to his execution eight years later. His propen- 
sity was not to marry wife after wife and kill 
them in succession, as told in the story, but to 
decoy children to his castles and murder them 
The remains of forty-six victims were found at 
Chantoce and eighty at Machecoul. He was re- 
membered with terror throughout France as 
‘* Barbe-bleue’’ (Bluebeard). F. B. W. 


Chopin’s “Little Dog Waltz” 

Why is the well-known waltz by Chopin. in 

D-fiat called ‘‘ The Little Dog Waltz’’ ? 
gS. B. F. 

** Le valse du petit chien’’ was written at the 
suggestion of Chopin’s friend, Madame George 
Sand, the French author, who was once amused 
at seeing her small dog chasing his own tail, and 
asked Chopin to set the thing to music. This 
story may or may not be true, but the waltz can 
survive it. W. J. H. 


Where the Oldest Folks Live 


Do people live longer in warm than in cold 
climates ? he's. 


It is so said— Germany, for example, has 778 
men and women over one hundred years old, while 
England has only 146. Servia has 575 people over 
one hundred years old, and yet its population is 
only 2,250,000, while France with 40,000,000 peo- 
ple has only 213 centenarians. The oldest living 
person also lives in a warm climate—Rio de 
Janeiro. He is Bruno Cotrim, and has been 
proved to be 150 years old. 





Answers to questions about music [signed W. J 


. H.”’] will be written by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music 


Critic of “The New York Sun.” Those on art [signed “J. C. V. D.”’] will be written by Professor John C. 
Van Dyke, of Rutgers College. Answers to questions of general interest [signed “‘F. B. W,’’] will be 
written by Mr. Franklin B. Wiley, Literary Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and so on. 

All questions must be sent, mot to individual writers, but only to the Editors of “‘ Will You Tell Me?” 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. This is imperative. A selection of questions for answer 
in print will be made. Where answers by mail are desired, postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 
be made by the general Editor of “‘ Will You Tell Me?”’ The individual writers will confine their work to 


the printed page. 


The Highest City in the World 


Is it true that Leadville is the highest town in 
the world? If not, what townis? READER. 


Leadville, which is 10,200 feet above sea-level, 
is the highest city of its size in this country, 
but not ‘fin the world.’’ To answer your question 
satisfactorily we should have to know just what 
you mean by ‘‘ town’’— whether a small settle- 
ment only, or a community with a town ora city 
charter. The highest town of any considerable 
size in the world is Cerro de Pasco in Peru, with 
a height of 14,300 feet, anda population of 14,000. 
The famous, rich and ancient town of Lhasa, on 
the Tibetan plateau, has 25,000 inhabitants and is 
11,910 feet above sea-level. But the highest city 
with a large population is doubtless La Paz in 
Bolivia, with 56,800 people, and an altitude of 
12,300 feet. 


The Most Generally-Used Woman’s Name 


Is ** Mary’’ the most commonly used of any 
feminine name in the world ? 
ONE OF THEM. 
Yes; in Christian countries it has been com- 
puted that in every thousand women there are 
sixty-three by the name of Mary. 


An English Pope 
I have heard it said that there was once an 
English Pope. Was there? CORNWALL 


Yes; in the middle of the twelfth century an 
Englishman named Nicholas Breakspeare, who is 
said to have left England as a beggar, was unani- 
mously chosen Pope under the title of Adrian IV. 
His pontificate lasted five years. He was the 
Pope who compelled the great Emperor of 
Germany, Frederick Barbarossa, to hold his 
stirrup as a mark of homage. r, B. W. 


Is Bach the Greatest Musician? 


Why do all musicians say that Johann Sebastian 
Bach was the greatest musician that ever lived, 
when he was surpassed in melody by Schubert, in 
harmony by Beethoven, and in dramatic feeling by 
Wagner ? B. A. 


There are probably twelve answers to this ques- 
tion. The first is that no one of the assumpfions in 
the question is correct. Bach wrote hardly any 
songs; therefore he could not surpass Schubert in 
the melody of the song; but in the melodies of 
church music, of choral music and of instrumental 
music he towers above Schubert. He was more 
than Beethoven’s equal in harmony, because he 
was the father of modern instrumental counter- 
point, on which all composition since his time has 
rested. He was the inventor; Beethoven the 
follower. He never wrote any operas; therefore 
he could not well be compared with Wagner, but 
in so far as dramatic feeling was applicable to the 
oratorio form he showed quite as much of it as any 
other composer who has ever lived. The next 
answer is that in order to be the greatest musician 
that ever lived Bach did not have to be greater 
than all the others put together, but only greater 
than each of them separately. As he was the 
founder of modern orchestral music, the rearranger 
of the twenty-four scales so that it was possible to 
play in every key, the establisher of the funda- 
mental principles of piano-playing, one of the 
greatest of all writers for the violin, the father of 
organ music and method, the greatest master of 
choral composition the world has known, the 
inventor or discoverer of most of the methods of 
practice on which modern instrumental composi- 
tion are built, and the composer of more good 
compositions than any other one master, he is 
generally conceded to be the greatest musician 
that ever lived, and all the others go to his works 
to get fundamental law. W. J. H. 


A Foreigner Suggested Our Motto 
Who suggested this country’s motto, ‘‘E 
Pluribus Unum’’ (Many in One)? O. F. 


An eminent English antiquary, Sir Johi 
Prestwick, first suggested the motto to John 
Adams, then our Minister to England, remarking 
that it well indicated the union of the colonies. 
Mr. Adams passed the suggestion on to Charles 
Thompson, the secretary of Congress, who em 
bodied it in his design for a Government seal. 
The seal was adopted on June 20, 1782, and re- 
adopted on September 15, 1789. 


Feet Change in Size. During the Day 


Is it really true that our feet are not the same 
size during the day? EMMA. 


It certainly is; in the morning, after a night’s 
rest, they are smaller than they are later in the 
day when standing and walking has caused them 
to enlarge or ‘‘ swell,’’ to use a popular expres- 
sion. The process of enlargement goes on from 
the time we get up until about the middle of the 
afternoon, when they reach their full size for the 
day. So careful shoemakers prefer to measure 
people for shoes at or after that time, otherwise 
the shoes would be a little too small. After we 
go to bed the feet grow smaller again. 


John Philip Sousa an Actual Name 


Is it true, as I have heard stated, that Sousa is 
an assumed name? Eire. 


We referred this question to Mr. Sousa himself, 
who replies: 

**1 was born a Sousa; I have lived a Sousa, 
and I will die a Sousa. I am the son of Antonio 
and Elizabeth Sousa and first saw the light on 
G Street, Southeast, Washington, District of 
Columbia, sixth of November, 1854. My father’s 
family is one of the most illustrious in Portuguese 
history, and I have every reason to believe that 
the name of Sousa was known in America shortly 
after 1500. There have been various ingenious 
stories woven around my name, but they have been 
barren in truth. Joun Puitip Sousa.”’ 
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Shat ‘Reminds Me 


The Brightest Shings of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 














After Many Trials 


E WAS a sad-faced American tourist, and as 

he seated himself in a London restaurant he 
was immediately attended by an obsequious 
waiter. 

**T want two eggs,’’ said the American —‘* one 
fried on one side and one on the other.’’ 

**’Ow is that, sir?’’ asked the astounded 
waiter. 

** Two eggs — one fried on one side and one on 
the other.” 

** Very well, sir.” 

The waiter was gone several minutes, and when 
he returned his face was a study. 

** Would you please repeat your horder, sir ?’’ 

‘* I said, very distinctly, two eggs — one fried 
on one side and one on the other.’’ 

Oppressive silence, and then a dazed “ Very 
well, sir.’’ 

This time he was gone longer, and when he re- 
turned he said anxiously: 

** Would it be awsking too much, sir, to ’ave 
you repeat your horder, sir? I cawn’t think I 
’ave it right, sir, y’ know.”’ 

** Two eggs,’”’ said the American sadly and pa- 
tiently—‘* one fried on one side and one on the 
other.’’ 

More oppressive silence and another and fainter 
** Very well, sir.’’ 

This time he was gone still longer. When he 
returned his collar was unbuttoned, his hair dishev- 
eled and his face scratched and bleeding. Leaning 
over the waiting patron he whispered beseechingly : 

‘* Would you mind tyking boiled hegys, sir? 
I’ve ’ad some words with the cook.’’ 


Force of Habit 


PHYSICIAN started a model insaneasylum, 
says ‘‘ The New York Sun,’’ and set apart 
one ward especially for crazy motorists and 
chauffeurs. Takingafriend through the building 
he pointed out with particular pride the automo- 
bile ward and cailed attention to its elegant 
furnishings and equipment. 
‘* But,’’ said the friend, ‘* the place is empty; I 
don’t see any patients.’’ 
‘Oh, they are all under the cots fixing the 
slats,’’ explained the physician. 


Wrote as He was Told 


- HILDREN,” said the teacher, instructing 

the class in composition, ‘* you should not 
attempt any flights of fancy; simply be yourselves 
and write what is in you. Do not imitate any 
other person’s writings or draw inspiration from 
outside sources.’’ 

As a result of this advice Tommy Wise turned 
out the following composition: ‘* We should not 
attempt any flights of fancy, but write what is in 
us. In me there is my stummick, lungs, hart, 
liver, two apples, one piece of pie, one stick of 
lemon candy and my dinner.’’ 


He Had a Large Reach 


RESIDENT ELIOT, of Harvard, on a visit 

to the Pacific Coast, met Professor O. B. 
Johnson, of the University of Washington, says 
‘* The New York Tribune.’’ In the course of the 
conversation President Eliot asked the Westerner 
what chair he held. 

** Well,” said Professor Johnson, ‘* I am pro- 
fessor of biology, but I also give instruction in 
meteorology, botany, physiology, chemistry, en- 
tomology and a few others.’’ 

**T should+ say that you occupied a whole 
settee, not a chair,’’ replied Harvard’s chief. 


The Lesson Stopped 


HE teacher was taking a class in the infant 

Sabbath-school room and was making her 
pupils finish each sentence to show that they 
understood her. 

** The idol had eyes,’’ the teacher said, ‘* but 
it could not bd 

** See,’’ cried the children. 

** Tt had ears, but it could not a 

‘* Hear,’’ was the answer. 

** It had lips,” she said, ‘* but it could not ——” 

** Speak,’’ once more replied the children. 

** It had a nose, but it could not 7 

** Wipe it,’’ shouted the children; and the les- 
son had to stop a moment. 














He Got the Information 


T A COUNTRY fair a machine which bore a 


sign reading, ‘‘ How to Make Your Trousers | 


Last,’’ occupied a prominent position in the 
grounds and attracted much attention, says 
** Harper’s Weekly.” A countryman who stood 
gaping before it was told by the ~...‘bitor. a per- 
son with a long black mustache, a minstrei-su. ‘po 
shirt, and a ninety-four-carat diamond in a red 
cravat, that for one cent deposited in the slot the 
machine would dispense its valuable sartorial 
advice. The countryman dug the required coin 
from the depths of a deep pocket and dropped it 
in the slot. Instantly the machine delivered a 
card on which was neatly printed: 
** Make your coat and waistcoat first.” 


When Fighting Really Began 


A’ AGED), gray-haired and very wrinkled old 
woman, arrayed in the outlandish calico cos- 
tume of the mountains, was summoned as a wit- 
ness in court to tell what she knew about a fight in 
her house. She took the witness-stand with evi- 
dences of backwardness and proverbial Bourbon 
verdancy. ‘The Judge asked her in a kindly voice 
what took place. She insisted it did not amount 
to much, but the Judge by his persistency finally 
got her to tell the story of the bloody fracas. 

** Now, I tell ye, Jedge, it didn’t amount to 
nuthn’. The fust I knowed about it was when 
Bill Saunder called Tom Smith a liar, en Tom 
knocked him down with a stick 0’ wood. One o’ 
Bill’s friends then cut Tom with a knife, slicin’ a 
big chunk out o’ him. Then Sam Jones, who 
was a friend of Tom’s, shot the other feller and 
two more shot him, en three or four others got cut 
right smart by somebody. That nachly caused 
some excitement, Jedge, en then they commenced 
fightin’.’’ 


Kipling Tabooed 


OTHER: ‘* Don’t you dare use such lan- 
guage! I’m ashamed o’ you!’’ 
Bricut Boy: * Why, ma, Kipling uses it and 
he’s ——”’ 
**Hedoes? Thendon’t you ever play with him 
again.’’ 





Fixed All Right, to His Mind 


iy AUTOMOBILIST who was touring 
through the country saw, walking ahead of 
him, a man followed by adog. As the machine 
drew near them the dog started suddenly to cross 
the road; he was hit by the car and killed imme- 
diately. ‘The motorist stopped his machine and 
approached the man. ‘* I’m very sorry, my man, 
that this has happened,’’ he said. ‘* Will five 
dollars fix it?’’ 

** Oh, yes,’’ said the man; * five dollars will fix 
it, I guess.’’ 

Pocketing the money as the car disappeared in 
the distance he looked down at the dead animal. 

**T wonder whose dog it was?” he said. 


Three Times and Out 


8 peg Syne tete JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
of Edinburgh, being suddenly called away by 
an important summons one day, posted this notice 
on his classroom door for his students: 

** Professor Blackie will be unable to meet his 
classes today.’’ Some waggish student came along 
and rubbed out the ‘‘c’’ from the word classes. 
The Professor, reaching home that evening, saw 
the erasure, chuckled, and promptly erased the 
letter ‘‘1.’’ His students ever afterward had great 
respect for their teacher! 


The Retort Courteous! 


MERRY party being gathered in a city flat 

made such a racket that the occupant of a 
neighboring apartment sent his servant down with 
a polite message asking if it would be possible for 
the party to make less noise, since, as the serv- 
ant announced, ** Mr, Smith says that he cannot 
read,.”’ 

‘*IT am very sorry for Mr. Smith,’’ replied the 
host. ‘* Please present my compliments to your 
master, say that I am sorry he cannot read, and 
tell him I could when I was four years old!’’ 


Buried with Military Honors 


WEALTHY American’s aunt had died in 
Australia, and, wishing to have her buried in 
the family lot in her native town, he cabled for 
the remains to be sent to America. When the 
coffin arrived he was amazed to discover a soldier 
in the ful! uniform of a General. He cabled his 
astonishment at the error and received this con- 
cise explanation: 
** Keep the General. Your aunt has been acci- 
dentally buried with full military honors.’’ 


At Any Cost 


DARKY preacher was lost in the happy 
selection of his text, which he repeated in 
vigorous accents of pleading. 

** Oh, bredern, at de las’ day dere’s gwine to be 
sheep and dere’s gwine to be goats. Who’s gwine 
to be de sheep, an’ who’s gwine to be de goats? 
Let’s all try *o be like de li’l’ white lambs, bred- 
ern. Shall we be de goats, sisters? Naw, we’s 
gwine to be de sheep. Who’s gwine to be de 
sheep, bredern, an’ who’s gwine to be de goats ? 
Tak’ care ob youh souls, sisters; tak’ care ob 
youh souls. Remember, dere’s gwine to be goats 
an’ sheep. Who’s gwine to be de sheep an’ who’s 
gwine to be de goats?”’ 

Just then asolitary Irishman who had been sit- 
ting in the back of the church, listening atten- 
tively, rose and said: 

**Oi’ll be the goat. Go on; tell us the joke, 
Elder. Oi’ll be the goat!”’ 


The Power Behind 


T A PRAYER-MEETING a good old brother 
stood up and said he was glad to give the 
following testimony: 

** My wife and I,” he said, ** started in life with 
hardly a cent in the world. We began at the 
lowest round of the ladder, but the Lord has been 
good to us and we have worked up—we have 
prospered. We bought a little farm and raised 
good crops. We have a good home and a nice 
family of children, and,’’ he added with much 
emphasis, ‘* I am the head of that family.’’ 

After he sat down his wife promptly arose to 
corroborate all that he had said. She said that 
they had started in life with hardly a cent, the 
Lord had been good to them and they had pros- 
pered; they did havea farm and good crops, and it 
was true they did have a fine family of children. 
But she added with satisfaction, ‘‘ I am the neck 
that moves the head.’’ 


In Search of a Collar 


spose the prominent men of New England 
there was none, perhaps, who wore a larger 
collar than Tom Reed. One hot day in the 
summer of tgo1 Reed was in Portsmouth, and, 
having to wait over for a train, he decided to make 
an impromptu toilette, changing his collar, etc 
So he hied himself to the nearest haberdasher’s 
and began a general survey of the collar display 
in the store. 

** Waited on, sir ?’’ queried one of the clerks. 

** Not yet,’’ responded Reed, and then added, 
** T would like a collar,.’’ 

‘* What size ?’’ piped the clerk. 

** Size 20,’’ answered Reed. 

**We don’t keep collars so large, but I think 
you may be accommodated three stores above.” 

Reed went, and found the third store above. It 
was a harness shop. 


Tweedledum or Tweedledee 


OSEPH CHAMBERLAIN was the guest of 
honor at a dinner in an important city. The 
Mayor presided, and when coffee was being served 
the Mayor leaned over and touched Mr. Chamber 
lain, saying, ‘‘ Shall we let the people enjoy 
themselves a little longer, or had we better have 
your speech now ?’’ 


Too Much of a Good Thing 


bid ie got the very thing you” want,’’ said the 
stableman to a ruralist in search of a horse; 

‘fa thorough-going road horse. Five years old, 
sound as a quail, $175 cash down, and he goes ten 
miles without stopping.’’ 

The purchaser threw his hands skyward. 

**Not for me,’’ he said, ‘‘not for me. I 
vouldn’t gif you five cents for him. I live eight 
miles out in de country, und I’d haf to walk back 
two miles.’’ 


Had Missed It 


HAT are you crying for, my poor little 
boy ?”’ said a man to a crying boy. 
** Pa fell downstairs.’’ 
** Don’t take on so, my boy. He'll get better 
soon.’’ 
‘* That isn’t it. Sister saw him fall —all the 
way. I never saw nuffen.’’ 
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He Caught It, But 


HE ferry-dock was crowded with weary home 
goers when through the crowd rusheda man — 
hot, excited, laden to the chin with bundles of 
every shape and size. He sprinted down the pier, 
his eyes fixed on a ferryboat only two or three feet 
out from the pier. He paused but an instant on 
the string-piece, and then, cheered on by the 
amused crowd, he made a flying leap across the 
intervening stretch of water and landed safely on 
thedeck. A fat man happened to be standing on 
the exact spot on which he struck, and they both 
went down with a resounding crash. When the 
arriving man had somewhat recovered his breath 
he apologized to the fat man. ‘ I hope I didn’t 
hurt you,’’ he said. ‘‘ITamsorry. But, anyway, 
I caught the boat!’’ 
‘* But, you idiot,’’ said the fat man, ‘' the boat 
was coming in!’’ 


He Kept Himself Cool 


MAN and his wife were once staying at a 

hotel, when in the night they were aroused 
from their slumbers by the cry that the hotel was 
afire, says ** The Boston Herald.’’ 

** Now, my dear,’’ said the husband, ‘* I will 
put into practice what I have preached. Put on 
all your indispensable apparel, and keep cool.’’ 

Then he slipped his watch into his vest pocket 
and walked with his wife out of the hotel. 

When all danger was past he said: ‘* Now you 
see how necessary it is to kéep cool.” 

The wife for the first time glanced at her 
husband. 

** Yes, William,’’ she said, ‘‘it is a grand 
thing, but if I were you I would have put on my 
trousers.” 


EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE: IT BELONGS TO OUR READERS 


The material on this page is not new: it does not ciaim to be. 


We wish to draw upon the whole world of 


humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. And we should like the help of our readers. 
Many of the stories on this page, for instance, are contributed by our readers. Very good, are they not? 


We all know of something which we think is “ the funniest thing we ever heard.” 
send it to us and ‘+t others share it, and help the world to laugh. 


If it has made you laugh 
We do not promise to print all that may be sent : 


we shall make a selection °f the best. But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 
of compensation, and should yiv. «thor or source wherever possible. No unused contribution will be returned. 


Please do not ask us to make you “ an exception” to this rule: let us treat all alike. 


Observe these conditions, 


and we shall be grateful for the funniest thi 7 you have ever heard or read, addressed to 
The Editor of “* That Reminds My ’’ Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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When He Left 


PROMINENT man called to condole with 
a lady on the death of her husband, and con- 
cluded by saying, ‘*‘ Did he leave you much ?”’ 
‘* Nearly every night,’’ was the reply 


Once Dead Always Dead 


TS hero of the play, after putting up a stiff 
fight with the villain, had died to slow music, 
says a story-teller in ‘‘ The Chicago Tribune.”’ 

The audience insisted on his coming before the 
curtain. 

He refused to appear. 

But the audience still insisted. 

Then the manager,a gentleman with a strong 
accent, came to the front. 

‘** Ladies an’ gintlemen,’’ he said, ‘*‘ the carpse 
thanks ye kindly, but he says he’s dead, an’ he’s 
goin’ to stay dead.”’ 





He Had to Stand Up 


N AMERICAN doctor built an elegant home, 
says the ‘* San Francisco Chronicle’’; his 
bathroom was exceptionally beautiful, being of 
white marble with silver hardware; a music-box 
was concealed in the room. After completion of 
the home an Englishman came to visit the doctor. 
Now the English always show great respect for 
their sovereign and their country, and this one was 
no exception. 

After showing his home to the Englishman the 
doctor remembered the fondness English people 
have for the bath, and escorted his guest to the 
bathroom, and while there turned on the music- 
box, wishing to give his guest a pleasant sur- 
prise as he bathed. Then he left his friend in 
the bathroom. 

About an hour later the Englishman joined his 
host in the drawing-room. ‘The doctor immedi- 
ately asked what his guest thought of the bath- 
room. The Englishman replied: ** It is beautiful, 
beautiful.’’ 

** Well,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ how did you like 
my music-box ?’ 

Said his guest with great disgust in his tones 

‘* Bah! That music-box! The old thing played 
‘God Save the King,’ and I had to stand up the 
whole time I was trying to bathe.’’ 


He Could Supply Specimens 


“AND what did my little darling do in school 

today ?’’ a mother asked of her young son — 
second-grader.’’ 

‘* We had Nature study, and it was my turn to 
bring a specimen,’’ said the boy 

* That was nice. What did you do?”’ 

**T brought a cockroach ina bottle, and I told 
teacher we had lots more, and if she wanted I 
would bring one every day.’’ 
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He Knew Oniy One 


lf EACHER had been telling her class of boys 
that recently worms had become so numerous 
that they destroyed the crops, and it was necessary 
to import the English sparrow to exterminate 
them. The sparrows multiplied very fast and 
were gradually driving away our native birds. 
Johnny was apparently very inattentive, and 
the teacher, thinking to catch him napping, said: 
** Johnny, which is worse, to have worms or 
sparrows ?”? 
Johnny hesitated a moment and then replied 
‘* Please, I never had the sparrows.’’ 


The Real Thing in Ancestors 


" AVE ye anny ancisters, Mrs. Kelly ?’’ asked 
Mrs. O’Brien 

** An’ phwat’s ancisters ?’’ 

** Why, people you shprung from.” 

‘* Listen to me, Mrs. O’Brien,’’ said Mrs. 
Kelly impressively. ‘* I come from the rale shtock 
av Donahues thot shpring from nobody. They 
shpring at thim!”’ 


No Doubt of It 


HE lesson was from the ‘* Prodigal Son,’’ and 

the Sunday-school teacher was dwelling on the 
character of the elder brother. ‘* But amidst all 
the rejoicing,’’ he said, ‘‘ there was one to whom 
the preparation of the feast brought no joy, to 
whom the prodigal’s return gave no pleasure, but 
only bitterness; one who did not approve of the 
feast being held, and had no wish to attend it. 
Now can any of you tell who this was?’’ There 
was a short silence, followed by a vigorous crack- 
ing of thumbs, and then from a dozen little 
mouths came the chorus: ‘* Please, sir, it was the 
fatted calf.’’ 





He Couldn't Bend 


YOUNG man engaged board and lodging in 
a private family who were extremely devout. 
Before each meal a long grace-was said. To 
their dismay and horror the new boarder sat bolt 
upright while the others at table reverently bowed 
their heads. When the second day passed and the 
young man evinced no disposition to unbend, the 
good lady of the house could endure the situation 
no longer. 
** Atheism ?’’ asked she sharply. 
‘* No, madam,’ humbly responded the new 
boarder; ** boil.’’ 
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The vegetable oils which are used in the manufact- 


ure of Ivory Soap, come from the other side of the 


globe. The illustration shows the process ofcollect- 
ing them. 

Cuba and South America produce oils of fairly good 
quality; but we prefer to go ten thousand miles far- 


ther, pay more and get the best. 
The oils are refined before they leave the Orient. 


They are again refined when they reach Ivorydale. 





They are tested before they are put into the ket- 
tles to be made into soap. 

Every other ingredient is tested and re-tested, from 
the time it enters the factory until it is incorporated 
into a cake of Ivory Soap. 

During the process of making, samples of the soap 
are sent to the laboratory and analyzed. 

The finished product is analyzed. 


And finally, each cake of Ivory Soap is inspected before 
it is wrapped. 


Is it surprising, then, that for every purpose for which pure soap is needed—for bath, toilet and fine 
laundry—discriminating housewives invariably use lvory Soap? 


Ivory Soap = 991260 per cent. pure. 
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Flizabeth Stuart Phelps’s Absorbing New Romance 


The Man in the Case 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


Author of “A Singular Life,” “The Burglar that Moved Paradise,” etc. 


CHAPTER I 

IVIN’ is like cat’s cradle,’’ said Mary Caroline. 

ain’t a man’s hand a-holdin’ of the string.’’ 
Miss Dare smiled. She smiled easily and charmingly — most easily that day, for 
she was light at heart. 

It was an October day, fair of face, warm of impulse, grave of purpose, like an 
experienced and beautiful woman. One might have said that it was a day when the two 
halves ot the year met before their separation ; that winter clasped summer in his arms 
and gave he r in one solemn embrace the passion of betrothal and farewell. 

Miss Dare’s living-room was so far a thing from the accepted suburban parlor that it 
was called a library ; and, indeed, to an extent deserved the name, for it was unpre ten- 
tious, well lighted, and lined with books. The windows of the libr: iry were open—the 
late afternoon was so warm—and the floating leaves from the maples that aré hed the 
street flew in on the south wind. Two or three struck Miss Dare on the forehead, 
and remained on her hair like fragments of a shattered crown; one, a yellow one with 
carmine cheeks, fell to the bosom of her white woolen gown, and clung there; she 
fastened the leaf in the place it had chosen, but shook the others off, laughing. 

‘* Oh, but Mary Caroline! Every rian doesn’t snarl. And if he doesn’t, think how 
splendidly he holds the game. His hands don’t shake —and they're so— big + 

‘* The bigger they be the wuss they snarl,’’ said Mary Caroline obstinately. ‘*‘ It's the 
natur’ of the critter. I hain’t got no use for ’em, nor you neither. Thanks be to mercy, 
there ain’t none of ’em ’round ws, doin’ of their outin’ shirts, clutterin’ us up with late 
dinners, fussin’ over ice in the grapes, and takin’ the seeds out of their oranges, same 
as they was babies to get stuck in their throatS. They’re a passel of spoile -d boys 
men-folks : they hadn’t orter to be let loose in the same world with women to spile ‘em, 
’Tain’t fair play ; not to neither party.”’ 

‘Mary Caroline,’’ said Miss Dare sweetly, ‘‘ I wonder what you are going to give 
me for supper?’ 

Mary Caroline felt that she and the subject were dismissed with a consideration equaled 
only by its diplomacy. Nothing in the range of the human imagination (so far as this 
mysterious faculty had been granted to her)—nothing was too much trouble for Mary 
Caroline to do for Joan Dare. 

The old servant stooped lieavily and picked up the leaves which were littering the 
floor at Miss Dare’s feet. She flushed with the motion of stooping, and limped away as 


‘* It’s quite interes/in’ long’s there 
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if the effort of the action hurt 
her somewhere. But Mary 
Caroline never‘ ‘complained’ 
to her mistress. 

Joan stood at the window. 
She had one of the faces ot 
which we say, ‘‘ It is strong,’’ : 
and afterward, ‘* It is sweet.’’ 

She had passed her first youth, 

and reached the age when women can be most miserable or most happy —some cynics 
have said when they can love most. Herform and coloring had the ripeness and rich- 
ness of her thirty-filth year; her brown eye was warm, and her motions pliant, and 
rather dependent than asse rive, But her head was well poised, and about her mouth, 
despite its swift smile and the charming way of it, were the lines of emotion outlived, and 
suffering uncommunicated, 

She had started to close the open window, and, as she stood with lifted arms, the 
electric-car came crying up the suburban street and whitred through the maple arch — 
its prosaic outlines unni aturally picturesque, seeming.a shallop of green upon a sea of fire. 

The passengers were coming from the business train, M; ny of them were walking, 
and one, who at that moment passed the house, turned and looked at it, and her. His 
feet 1: wee -d, he stood for a moment with raised hat, and then came up the avenue. This 
was some thing of a distance, for Miss Dare’s house stood well back from the street in a 
little estate of several acres, conspicuous in the suburb of Mapleleaf for its relative size, 
and its obstinate refusal to be butchered into corner lots. 

Joan’s arms dropped. Her visitor raised his with the impulse of a man who 
would have embraced the atmosphere which surrounded her; but recalled 
himself. 

‘* Are you coming in?’’ she asked, with a pretty, upward motion of her head 
that she had when she was happy. 

“This evening—yes. That is, if lL may? Would you like to have me? 
‘Try me, and see !”’ said Joan. 

Her voice laughed, her eyes laughed,/her fluttering color laughed. It was 
now full sunset, and the eye of the west, looking through the lens of maple 
fire, seemed, like an artist, to select her. She was embossed upon light, 
embodied of light, she pulsated light. She was brilliant and vibrant. She 
stood confident, yet gentle. He who had awakened this exquisite phase of 
her stood with his head uncovered before it, as one does before a great picture 
or statue; he reflected in his own appearance something of the splendor of 
hers. She retreated’ from him—she could not have told why—and melted 
from his advancing eyes within the room. When he had gone she moved 
about restlessly, and in a few moments Mary Caroline heard her singing in the 
garden behind the house. Her dog was with her, barking ecstatically. 

‘* I'd like to go’n set somewheres an’ sing myself,’’ observed Mary Caroline, 
as she cleared the supper-table. ‘‘ It’s Friday night. They do say they miss 
my alto when I ain’t at meetin’.”’ 

‘* Why, go. By all means!” cried Miss Dare with cordiality so quick that 
Mary C aroline gave her mistress a shrewd and sober glance; but it was not 
accompanied by comment. Mary Caroline knew her limitations. 


ot 


When Mary Caroline came to say that she was starting for the prayer- 
meeting Miss Dare was lighting a fire in the grate. The dog was with her—a 
large collie, old, spoiled, and a misanthrope. His big black-and-tan head was 
upon her shoulders and his paws were around her neck, with an assurance 
which, however regrettable, was pli linly an accepted fact in the family history. 

‘* That critter don’t know he ain’t a lapdog,’”’ said Mz iry C aroline scornfully, 
‘* He ain’t been learnt nothin’ to the contrary. Look a’ th. it dress of yourn !’ 

‘* Oh, Martin Zawther!’’ cried Miss Dare. ‘‘It’s white !’’ 

She pushed the dog down, but quite gently, and Rin Caroline brushed 
from a spotless serge lap an imaginary print of Martin Luther’s big front paw. 

‘* Warn’t that Douglass Ray I heerd before supper ?’ 

‘* Mr. Ray was here,’’ replied Miss Dare in a tone with which Mary Caroline 
never parleyed. The lady rose as she spoke, and mistress and maid regarded 
each other. The eye of each was firm, but significant ; that of the maid was the 
first to waver. Mary Caroline sighe d. 

** Would you mind tyin’ of my veil for me?’’ she asked humbly. ‘‘ I can’t 
do it in kid gloves, let alone corsets.’’ 

‘* Why, of course !’’ said Joan. 

She arranged the bit of dotted lace deftly over Mary Caroline’s square fore- 
head, high cheekbones, and hat quite in the mode, 

“Ts ve ry becoming to you,’’ she said kindly. 
and sing alto.”’ 

She put out her hand, why, she could not have said. Mary Caroline laid 
hers into it timidly, and ‘the two women parted for the evening. 

Joan had not been long alone when Martin Luther, vociferating language 
which would not have been admitted at the Friday evening meeting, pushe “cl, 
limping, to the front door. Joan opened it with a pretty, expectant color. 
But it was a woman who stood in the vestibule — a lady — one of the neighbors, 
Miss Dare’s oldest friend in Mapleleaf. Joan called her by name warmly : 

‘Annie! Annie Hammerton!”’ ; 

‘* Going to meeting ?’’ asked the neighbor. 
company. It’s rather dark.’’ 

‘* You are always faithful to me,”’ said Joan. ‘‘ No, I’m not going tonight, 
Annie. Mary Caroline has gone. Martin Luther and [ are playing heretic.” 

She laughed, and the two ‘kisse d, as women do, for no particular reason, and 
Mrs. Hammerton went away. Joan watched her slight outlines—she was a 
little woman — sliding into shadow among the firs and oaks of the avenue. 

‘* Wait! I'll hold alight for you. It looks so dark under those trees. What 
a pretty shade your fall suit is! Call back and let me know when you're safely 
down, won’t you? Allright? Good-by, Annie, good-by., 
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Go, have a good time- 


‘1 didn’t know but you'd like 
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Joan had caught up a hall candlestick, whose long 
candle she lighted with the quickness characteristic of 
all her motions. She held it high above her head ; her 
white sleeve fell away from her wrist and forearm ; her 
figure and face were revealed more softly than vividly ; 
she swayed on the threshold a little, standing between 
brightness and blackness. A step would have taken her 
into either. Then her old friend’s call came back: 

‘* All right, Joan! Good-by, Joan, good-by.”’ 

Joan stood smiling and shining. 


ax 


‘* | have always thought,’’ said a voice from the dark, 
quite near her, ‘‘ that the most picturesque thing a 
woman can hold is a candle. No. Don’t stir! Pray 
stay just as you are till I get there. You won't shut me 
out, will you?”’ 

‘* 1 don’t know,” said Joan, setting the tall brass 
candlestick down slowly upon the little hall-table. ‘‘ I 
can’t say what I shall do. I seldom can.”’ . 

‘* On the contrary,’’ replied Douglass Ray, *‘ you are 
a level-headed woman, without caprice. But it wouldn’t 
matter much. I should have the trouble of getting in 
the window, that’s all.’’ 

He stepped in, laughing. He was a tall man and firmly 
yut together. She watched the back of his well-shaped 
ot and shoulders while he was locking the door. 
Martin Luther greeted him, but sardonically, and re- 
turned to. the library, where he sprawled down heavily 
upon the rug, occupying the whole of it, with the ap- 
parent purpose of keeping the visitor away from the fire. 

It now occurred to Mise Dare — she had not thought of 
it before — that she was alone in the house with Douglass 
Ray. Something in this simple circumstance embar- 
rassed her. Was it the fact that he was locking the door — 
As if he belonged there? Or the masterful ease with which 
he tossed his coat and hat upon the hall-sofa? As if it 
were his sofa. Or was it—what ailed the man? He 
had loved her for a good while ; she knew his eyes as 
Ariadne knew the eyes of Theseus. But this was a 
Theseus repelled. She had preferred her dragons, 
whatever they were, to his advancing passion. Only 
now — perhaps scarcely for a month’s span, or a week’s 
— who could say?—had she ceased to distance him. 
The man, who had studied every letter of her nature 
with the scholarship of a determined and undiverted 
love, sprang toward her now, more like a captor than a 
rescuer. He perceived that, if his hour had not come, 
it never would, and that he had definitely purposed to 
make the most of it, she felt with the poignant emotion, 
half of pain and half of pleasure, with which a delicate 
woman awaits the expression of a not unwelcome love. 

She began at once, when they had sat down before the 
fire — more strictly speaking, when they had sat down 
before Martin Luther —to talk of anything, of every- 
thing, andanyhow. Shestarted in on the widest subject 
she could grapple—afterward she could not tell what 
—but swerved abruptly to the personal ground, upon 
which the wisest a women are most at ease. She 
chatted about his business affairs comfortably, as if she 
had understood them. 

Ray was an architect. He was in the habit of saying 
that his calling was a cross between an art and an industry. 
He had something at once of the mechanical precision 
and chastened imagination necessary to his occupation, 
and developed by it. Besides, he had Scotch blood in 
him. He listened to Joan in dense, almost obstinate, 
silence. After a while she observed that she was doing 
all the talking, so drew breath and stopped short. 


or 


‘* Well?’ he said quietly, ‘‘ why don’t you go on?” 

‘* But you are not saying anything! You do not 
answer me!”’ 

‘* Because I did not come here tonight to talk politics, 
either national or parochial—nor even to discuss my 
own professional ion however important if true they 
may be—no, nor George Eliot, nor the Eastern wars, 
nor—what was it? The attitude of Boston women 
toward Buddhism ?”’ 

‘* How would Martin Luther do?’’ asked Joan. 

‘* Life is not long enough for that subject.”’ 

‘* Would Mary Caroline suit you any better ?’’ 

‘* At least she is straightforward and sincere,’’ replied 
Ray, with the Scotch look about his mouth. 

‘* Now you are not kind. Now you wrong me,”’ cried 
Joan, quivering. 

** God forbid !’’ said Douglass Ray. 

‘* 1 don’t think God has anything to do with it!’ 
blazed Joan. ‘‘ Things are as people are. Life is what 
we make life. It’s not fair play to go packing everything 
off on God—our mistakes, and the foolish things we 
do, and the wrong ones—especially the wrong ones, 
the deeds that have to have consequences —the moral 
hooks that draw other people down. If a man forges a 
check one would suppose that Providence should be 
arrested for it! It’s not God’s affair how you treat me 
or I treat you.”’ 

** Joan,’’ said the Scotchman, ‘‘ I did not come for us 
to talk — not tonight —like this.’’ 

Joan was sitting in the dark-blue Morris chair before 
the grate ; the fire was fluttering as a fire will when it 
does not know whether to live or to die: what light it 
gave expressed her, listening. Martin Luther had got 
up laboriously and put his head in the collie attitude, 
upon her knee. er fingers went to his forehead 
instinctively, but her eyes sought the fire, which plainly 
she did not see. It was impossible for Ray to interpret 
either her expression or hermanner. Stung by asudden 
sense of helplessness before the mystery of womanhood 
which overtakes every sensitive man in the crisis of pur- 
suit, he said between his teeth : 

‘** Put that dog out of the room! I came here to ask 
you to be my wife, and I don’t want him listening.”’ 

Joan gasped. He thought he had said the fatal thing 
and thrown his last chancé. He went whiter than she, 
when suddenly she lifted her hands above her head, and 
so sat without a word. It was a whimsical gesture, as 
if she had surrendered for her life, to one who threatened 
it. He took two steps toward her. 

** Go, Martin Luther,’’ said Joan gently. 
dear. Mr. Ray does not want you.”’ 

‘*I] want you!’ cried the lover. ‘‘ You— You/ 
Nothing else, Joan—in all this world. You've had 
your hour, my dear. Now mine has come.” 


‘* Go away, 


Martin Luther, with hanging head and tail dejected, 
had lumbered obediently, tor he was a dog, out of the 
room and into the hall. Beyond the threshold, being a 
dog, he turned and looked. ‘And when he saw, Martin 
Luther sighed. 

Joan did not remember Martin Luther. She had for- 
gotten the world and all that was therein. She had 
neither memory nor forecast. Nothing approached her 
consciousness except the rapture of soul and sense into 
whose prison she had been captured. It seemed to her 
like a cell in which she and Douglass had been barred. 
Walls and bolts of space and feeling isolated them from 
the Universe, and locked them to each other. 

She had not thought it would be like this— she had 
not, indeed, meant it to be like this. Was it then of 
no consequence what 4 woman meant? or whether she 
meant anything at all? She had dreamed of a gradual 
surrender—a slow and sure delight, delicate conces- 
sions and explanations, subtle advances and retreats — 
perhaps of confidences for which he had given her no 
opportunity ; she had expected emotion and experience 
fur which he had allowed her no time. In point of fact, 
the man had simply taken her two hands and put them 
around his neck. 


The first thing that he kissed was the leaf on her 
bosom —the gold-colored one with the carmine cheeks. 
But when he tound her lips he thought : 

‘* | have got me a woman from the Lord.’’ And he 
could have knelt before her white feet. But she withheld 
him, and she came to him like any simple, impulsive 
woman, who had not been difficult to win. Then he 
was astonished that he had been distanced by her so 
long, or that he had been afraid to woo her. Yet never 
had he feared her as he did at that moment. But it was 
the holy fear that a man has of the love of a good woman, 
when first he perceives how great a thing it is. 

‘* How long have you cared—like this?” he de- 
manded. 

She shook her head. 

‘* If you had lifted a lash I would have followed your 
least chin — yes, to the ends of the earth. I would have 
sheltered you from everything — every care—the hurts 
of living. Oh, we have lost all this time! Why did 

ou ——”’ 
. But she pleaded with him: ‘‘ Don’t ask me! I do 
not know how to explain it to you—the way I felt. I 
can only tell you— won't that do?—the way I feel.” 

‘* We are in Heaven,”’ said the Scotchman. ‘‘ You 
shall exercise its rights. And so, Joan-—so shall I.’’ 


ox 
He took her to his heart as if she had been a nestling 


girl, and lifted her to the tall chair, where they sat - 


clasped, but reverent, before the fading fire. At first 
they were mute with their happiness, using only its sign 
language. But presently they began to grope for each 
other with blind speech—broken phrases— isolated 
words— apostrophes of endearment; and so, slowly, 
they lound their way back to the human vocabulary. 

They spoke of all the pent-up things that they had 
never a the right to speak of before—how much they 
cared, and how long they had felt thus or so; why they 
had done, or had omitted to do, this or that. 

They spoke of their ties and conditions which were 
outside the fact of loving each other, and yet so mysteri- 
ously and sacredly related to it; they spoke of their 
families and friendships and circumstances. 

He told of his parents who were living, and she, of 
hers who were dead, and he told her how his would 
take the place of hers, and be to her, for the love they 
would have of her, the renewal of what she had lost. 

‘* My mother will come from Glasgow to see you,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ She has always wanted a daughter. She never 
had one. And my brother died. It’s almost the same 
as being an only child, like you.” 

Joan did not answer, but clung to him, sighing ; as if, 
he thought, she was sorry for his outlived, distant sor- 
row ; and it seemed at that moment an actual happiness 
to him for the sweetness of sharing it with her. 

Then they spoke of themselves again, and of their 
love ; and all other persons and feelings fled away from 
before them and it ; as weak creatures in a forest flee be- 
fore the trampling of the strong ones in the underglades. 

And so, each taking courage from the other, they came 
to speak about their marriage, for suddenly it seemed to 
them that they had lost a Sendoed lifetimes in missing 
one another until now, and that fate owed them incredi- 
ble compensations which they must demand at sight. 

Ray was paperes to beleaguer her in this respect, 
thinking that she would distance him and deny him, 
and that he must fall back upon tactics and a siege. 
But she, who had evaded him for three years and held 
herself beyond his power to gain, gave herself now so 
royally, that he was half suffocated with his good fortune, 
as one is who, turning suddenly a corner, finds that a 
powerful wind from the south is taking his breath. 

‘*'You are very woman of very woman!”’ cried the 
man. 

‘* When you wish,’’ said Joan, ‘‘ I will be your wife.”’ 


or 


The fire was now gone to embers in the grate, and 
Martin Luther in bitterness of soul was sleeping sono- 
rously upon the landing of the thickly-carpeted hall-stairs. 
The prayer-meeting was over. Mary Caroline, having 
sung alto in all the hymns, had come home in a state of 
mind and heart which she took to be one of a deeply 
religious character. Mary Caroline had hurried in from 
the kitchen to share the holy pleasures of the evening 
with her mistress, but, hearing a ripple of low voices 
succeeded by ominous and mystical silences, she had 
turned and gone gloomily upstairs. Who can say what 
comfort it gave Mary Caroline, under the anguish of the 
moment, that she should take the front stairs? Perhaps 
one must be accustomed to back stairs to understand. 
At all.events, she stumbled on the landing, and stepped 
on Martin Luther’s tail, and Martin Luther remonstrated 
without reserve. 

Then Joan, blushing beautifully, opened the door 
which was ajar, and called : 

‘* Had a good time, Mary Caroline ?’’ in a voice which 
was such a cataract of delight that it scattered and spat- 
tered joy-drops over poor Mary Caroline, shrinking out 
of sight in the dark at the top of the stairs. 


. 


‘* T hain’t ben to a whist-party,’’ replied Mary Caroline. 

She passed on, and went to bed without looking back ; 
which delayed her a pang or two of those which were in 
store for her. 

But Joan could not think about Mary Caroline. She 
crept back to her Paradise with the docility of one who 
had already formed the habit of happiness. Now and 
then she would take some of the little frights of joy, and 
retreat from him, and withhold herself, and try to argue 
with him and with herself, and with their ecstasy, but 
only to break into the garden of it again. With her 
cheek against his cheek she breathed : 

** Oh, I am afraid—aren’t you ?—to be so happy ?’’ 

But the lover laughed. 

‘*[’'m not afraid of anything. 
that can take you from me now.”’ 

They clung and were silent, and then they talked and 
clasped, and while they kissed and vowed they took no 
note of time, and the tall clock in the hall struck twelve 
times before they knew that it had struck atall. Atthat 
he left her, and she went to the door with him, and when 
they opened it a spatter of rain smote them in the face. 
The southerly weather was quite gone; an east wind 
had brought a storm upon its back, and all the trees on 
the avenue were groaning and tossing their arms. 

‘* Light the candle, won’t you?”’ said Ray, making a 
mock of the dark. ‘‘I can’t see a step before me. 
There. Hold it higher, please—so. Stand a while, my 
beautiful. I wish to look at you.’’ 

This she did with a pretty obedience, and he went 
away with that vision of her blinding all his heart and 
brain : she (with the candle held high above her head) 
sweet and docile to his will, yet tall as a queen, with the 
upward, happy motion of her chin, and splendid as the 
Angel Joy. 

She stood at one side of the step, and the candle gave 
her a rich background —the panels of the heavy door 
and old brass knocker, and knob, with its large plate. 
The knocker seemed to peer over her shoulders at him. 
It was something of a curio, the knocker, much carved, 
always well polished, and so, explicit to the eye. It 
bore the head of a Fate, which held a ring in its mouth, 
and therefore could not speak. It was not a cheerful 
knocker, perhaps not wholly a hospitable one, but Joan 
had grown up with it and did not mind it. Indeed, the 
sombre thing seemed to laugh behind her at Ray as he 
looked back ; as if nothing could come near Joan and 
not rejoice for delight of her that night. 

Then she called down into the dark, but very softly, 
as she had called to the woman neighbor : 


Nothing can happen 


‘* All right? Good-night. Good-by.”’ 
And he called back: 
‘* Good-night. Good-by. Good-by.”’ 
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So she shut the door and locked it, and came back 
and sat down alone in the tall chair. She could not go 
to sleep for very joy, but stayed a while in the empty 
room with Martin Luther. At her foot she felt the 
crumple of a leaf which she picked up and was going to 
toss it into the grate, but she saw that it was the yellow 
leaf with the carmine cheeks that his lips had Sencbed. 

‘* It holds his first kiss,’’ she thought ; ‘‘ I shall keep it 
—till I take his last.”’ 

She crossed the room to lock it in the old Sheraton 
desk that was her father’s, her shadow following her 
across the drawn shades, sliding from window to window 
as she moved. 

When she turned to come back the brass knocker of 
the front door lifted and fell with a soft thud. 

After a hesitant pause it lifted again; then, with defi- 
nite urgency, rose and dropped once more. 

Martin Luther waked, roaring, and sprang. A little 
disturbed, but not distinctly frightened, Joan followed 
the big dog to the locked door. It was now storming 
brutally, but through the rage of wind and wet she heard 
—spoken quite plainly — her own name. 

‘* Who are you?’’ she asked courageously. 
what do you wish ?”’ 

Upon the thick panels the answer seemed to beat, like 
a blow or a weapon : 

‘* Open the door! For God’s sake— quick !”’ 

Joan stood still; she made several efforts to move, 
but every muscle had gone rigid and rebelled. 

The voice from the night repeated and entreated : 

‘* Joan! /oan/”’ 

Staggering and groping against the wall Joan got to 
the large door-knob and grasped it; the bolt slowly 
obeyed her shaking fingers; the key protested in the 
lock ; the brass chain which was added to the protec- 
tions of the house at night tautened as the reluctant 
door swung in. Beyond the little barrier a figure stood, 
storm-beaten, and regarded her. 

The dog, who had been growling formidably and 
steadily, suddenly became silent. Joan, with a grip at 
the heart such as kills the weak, and weakens the strong, 
saw before her—Ah, God, what a face!—furtive and 
bold, familiar and strange. 


CHAPTER II 


HEN Mary Caroline came downstairs the next 
morning she found Miss Dare there before her. 
This was an extraordinary circumstance, for the maid 
had spoiled the mistress, who breakfasted anyhow or 
nohow, in bed, out of it, at any hour that suited the 
lady’s fancy. Joan, in fact, was as free of household re- 
sponsibilities as if she had been Mary Caroline’s boarder. 
‘* I’ve been trying to start the kitchen fire,’’ explained 
Miss Dare without looking around. 

‘** The kitchen fire !’’ shot Mary Caroline. ‘* Whatever 
in the name of thanks be to mercy should you have to do 
with kitchen fires ?”’ 

‘* T thought I’d better learn,’’ replied Miss Dare dully. 

‘*T'd sooner teach a chipmunk,’’ suggested .Mary 
Caroline. ‘‘ It would be a sight easier.’’ 

She took the poker hotly trom Miss Dare, who now 
raised her head, and, shrinking slightly, as one does who 
meets his friends for the first time after experience of 
some disfiguring disorder — deferring, then boldly hurry- 
ing on the dreaded moment — she turned her face faoe ot 
and fully toward her old servant. 

Mary Caroline dropped the poker, which fell red upon 
Joan’s gray dress and bit a hole in it. The sickly smell 


‘*And 
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brook that for centuries had cut deep into the soft 

valley soil. The trees closing overhead made long 
tunnels through which the sunshine worked in shining 
blobs and patches. Down in the tunnels were bars of 
sand and gravel; old roots and trunks covered with moss 
or painted red by the irony water; foxgloves growing lean 
and pale toward the light; clumps of fern and thirsty shy 
flowers who could not live away from moisture and shade. 
In the pools you could see the wave thrown up by the 
trouts as they charged hither and yon, and the pools were 
joined to each other (except in floodtime, when all was one 
brown rush) by sheets of thin broken water that poured 
themselves chuckling round the darkness of the next bend. 

This was one of the children’s most secret hunting- 
grounds, and old Hobden the hedger had shown them 
how to use it. Except for the click of a rod hitting a low 
willow, or a switch and tussle among the young ash leaves 
as a line hung up for the 
minute, nobody in the 
hot pasture could have 
guessed what game was 
going on among the 
trouts below the 
banks. 

‘*We’ve got half a 
dozen,’’ said Dan, after 
a warm, wet hour. ‘‘I 
vote we go up to Stone 
3ay and try Long Pool.”’ 

Una sedded — most of 
her hunting talk was by 
nods—and they crept 
from the gloom of the 
tunnel toward the tiny 
weir that turns the brook 
into the mill stream. 
Here the banks are low 
and bare, and the glare of 
the afternoon sun on the 
Long Pool below the weir 
makes your eyes ache. 


, ‘HEY were fishing, a few days later, in the bed of the 





got 

When they were in the 
open they nearly sat 
down with astonishment. 
A huge gray horse, 
whose tail-hairs crinkled 
the glassy water, was 
drinking in the pool, and 
the ripples about his 
muzzle flashed like 
melted gold. On his 
back sat an old, white- 
haired man, dressed in a 
loose, glimmery gown of 
chain-mail. He was 
bare-headed, and a nut- 
shaped iron helmet huny 
at his saddle-bow. His 
reins were of red leather 
five or six inches deep, 
scalloped at the edges, 
and the high, padded 
saddle, with its red 
girths, was held fore and 
aft by a red leather 
breastband and crupper. 

‘* Look !’’ said Una, 
as though Dan were not 
staring his very eyes out. 
‘* It’s like the picture in 
your room, ‘Sir Isumbras 
at the Ford.’ ’’ 

The rider turned 
toward them, and his 
thin, long face was just 
as sweet and gentle as 
that of the knight who 
carries the children in 
that picture. 

‘* They should be here now, Sir Richard,’’ said Puck’s 
deep voice among the willow-herb. 

‘* They are here,’’ the Knight said, and he smiled at 
Dan with the string of trout in his hand. ‘‘ There seems 
no great change in boys since mine fished this water.”’ 

‘* We can be more at ease in the Ring if your horse has 
drunk,”’ said Puck, and he nodded to the children as 
though he had never magicked away their memories a 
week before. 

The great horse turned and hoisted himself into the 
pasture with a kick and a scramble that tore the clods 
down rattling. 

** Your pardon!”’ said Sir Richard to Dan. ‘‘ When 
these lands were mine I never loved that mounted men 
should cross the brook except by the paved ford. But my 
Swallow here was thirsty, and I wished to meet you.’’ 

‘* We’re very glad you’ve come, sir,’’ said Dan. “‘ It 
doesn’t matter in the least about the banks.’’ 

He trotted across the pasture on the sword side of the 
mighty horse, and it was a mighty, iron-handled sword 
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that swung from Sir Richard’s belt. Una walked behind 
with Puck. She remembered everything now. 

‘* I’m sorry about the leaves,’’ he said, ‘‘ but it would 
never have done if you had gone home and told, would 
“Tt” 

‘* T s’pose not,’’ Una answered. ‘‘ But you said that all 
the Fair— People of the Hills have left England.”’ 

‘* So they have; but I told you that you should come 
and go and look and know, didn’t 1? The Knight isn’t a 
fairy. He’s Sir Richard Dalyngridge, a very old friend of 
mine. He came over with William the Conqueror, and he 
wants to see you particularly.”’ 

‘* What for ?’’ said Una. 

‘* On account of your great wisdom and learning,’’ Puck 
replied, without a twinkle. 

**Us?’’ said Una. ‘* Why, I don’t know my Nine 
Times—not to say it dodging; and Dan makes the most 
awful mess of fractions. He can’t mean ws /”’ 





“The Rider Turned Toward Them, and His Thin, Long Face was Sweet and Gentle” 


**Una!’’ Dan called back. ‘‘ Sir Richard: says he is 
going to tell what happened to Weland’s Sword. He’s 
got it. Isn’t it splendid ? ‘ei 

‘ Nay—nay,”’ said Sir Richard, dismounting as they 
reached the Ring, in the bend of the mill-stream bank. 
‘* It is you that must tell me, for I hear the youngest child 
in Our England today is as wise as our wisest clerks.’’ He 
slipped the bit out of Swallow’s mouth, dropped the ruby- 
red reins over his head, and the wise horse moved off to 
graze. 

Sir Richard—they noticed he limped a littlhe—unslung 
his great sword. 

‘* That’s it!’’ Dan whispered to Una. 

‘* This is the sword that Brother Hugh had from Wayland- 
Smith,” Sir Richard said. ‘‘ He gave it me, but I would 
not take it; but at the last it became mine after such a 
fight as never christened man fought. See!*’ He half 
drew it from its sheath and turned it before them. On 
either side just below the handle, where the Runic letters 
shivered as though they were alive, were two deep gouges 


in the dull, deadly steel. ‘‘ Now what thing made those ?’’ 
said he. ‘‘ I know not, but you perhaps can say.”’ 

‘* Tell them all the tale, Sir Richard,’’ said Puck. ‘‘ It 
concerns their land somewhat.’’ 

‘* Yes, from the very beginning,’’ Una pleaded, for the 
Knight’s good face and the smile on it more than ever 
reminded her of ‘‘ Sir Isumbras at the Ford.”’ 

They settled down to listen: Sir Richard bareheaded to 
the sunshine, dandling the sword in both hands, while the 
gray horse cropped outside the Ring, and the helmet on 
the saddle-bow clinged softly each time he jerked his head. 

‘* From the beginning, then,” Sir Richard said, ‘‘ since 
it concerns your land, I will tell the tale. When Our 
Duke came out of Normandy to take his England, great 
knights (have ye heard?) came with him, because he 
promised them lands here, and small knights followed the 
great. My folk in Normandy were poor; but a great 
knight, Engerrard of the Eagle—Engenulf De Aquila—who 
was kin to my father, fol- 
lowed the Earl of 
Mortain, who followed 
William the Duke, and | 
followed De Aquila. 
Yes, with thirty men-at- 
arms out of my father’s 
house, and a new sword, 
I set out to conquer 
England three days after 
Iwas made knight. I did 
not then know that 
England would conquer 
me. We went up to 
Senlac with the rest—a 
very great host of us.’’ 

‘* Does that mean the 
Battle of Hastings, Ten 
Sixty-six?’’ Una whis- 
pered, and Puck nodded 
so as not to interrupt. 
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‘* At Senlac over the 
hill yonder’’—he 
pointed southeastward 
toward Battle—' we 
found Harold’s men. 
We fought. At the day’s 
end they ran. My men 
went with De Aquila’s 
to chase and_ plunder, 
and in that chase Enger- 
rard of the Eagle was 
slain and his son Gilbert 
took his banner and his 
men forward. This I 
did not know till after, for 
Swallow here was cut in 
the flank, so I stayed to 
wash the wound at a 
brook byathorn. There 
a single Saxon cried out 
to me in French, and we 
fought together. | 
should have known his 
voice, but we fought to 
gether. Fora long time 
neither had any advan- 
tage, till by pure ill- 
fortune his foot slipped, 
and his sword flew from 
his hand. Now I had 
but newly been made 
Knight, and wished 
above all to be courteous 
and fameworthy: so I 
forebore to strike, and 
bade him get his sword 
again. ‘A plague on 
my sword,’ said he. ‘ It 
has lost me my first fight. 
You have spared my life. 
Take my sword.’ He 
held it out to me, but as I stretched my hand the sword 
groaned like a stricken man, and I leaped back crying, 
‘Sorcery!’’’ (The children looked at the Sword as 
though it might speak again. ) 

‘* Suddenly a clump of Saxons ran out upon me, and, 
seeing a Norman alone, would have killed me, but my 
Saxon cried out that I was his prisoner, and beat them off. 
Thus, see you, he saved my life. He put me on my horse 
and led me through the woods ten long miles to this 
valley.”’ 

‘* To here, d’ you mean ?”’ said Una. 

‘* To this very valley. We came in by the Lower Ford 
under the King’s Hill yonder,’’ he pointed eastward where 
the valley widens. 

‘* And was that Saxon, Hugh the Novice?’ Dan asked. 

‘* Yes, and more than that. He had been for three years 
at the monastery at Bec by Rouen where’ —Sir Richard 
chuckled—‘‘the Abbot Herluin would not suffer me to 
remain.’”’ 

** Why wouldn’t he?’’ said Dan. 
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** Because I rode my horse into the refectory when the 
scholars were at meat, to show the Saxon boys we 
Normans were not afraid of an abbot. It was that very 
Saxon, Hugh, tempted me to do it, and we had not met 
since that day. I thought I knew his voice even inside 
my helmet, and, for all that our lords fought, we each 
rejoiced that we had not slain the other. e walked by 
my side, and he told me how a Heathen God, as he be- 
lieved, had given him his sword, but he said he had never 
heard it sing before. I remember | warned him to be- 
ware of sorcery and quick enchantment.’’ Sir Richard 
smiled to himself. ‘* | was very young—very young. 

‘* When we came to his house we had almost forgot- 
ten that we had been at blows. It was near midnight, 
and the Great Hall was full of men and women waiting 
news. There I first saw his sister, the Lady A£lueva, 
of whom he had spoken in France. She cried out 
fiercely at me and would haye had me hanged in that 
hour, but her brother said that I had spared his life— 
(he said not how he saved mine from the Saxons)— 
and that Our Duke had won the day, and, even while 
they wrangled over my poor body, of a sudden he fell 
down in a swoon from his wounds, 

‘** This is ‘Ay fault,’ said the Lady AZlueva to me, 
and she kneeled above him and called for wine and 
cloths. 

‘** Tf I had known,’ I answered, ‘ he should have 
ridden and I walked. But he set me on my horse ; he 
made no complaint; he walked beside me and spoke 
merrily throughout. I pray | have done him no harm.’ 

‘** Thou hast need to pray,’ she said, catching up her 
under lip. ‘ If he dies, thou shalt hang.’ 
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‘** They bore off Hugh to his chamber ; but three tall 
men of the house bound me and set me under the beam 
of the Great Hall with a rope around my neck. The end 
of the rope they flung over the beam, and they sat them 
down by the fire to wait word whether Hugh lived or 
died. Theycracked nuts with their knife-hilts the while.” 

‘* And how did you feel?’’ said Dan. 

‘* Very weary, but I did heartily pray for my school- 
mate Hugh his health. About noon I heard horses in 
the valley, and the three men loosed my ropes and fled, 
out, and De Aquila’s men rode up. Gilbert De Aquila 
came with them, for it was his boast that, like his father, 
he forgot no man that served liim. He was little, like 
his father, but terrible, with a nose like an eagle’s nose 
and yellow eyes like an eagle. He rode tall war-horses — 
roans which he bred himself—and he could never abide 
to be helped into the saddle. He saw the rope hanging 
from the beam and laughed, and his men laughed, for | 
was too stiff to rise. 

‘** This is poor entertainment for a Norman knight,’ 
he said, ‘ but such as it is let us be grateful. Show me, 
boy, to whom thou owest most, and we will pay them.’ ”’ 

** What did he mean? To kill ’em?’’ said Dan. 

‘* Assuredly. But I looked at the Lady A®lueva 
where she stood among her maids, and her brother 
beside her. De Aquila’s men had driven them all into 
the Great Hall.’’ 

‘* Was she pretty ?’’ said Una. 

‘* In all my long life I have never seen woman fit to 
strew rushes before my Lady Aé®lueva,’’ the Knight 
replied, quite simply and quietly. ‘‘ As I looked at her, 
I thought I might save her and her house by a jest. 

‘* * Seeing that I came somewhat hastily and without 
warning,’ | said to De Aquila, ‘I have no fault to find 
with the courtesy that these Saxons have shown me.’ 
But my voice shook. It is—it was not good to jest 
with that little man. 

‘* All were silent for a while, till De Aquila laughed. 
‘Look, men—a miracle,’ said he. ‘ Hastings fight is 
scarce sped, my father is not yet buried, and here we 
find my youngest knight already set down in his manor, 
while his Saxons — ye can see it in their fat faces — have 
paid him homage and service. By the Saints,’ he said, 
rubbing his nose, ‘I never thought England would be 
so easy won! Surely I can do no less than give the lad 
what he has taken. This manor shall be thine, boy,’ 
he said, ‘ till I come again, or till thou art slain. Now 
mount, men, and ride. We follow Our Duke into Kent 
to make him King of England.’ 

‘*He drew me with him to the door, while they 
brought his horse —a lean roan taller than my Swallow 
here, but not so well girthed. 
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‘** Hark to me,’ he said, fretting with his great gloves. 
‘I have given thee this manor which is a Saxon hornets’ 
nest, and I think thou wilt be slain in a month. Yet, if 
thou canst keep the roof on the hall, the thatch on the 
barn, and the = Ae in the furrow till I come back, thou 
shalt hold the manor from me: for the Duke has prom- 
ised our Earl Mortain all the lands by Pevensey, and 
Mortain will give me of them what he would have given 
my father. God knows if thou or I shall live till England 
is won, but remember, boy, that here and now, fightin 
is foolishness and’ —he reached for the reins —‘ crak 
and cunning is all.’ 

‘** Alack, I have no cunning,’ said I. 

‘** * Not yet,’ said he hopping abroad, foot in stirrup, 
and poking his horse in the belly with his toe ; ‘ not yet, 
but I think thou hast a good teacher. Farewell! Hold 
the manor and live. Lose the manor and hang,’ he said 
and spurred out, his shield-straps squeaking behind him. 

** So, children, here was I, little more than a boy, and 
Hastings fight not two days old, left alone with my 
thirty men-at-arms, in a land I knew not, among a 
sen age whose tongue I could not speak, to hold the 

ands down which I had taken from them.”’ 

‘* And that was here at home ?’’ said Una. 

‘* Yes, here. See! From the Upper Ford, Weland’s 
Ford, to the Lower Ford, west and east it ran half a 
league. From the Beacon of Brunan Burgh behind us 
here, south and north, it ran a full league—and all the 
woods were full of broken men from Senlac, Saxon 
thieves, Norman plunderers, robbers and deer-stealers. 
A hornet’s nest indeed ! 

‘*When De Aquila had gone, Hugh would have 
thanked me for saving their lives; but the Lady 
fElueva said that I had done it only for the sake of 
receiving the manor. 

*** Could I know that De Aquila would give it me?’ 
I said. ‘If I had told him how I had spent my night 


in a halter he would have burned the place twice over 
by now.’ 

‘** If any man had put my neck in a rope,’ she said, 
‘ | would have seen that house burned thrice over before 
J would have made terms.’ 

‘** But it was a woman,’ said I, and I laughed, and 
she wept, and said that I mocked her in her captivity. 

‘** Lady,’ said I, ‘ there is no captive in this valley 
except one, and he is not a Saxon.’ 

‘*At this she cried that | was a Norman thief, who 
came with false sweet words, having intended from the 
first to turn her out in the fields to beg her bread. Into 
the fields! She had never seen the face of war ! 

‘* 1 was angry, and answered: * This much at least I 
can disprove, tor | swear’—and on my sword-hilt I 
swore it—in that place—‘ 1 swear I will never set foot 
in the Great Hall till the Lady Aélueva herself shall 
summons me.’ 

‘* She went away, saying nothing, and I walked out, 
and Hugh limped after me, whistling dolorously (that 
is a custom of the English), and we came upon the three 
Saxons that had bound me. They were now bound by 
my men-at-arms, and behind them stood some fifty eark 
and sullen churls of the house and the manor, waiting to 
see what should fall. We heard De Aquila’s trumpets 
blow thin through the woods Kentward. 

‘* * Shall we hang these?’ said my men. 

‘** Then my churls will fight,’ said Hugh beneath his 
breath: but | bade him ask the three what mercy they 
hoped for. 

*** None,’ said they all. ‘She bade us hang thee if 
our master died. And we would have hanged thee. 
There is no more to it.’ 

‘* As | stood doubting, a woman ran down from the 
oak wood above the King’s Hill yonder, and cried out 
that some Normans were driving off the swine there. 

‘** Norman or Saxon,’ said |, ‘ we must beat them 
back, or they will rob us every day. Out at them, with 
any arms ye have.’ So | loosed those three carles and 
we ran together, my men-at-arms, and the Saxons with 
bills and bows, which they had hidden in the thatch of 
their huts, and Hugh led them on. Half-way up the 
King’s Hill we found a false fellow from Picardy—a 
sutler that sold wine in the Duke’s camp— with a dead 
knight’s shield on his arm, a stolen horse under him, 
and some ten or twelve wastrels at his tail, all cutting 
and slashing at the pigs. We beat them off, and saved 
our pork as well as the swineherd whom they had tied 
to an oak. One hundred and seventy pigs we saved in 
that great battle.’’ Sir Richard laughed. 
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‘* That, then, was our first work together, and I bade 
Hugh tell his folk that so would | deal with any man, 
knight or churl, Norman or Saxon, who stole as much 
as one egg from our valley. Said he to me, riding 
home: ‘ Thou hast gone far to conquer England this 
evening.’ I answered: ‘ England must be thine and 
mine, then. Help me, Hugh, to deal aright with 
these people. Make them to know that if they slay 
me, De Aquila will surely send to slay them, and he 
will put a worse man in my place.’ ‘ That may well 
be true,’ said he, and gave me his hand. ‘ Better the 
devil we know than the devil we know not, till we 
can pack you Normans home.’ And so, too, said his 
Saxons, and they laughed as we drove the pigs down 
hill. But I think some of them even then began not to 
hate me.’’ 

‘* | like Brother Hugh,’’ said Una softly. 

‘* Beyond question he was the most perfect, cour- 
teous, valiant, tender and wise Knight that ever drew 
breath,’ said Sir Richard, caressing the Sword. ‘‘ He 
hung up his sword—this sword—on the wall of the 
Great Hall because he said it was fairly mine, and never 
took it down till De Aquila returned, as I shall presently 
show. For three months his men and mine guarded the 
valley, till all robbers and night-walkers learned there 
was nothing to get from us save hardtack and a hanging. 
Side by side we fought against all who came—thrice a 
week sometimes we tought against thieves and landless 
knights looking for good manors. Then we were in 
some peace, and I made shift by Hugh’s help to govern 
the valley (all this valley of yours was my manor) as a 
knight should. I kept the roof on the hall, and the 
thatch on the barn, but—the English are a bold people. 
His Saxons would laugh and jest with Hugh, and Hugh 
with them; and (this was marvelous to me) if even the 
meanest of them said that such and such a thing was the 
Custom of the Manor, then straightway would Hugh and 
such old men of the manor as might be near forsake 
everything else to debate the matter (I have seen them 
stop the miil with the corn half ground), and if the 
custom or usage were proven to be as it was said, why, 
that was the end of it—even though it were flat against 
Hugh, his wish and command. Wonderful !”’ 

‘* Aye,’’ said Puck, breaking in for the first time. 
‘* The Custom of Old England was here before your 
Norman Knights came, and it outlasted them, though 
they fought it cruelly.’’ 

‘* Not I,”’ said Sir Richard. ‘‘I let the Saxons go 
their stubborn ways, but when my own men-at-arms — 
Normans not six months in England — stood up and told 
me what was the custom of this country, ¢#en I was 
angry. Ah, good days! Ah, dear people! And I 
loved them all.”’ 

The Knight lifted his arms as though he would hug the 
whole valley, and Swallow, hearing the chink of his chain- 
mail, looked up and whinnied softly. 
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‘* At last,” he went on, ‘‘ after a year of striving, and 
contriving, and some little driving, De Aquila came to 
the valley —alone and without warning. I saw him first 
at the Lower Ford, with a swineherd’s brat on his 
saddle-bow. 

‘** There is no need for thee to give any account of 
oy stewardship,’ said he. ‘I have it all from the child 

ere.’ 

‘* And he told me how the young thing had stopped 
his tall horse at the Ford by waving of a branch, and 
crying that the way was barred. ‘And if one bold, bare 
babe be enough to guard the Ford in these days, thou 
hast done well,’ said he, and puffed and wiped his head. 

‘* He pinched the child’s cheek, and looked at our 
cattle in the marshes by the river. 


** * Both fat,’ said he, rubbing his nose. ‘ This is craft 
and cunning such as 1 love. What did I tell thee when 
I rode away, boy?’’ 

‘** Hold the manor, or hang,’ said I. 
forgotten it. 

‘** True. And thou hast held.’ He clambered from 
his saddle and with sword’s point cut out a turf from 
the bank, and gave it me where I kneeled.”’ 

Dan looked at Una, and Una looked at Dan. 

** That’s seizin’,’’ said Puck in a whisper. 

‘** Now thou art lawfully seized of the manor, Sir 
Richard,’ said he—’twas the first time he ever called 
me that—‘thou and thy heirs forever. This must serve 
till the King’s clerks write out thy title on a parchment. 
England is all ours—if we can hold it.’ 

‘** * What service shall I pay?’ I asked, and I remem- 
ber I was proud beyond words. 


oot 


‘*** Knight’s fee, boy, Knight’s fee !’ said he, hopping 
round his horse on one foot. (Have I said he was 
little, and could not endure to be helped to his saddle ?) 
‘Six mounted men or twelve archers thou shalt send 
me whenever I call for them, and— where got you that 
corn?’ said he, for it was near harvest, and our corn 
stood well. ‘I have never seen such bright straw. 
Send me three bags of the same seed yearly, and further- 
more, in memory of our last meeting (with the rope 
round thy neck), entertain me and my men for two days 
of each year in the Great Hall of thy house.’ 

*** Alas!’ said I, ‘ then my manor is already forfeit. 
I am under vow not to enter the Great Hall.’ And I 
told him what I had sworn to the Lady AZlueva.”’ 

‘* And hadn’t you ever been into the house since ?’’ 
said Una. 

‘* Never,’’ Sir Richard answered. ‘‘ I had made me 
a little hut of wood up the hill, and there I did justice 
and slept. 

** De Aquila wheeled aside, and his shield shook on 
his back. ‘ No matter, boy,’ said he. ‘I will remit the 
homage for a year?’”’ 

** He meant Sir Richard needn't give him dinner there 
the first year,’’ Puck explained. 

** De Aquila stayed with me in the hut, and Hugh, 
who could read and write and cast accounts, showed 
him the roll of the manor, in ‘which were written the 
names of our fields and men ; and he asked a thousand 
questions touching the land, the timber, the grazing, the 
mill, and the fishponds, and the worth of every man in 
the valley. But he never naméd the Lady A@lueva’s 
name, nor went he near the Great Hall. By night he 
drank with us in the hut. Yes, he sat on the straw like 
an eagle ruffled in her feathers, his yellow eyes rolling 
above the cup, and he pounced in his talk like ar eagle, 
swooping from one thing to another, but always binding 
fast. Yes, he would lie still a while, and then rustle in 
the straw, and speak sometimes as though he were 
King William himself, and anon he would speak in par- 
ables and tales, and if, at once, we saw not his meaning, 
he would jerk us in the ribs with his scabbarded sword. 

‘** Look you, boys,’ said he, ‘I am born out of my 
due time. Five hundred years ago I would have made 
all England such an England as neither Dane, Saxon 
or Norman should have conquered. Five hundred 
years hence I should have been such a councilor to 
Kings as the world hath never dreamed of. ’Tis all 
here,’ said he, tapping his big head, ‘ but it hath no play 
in this black age. Now Hugh here is a better man 
than thou art, Richard.’ He had made his voice harsh 
and croaking — like a raven’s. 


ot 


‘**'Truth,’ said I. ‘ But for Hugh, his help and 
patience and longsuffering, I could never have kept the 
manor.’ 

‘** Nor thy life either,’ said De Aquila. ‘ Hugh has 
saved thee not once, but a hundred times. Be still, 
Hugh,’ he said. ‘ Dost thou know, Richard, why 
Hugh slept, and why he still sleeps among thy Norman 
men-at-arms ?’ 


oeen 


lo be near me,’ said I, for I thought this was 


I had never 


truth. 

‘** Fool,’ said De Aquila. ‘It is because his Saxons 
have begged him to rise against thee, and to sweep 
every Norman out of the valley. No matter how I 


know! Itistrue. Therefore Hugh hath made himself 


_an hostage for my oy well knowing that if any harm 
i 


befell thee from his Saxons, thy Normans would slay 
him without remedy. And this his Saxons know. Is 
it true, Hugh?’ 

‘*** In some sort,’ said Hugh shamefacedly ; ‘ at least it 
was true a half-year ago. My Saxons would not harm 
Richard now ; I think they know him; but I judged it 
best to make sure.’ 

‘* Look, children, what that man had done—and I had 
never guessed it! Night after night had he lain down 
among my men-at-arms, knowing that if one Saxon had 
lifted knife against me his life would have answered for 
mine. 

*** Yes,’ said De Aquila. ‘ And he is a swordless 
man.’ He pointed to Hugh’s belt, for Hugh had put 
away his sword (did I tell you?) the day after it flew 
from his hand at Senlac. He carried only the short 
knife and the long bow. ‘ Swordless and landless art 
thou, Hugh; and they call thee kin to Earl Godwin. 
(Hugh was of Godwin’s blood.) The manor that was 
thine is given to this boy and to his children forever. 
Sit up and beg, for he can turn thee out like a dog, Hugh.’ 

‘* Hugh said nothing, but I heard his teeth grind, and 
I bade De Aquila, my own over-lord, hold his peace, or 
I would stuft his words down his throat. At this he 
laughed till the tears ran down his face. 

‘**T warned the King,’ said De Aquila, ‘ what would 
come of giving England to us Norman thieves. Here 
art thou, Richard, less than two days confirmed in thy 
manor, and already thou hast risen against thy over-lord. 
What shall we do to him, Six Hugh?’ 

***T am a swordless man,’ said Hugh. ‘ Do not jest 
with me,’ and he laid his head on his knees and groaned. 

*** The greater fool thou,’ said De Aquila, and all his 
voice changed, ‘ for I have given thee the Manor of 
Dallington up the hill this half-hour since,’ and he 
yarked at Hugh with his scabbard across the straw. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 47 
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DRAWN By A. G. LEARNE 


STEPHEN HOWARD, a practical joker. 
SAMUEL TRACY, his friend. 

THOMAS STONE, a householder. 

Mrs. STONE, his wife. 

HELEN STONE, their daughter. 

Mrs. RAMSEY, their next-door neighbor. 
BetTTy, a maid. 


The scene is the parlor of MR. STONE'S 
house. At the back of the stage is a win- 
dow hidden by long curtains coming to 
the floor. Ordinary furnishings of a com- 
Sortable merchant's house. In centre of 
room a table, on which are a lamp, books 
and a photograph of HELEN in a leaning 
Srame. On each side of the table an easy- 
chair. When the curtain rises MR. and 
Mrs. STONE are seated in these, he reading 


a paper. 
ox 


Mrs. STONE: Will you put down that 
paper, and listen to me? 

Mr. STONE: Hey? Oh, yes, my dear; in 
a minute. 

Mrs. STONE: No; now. Helen may come 
in in a minute. 

Mr. STONE: Well, well; what is it? 

Mrs. STONE: You needn’t get into a 
temper. 

Mr. STONE: Was that what you wanted 
to say? 

Mrs. STONE: No; I wanted to tell you to 
go to bed. 

Mr. STONE: Go to bed? 
about eight o’clock. 

Mrs. STONE: I don’t care if it’s only 
seven. Mr. Tracy’s coming, and I want him 
and Helen to have this room. 

Mr. STONE: Have this room? What for? 

Mrs. STONE: To sit in, of course. 

Mr. STONE: Isn’t there room enough for 
me to sit here, too? 

Mrs. STONE: How stupid you are! 
When you came to court me did you want 
my father and mother sitting around ? 

Mr. STONE: Is he courting Helen? 

Mrs. STONE: He’s just crazy after her. 

Mr. STONE: But I thought she —— 

Mrs. STONE: Oh, you’re going back to 
that man at the beach last summer, who 
pulled her out of the water. 

Mr. STONE: He saved her life. 

Mrs. STONE: Well, what if he did? 
never proposed. 

Mr. STONE: Never proposed? Humph! 
You seem to think proposing to a girl is a 
bigger thing than saving her from drowning. 

Mrs. STONE: Well, it is, isn’t it? And 
it’s twice as brave. 

[Enter BETTY. 

BETTY: Please, mum, Mrs. Ramsey wants 
to know will you see her a minute? 

Mrs. STONE: Ofcourse. Ask her to come 
up. (#xit Betty.) Well, anyway, Helen’s 
got to have a chance, and I want you to go 
to bed as soon as Mrs. Ramsev leaves. I 
hope she’ll have the sense not to stay long. 
That’s the worst of knowing people next 
door — you never can tell when they’ll come 
running in. 

Mr. STONE: Hush! 
[Enter Mrs. RAMSEY. 


ox 


Oh, Mrs. Ramsey, this is 
I’m delighted to see you. 


Why, it’s only 


He 


She’ll hear you. 


Mrs. STONE: 
real neighborly. 
Do take this chair. 

Mrs. RAMSEY: Thank you so much; but 
I can’t stop a minute. How do you do, 
Mr. Stone? 

Mr. STONE: How are you? 

Mrs. STONE: Do take off your cape, and 
stay a while. I was just telling my husband 
that though we live next door we just never 
see you. 

Mrs. RAMSEY: I know it. I was telling 
my nephew today that I’d been meaning all 
winter to bring him to see you, and you’ve 
never seen him yet. 

Mrs. STONE: Well, I hope now you've 
come for a good, long evening. 

Mrs. RAMSEY: Oh, no; I just came in to 
see if you could lend me one of Mr. Stone’s 
old hats. 

Mr. STONE: One of my old hats? 

Mrs. RAMSEY: I knew you’d think it was 
queer. 

Mrs. STONE: But what do you want of an 
old hat? 

Mrs. RAMSEY: Why, my nephew —I’m 
awfully sorry you never met my nephew, 
Mrs. Stone; I know you’d like him; he’s so 
full of fun. He’s been talking to me about 


An Interrupted Proposal 
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burglars, and about having no man in the 
house ; and I thought I’d have a hat to hang 
in the hall so a burglar could see it. 

Mrs. STONE: What a good idea! 

Mr. STONE: But how could he see a hat in 
the dark? 

Mrs. RAMSEY: Oh, I never thought of 
that! I’ll have to leave the gas burning. 

Mr. STONE: That'll be expensive. 

Mrs. Ramsey: You wouldn’t have me 
murdered in my bed just for the price of a 
little gas, would you? 

Mr. STONE: But I don’t believe 

Mrs. STONE: There, Tom; you get the hat. 

Mrs. RAMSEY: Any sort of hat will do. 
(Exil Mr. STONE.) My nephew’s a terrible 
joker, and I dare say he was just trying to 
frighten me for the fan of it; I shouldn’t be 
surprised any time to have him break into 
the house himself, just for a joke. 

Mrs. STONE: I guess he’d be surprised to 
see a man’s hat if he did. 

[Reénter MR. STONE with hat. 

Mr. STONE: Will this do? 

Mrs. RAMSEY: Oh, that’ll do nicely. 
Thank you so much; but can you spare it? 

Mr. STONE: Oh, perfectly. 


on 


Mrs. Ramsey: Well, I'll run right home 
and hang itup. It’ll bea terrible comfort to 
me. Good-night. 

Mrs. STONE: Good-night. Do come in 
again when you can tell me all about your 
nephew and his jokes. 

Mrs. RAMSEY: Yes, I will. 

Mr. STONE: Good-night. 

[#.ri/ Mrs. RAMSEY. 

Mrs. STONE: Thank goodness she didn’t 
stay! Now come; we must get out of here. 

Mr. STONE: I think it’s a pity I can’t be 
allowed to read my newspaper in peace. 

Mrs. STONE: Oh, you can read it some 
other time. 

Mr. STONE: Yes, an old newspaper would 
be such interesting reading ! 

Mrs. STONE: Well, I don’t care. 
got to have her chance. 

[ She takes him by the arm and leads him out. 
A brief pause and then HOWARD enlers 
slealthily. He wears his hat as if just 
Srom the street, and carries a silver-basket 
evidently well filled. He puts the basket 
on a chair, rubbing his hands and chuck- 
ling. 

HOWARD: Well, of all the larks! To 
think, when I only meant to take a short cut 
through the alley, I should find Aunt Nabby’s 
back door open! Just the very day I’d been 
telling her to look out for burglars, too! 
Hark —Humph! I’m a regular Macheth, 
starting likethat. I thought | heard a man’s 
voice somewhere. A man at Aunt Nabby’s 
would be queer. And all the silverin a bas- 
ket on the dining-room table ready to be 
carried off. Oh, I’ll never let Aunt Nabby 
hear the last of it. Where'd I better hide it ? 
(Looks about and evidently begins to be as- 
tonished. Then he catches sight of the picture 
on the table and takes tt up in greater amaze- 
ment than ever.) Great Scott! What’s this! 
Holy Moses! That’s the girl I saved at the 
beach last summer, and had to go off without 
meeting on land. How did Aunt Nabby get 





Good-night. 


Helen’s 


that? I wonder why I never saw it? What 
has Aunt Nabby done to her room! I never 
saw that— where in thunder amI?_ By the 


great jumping Jehoshaphat! I’min the wrong 
house! (Sound within.) There’s somebody 
coming! And I’ve got the silver-basket ! 
(Looks around desperately, then catches up 
the basket and rushes behind the curtains 
at the back. Enter Tracy, shown in by 
Betty.) 
eet 


BETTY: Please take a seat, sir. Miss Stone 
will be down directly. [Exvit. 

Tracy: Well, I’m in for it. I hope I 
don’t look as I feel. I wonder if every man, 
when he is going to propose, feels as if he’d 
been caught running away with the family 
silver. It’s queer that my knees should feel 
shaky just because I’m going to say a few 
words with my tongue. They haven’t got to 
do the proposing, and might at least hold me 
up in good shape while I do the job. I only 
hope the girl that’s being proposed to feels 
as nervous as the man, forin that case Helen 
won’t notice. I wish I was sure how she 
does feel. Her mother said she would have 
me, but Mr. Stone blurted out something one 
night about that fellow she saw last summer 
that saved her life. She hasn’t seen him 
since; that’s one comfort. 

[Enter HELEN. 

HELEN: How do you do, Mr. Tracy? 

Tracy: I’m very well, thank you, Miss 
Stone. I came to—oh, excuse me. How do 
you do? 

HELEN: I’m always well, 
Won’t you be seated ? 

Tracy: Thanks. It’s—it’s rather cold 
for the season: don’t you think so? 

HELEN: Oh, not very. Besides, I like 
cold weather. 

[As soon as TRACY and HELEN are seated 
HOWARD Sticks his head out between the 
curtains. Whenever TRACY furns, or af- 
lterward goes toward the window, HOWARD 
draws his head in quickly. This business 
is repeated with each mention of the 
window. 

Tracy: You’re right: it isn’t very cold. 
Don’t you think the room is rather warm, if 
you'll pardon my saying so? 

HELEN: You might open the window. 

Tracy (going toward the window, but 
turning back without touching the curtains): 
I’m afraid it would be too cold for you. 


thank you. 


HELEN: Thank you, I sha’n’t mind it in 
the least. (He approaches window.) Only 
I wouldn’t open it too much, for the wind is 
that way. 

Tracy (coming back and sitting down 
again): 1 guess I won’t open it. 

HELEN: Perhaps it’s just as well. 

Tracy: I dare say the trouble’s with me 
instead of with the room, anyway. 

HELEN: I hope there is nothing the matter 
with you. 

Tracy: Oh, no; only I may as well own 
I’m a little nervous. 

HELEN: Nervous? 
nervous ? 

Tracy: Well, you see when a man has 
made up his mind to say something that may 
change his whole life he naturally is a little 
shaky about it. 

HELEN: Then I should think he’d bette: 
not say it. 

Tracy: Oh, faint heart ne’er won fair lady. 
[He bends forward to take her hand. She 

pretends not to notice and lifts her hand 

lo arrange her picture on the table beside 
which sheis sitling. He recovers himself, 
but becomes more uneasy. 

HELEN: How queer those old proverbs 
are. I don’t think they mean much. 

TrRAcY: That’s a beautiful picture of you. 

HELEN: Thank you. As you were saying, 
we're having a very mild winter. 

TRACY: Yes, we certainly are: but I wanted 
to say -—— 

HELEN: We’ve had so little snow. 

TRACY: Very little. I must ask you—— 

HELEN: It will make the winter seem very 
short. 

Tracy: Yes; I think I might open the 
window a little. (He rises, and moves a 
slep toward the window.) 

HELEN: Don’t open it so wide that it will 
blow on the lamp. 

Tracy: I didn’t think of that. It’s better 
shut. (Relurns to seat.) Vm a fool, but 
I’m afraid to say what I came to say. 

HELEN: I hope you’re not afraid of me. 

TRAcY: I am, though, awfully. 

HELEN: I didn’t know I was so frightful. 


Ox 


Tracy: Oh, you’re not. You 
charming. That’s just the trouble. 

HELEN: That’s a pretty compliment. 

Tracy: I’m not complimenting; I’m in 
sober earnest. 

HELEN: Have you been skating lately ? 

Tracy: No; there hasn’t been any skat- 
ing. 
HELEN: Oh, so there hasn’t. Isn’t it 
queer how one winter we have so much 
skating, and the next we don’t have any ? 

TRACY: Miss Stone— Helen—I—you must 
have seen 

HELEN (rising quickly and going to lable 
at side of room for photograph): Oh, that 
reminds me. I want to sbow you a picture 
of the beach I’ve just got. Clare Perkins 
has sent it to me. She took it last summer 

TRACY: It’s very pretty; but I can’t be 
inierested in pictures, Miss Stone, when I 
want to ask you to marry me. 

HELEN: I wouldn’t ask that if I were you. 

Tracy: Why not? 

HELEN: We’re such good friends, it’s a 
pity to spoil it. 

TRACY: Spoil it? How does that spoil it? 

HELEN: Why, of course, I can’t marry 
you, Mr. Tracy; and it’s so awkward to talk 
about such things. 

Tracy: Why can’t you marry me? 

HELEN: Oh, let’s not talk about it! 

Tracy: I know what the trouble is. 
There’s some other fellow. 

HELEN: What nonsense ! 
isn’t. 

Tracy: It’s probably that man that pulled 
you out of the water at the beach last sum- 
mer. I didn’t suppose you were so romantic ! 

HELEN: I’m not romantic! 

Tracy: And you don’t even know his 
name. 

HELEN: Then, of course, I couldn’t be in 
love with him. 

TRAcyY: But he saved your life. 

HELEN: I couldn’t help that, could I? 

Tracy: But you’re in love with him. I’m 
sure of it. What beastly luck some fellows 
have. Why couldn’t I have had his chance ? 


ot 


HELEN: But he was so splendidly brave! 
The way he jumped into the water just as he 
was! I shall remember him till I die! 

Tracy: Didn’t I tell you you were in love 
with him ? 

HELEN: A girl doesn’t have to be in love 
with every man she remembers. 

Tracy: I’m not so sure of that. Anyway, 
she wouldn’t expect to remember a fellow 
forever if she wasn’t in love with him. 

HELEN: Well, suppose it were so? 
Haven’t I a right to do as I choose? 
[Demonstrations of delight from HOWARD. 

Much depends upon doing well and not 

overdoing the pantomime and facial ex- 

pression of HOWARD through this entire 
scene. During the following speeches his 
pleasure gives place to disgust and anger. 

TRACY: Some people have all the luck. 
Steve Howard saved a girl somewhere last 
summer, and he says she was the hand- 
somest creature he ever laid eyes on. 

HELEN: Steve Howard? Whois he? Is 
he handsome ? 

Tracy: Oh, not at all. 
looking chap. 

HELEN: Has he very nice eyes? 

Tracy: I should say his eyes were the 
ordinary, bargain-counter kind. 


Why should you be 


are too 





Of course there 


Very ordinary- 


HELEN: Then he couldn't be the man that 
rescued me. 

Tracy: Rescued you? Of course not. 
But, Miss Stone — Helen, isn’t there any 
hope at all 
[BETTY rushes in screaming. 

BetTry: Oh, murder! Thieves! Burglars! 

HELEN: What's the matter ? 

Betty: Thesilver! Allthesilver’s stolen ! 

HELEN: Stolen! 

BETTY: I left it on the dining-room table 
in the basket, and it’s gone. 

Tracy: But how could a burglar get in at 
this time of night? 

BETTY: It’s all the fault of that cook. She 
went into the alley with her feller, and left 
the door open. 

TRACY: Is there any clew for the police? 
[HOWARD advances from between the cur- 

lains, holding basket. 

HOWARD: It won’t be necessary to give the 
police aclew. Here’s the silver. 

[The girls scream. BETTY runs out of the 
room. 

Tracy: Steve Howard! How in the name 
of wonder did you get here, and what are you 
doing ? 

HOWARD: Making a fool of myself, and 
hearing what you think of me. 
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HELEN: Why, it’s the man at the beach! 

‘TRACY: The man at the beach? The man 
that saved you? 

HELEN: To think this is the way I should 
see you next! 

HOWARD: Oh, do let me explain. 
only a stupid joke. 

TRACY (bitlerly): Yes, I should say it was 
stupid enough: but I can see that this is no 
place for me. Miss Stone, I wish you good- 
evening. (Bows and exit.) 

HELEN (s/iffly): And now, Mr. Howard— 
your friend called you Howard, I think ?— 
perhaps you will be good enough to explain 
what this means. 

HowARD: You have every right to be of- 
fended, Miss Stone; but I had so often hoped 
to find you, that it’s pretty hard to have-you 
speak to me like that. 

HELEN: You can’t expect a girl to speak 
very warmly to a man who is caught trying 
to make off with the family silver. 

HOWARD (pulling down baskel and coming 
foward her): Of course, it must seem ex- 
traordinary. I thought I was in the house 
of my aunt, who lives next door. I meant 
to play her a joke, and I’ve only made you 
angry. 

HELEN: Oh, I’m not angry. I’m only— 
only surprised. 

HOWARD (taking her hand): If you only 
knew how I’ve thouglrt of you, dreamed of 
you, hoped to find you 
[Enter Mr. and Mrs. STONE in dressing- 

gowns, much agitated. 

Mrs. STONE: Oh, my darling! Has he 
killed you?) Whereis the burglar? Just let 
me get at him! I’ll teach him to rob de- 
fenseless women and children ! 

Mr. STONE: Yes, yes; just let your mother 
Bet at him! He'll see whether she’s defense- 
ess ! 

HELEN: There isn’t any burglar, mother. 
This is my friend, Mr. Howard. We met at 
the beach last summer —in the water. 

MRS. STONE: It isn’t the man that saved 
you from drowning, is it ? 

HELEN: Yes, mother. 

Mrs. STONE: Noble young man, how cana 
mother thank you? (Grasps hand.) 
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HOWARD (much embarrassed): Oh, I beg 
you won’t mention it. I’d be glad to do it 
again any time, if you’ll let me know. 

Mr. STONE: Shake hands, young fellow; 
we’ll call on you every time Helen’s in danger 
of drowning. 

HELEN: Ilow silly you are, father! (She 
turns to her mother,and says, aside): Mother, 
don’t you know how you and father look? 

Mrs. STONE: Mercy! I forgot! Mr. 
Howard, I hope you’|l excuse us. That silly 
Betty declared there were burglars in the 
house. 

Mr. STONE: Oh, Mr. Howard won’t mind 
my looks. Now I’m here I’ll just have an- 
other look at that paper. 

Mrs. STONE (aside, taking him by the 
arm): Come out of here this minute. Can’t 
you see that this time Helen’s really gota 
chance? (Aloud): Good-night, Mr. Howard. 
I hope we shall see you often. 

[She leads her husband out, he remonstrat- 
ng’. 

HowArD: I can only apologize once more, 
Miss Stone. I’ve been trying to find you ever 
since I had to go away last summer without 
knowing you, and here I’ve made such a fool 
of myself that you’ll never want to see me 
again. 

HELEN: Won’t you sit down? We might 
talk it over. 

Howarp: And you’ll forgive me for alarm- 
ing you so? 

HELEN: Here’s my hand on it. 

[He takes her hand, holds it a minute looking 
at it; then he looks up into her face, and 

. as she droops her head he stoops and kisses 
her hand. 





It was 





CuRTAIN. 


Half-Hour Plays for the Parlor 


Several charming little plays of love and humor, which 
can be given in the parlor without any stage settings, 
like this one by Professor Bates, will be published in 
The Journal this year. The next one will present a 
wife’s laughable serio-comic attempt to improve her 
husband. 
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DRAWN By OSSON LOWELL 


“Mr. Trowbridge Took Me to the Beehives to Get Some Honey and Show Me What a Queen Bee is Like” 


XVI 

FTER all, Mr. Brett’s ticket was different from mine 
A again, but | suppose he couldn’t arrange to have the 
same kind and see something of me on the journey, 
because, as I’d asked him, he would have done it if possi- 
ble. We went back part of the way we had come the 
night before, in the same grand kind of train, as far as 
Cleveland, which we reached in the morning quite early. 
We got out there, for no fine trains like that stop at the vil- 
lage near which Mr. Brett’s cousins live, and he said the 
best thing we could do would be to drive to the farm ina 
motor-car. It was about forty miles away, but witha good 
car which he could easily get we wouldn’t be more than 
two hours, allowing for bad roads. When I hesitated, 
thinking of expense, Mr. Brett explained that among his 
many other occupations he had once acted as a chauffeur, 
therefore, knowing the tricks of the trade and being a sort 
of professional himself, he could always hire a motor at a 
nominal price. This settled my doubts. We drove inacab 
to a hotel where he left me, with Vivace, while he went to 
search for a car. Presently he came back with a smart 
gray thing which matched my clothes; and not only was 
there a gray chauffeur to go with it, but a gray holland coat 
for me, and a gray silk hood with a lace curtain. I do 

think they do things well in America. 
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Mr. Brett wanted to know if I would like a short run 
about Cleveland before starting, so I said yes, as I love 
seeing new things; and it was beautiful. Bournemouth 
and Folkestone and Harrogate rolled into one wouldn’t fill 
it, and Cleveland is a great deal grander than any of them. 

I looked forward to seeing the country between Cleveland 
and Aristo, which is the name of the town nearest to the 
Valley Farm, because, except for the drives I had had near 
Newport, I knew nothing at all of the real country in 
America. But as we went on and on I was disappointed. 
The scenery itself was lovely, rich and peaceful, with groves 
of maple trees which would have been quite new to me if I 
hadn’t seen a few in the East; but the villages were blots 
rather than beauty spots, and we saw only peasants and 
farm people. ' 

Mr. Brett was driving the car with me beside him, while 
the chauffeur sat behind, and I made three such remarks to 
him before I stopped to remember that his relatives were 
farm people. I could have bitten my tongue then, but he 
didn’t seem to be offended. 

‘** Outside the towns in the West there are few of what 
you would call gentlefolk,’’ said he, with just the faintest 
emphasis of good-natured scorn for English prejudice. 
‘* Nor are there any ‘country houses’ as you understand 
the name in England. Here people live in the country to 
till the land and to live by tilling it; yet they don’t call 
themselves ‘peasants’ either. Many people from the Old 
World would never understand what they really are, or 
their point of view; but you will, Lady Betty. You are 


quick and sympathetic and intelligent. They’ll surprise 
you a little at first, | warn you, and for about ten minutes 
maybe you won’t know whiat to make of them. But | 
count on you to see the point in spite of all your traditions.”’ 

I laughed. ‘‘ Well, I only wish I knew what my tradi- 
tions are,’’ said I. 

‘* You may feel them prickling up and down your spine 
fora bit, while you’re getting used to a new order of things 
at the Valley Farm,” answered Mr. Brett. ‘‘ I shall be 
enormously interested in watching the effect upon you, 
before I— have to say good-by.”’ 

I forgot everything he had been saying when I heard that 
last sentence. 

‘* Will you have to say good-by soon?’’ I asked in a 
crestfallen voice. 

He didn’t speak for a minute, perhaps on account of a 
series of bumps in the road, which, though so pretty, was 
much worse for driving than any I have seen at home. At 
last he said, ‘‘ To tell you the truth, Lady Betty, I should 
like to stop and pay my cousins a little visit, but—1 don’t 
know if I have a right to.’’ 

‘*Oh, why not?’’ I asked. 
lighted to keep you?’’ 

‘Perhaps. Ihopeso. But what about you?’’ 

‘* If it depended one bit on me you’d make a long visit.’’ 

‘* Wouldn’t you really mind seeing me hanging around 
—sometimes? Just at meals, you know—or to take you a 
drive once in a while?”’ 

I looked at him merrily through my talc window, for I 
felt happy and light-hearted, and the world seemed such a 
very nice place to live in at that moment. 

** Do you truly need to have me answer that question ?”’ 
I asked. ‘* If you do we can’t be real friends as | thought, 
after all.”’ 

** You say that because you are kind—too kind to have 
reflected enough, perhaps. An accident—the happiest 
accident in the world for me—has given me a chance to 
see something of you, Lady Betty ; but I don’t want to take 
advantage of that sweet kindness of yours, which is partly 
all your own, and partly the essence of your youth and 
innocence.”’ 

‘* Now you are making me very cross,” said I. ‘‘ I 
won’t hear you talk so. You may laugh at me, because 
we’ve known each other such a short time, but really and 
truly you are the best fricnd I’ve ever had. I wouldn’t 
lose you for any one or any thing in the world, and | don’t 
mean to, unless you get tired of me—so there! ”’ 

‘** Tired of you! Good Heavens, | tired of you!”’ 

‘* Very well, then,’’ said I flippantly, ‘‘ so far as I’m con- 
cerned you needn’t say *‘ good-by’ to the Valley Farm till 
you feel the first symptoms coming on.”’ 

‘* Lady Betty,’’ remarked Mr. Brett, ‘‘ I wonder if there’s 
another girl like you in the world ?’’ 

‘* Accoriting to my .mother, there isn’t another so 
vexing,” i -eplied. 


‘*Wouldn’t they be de- 


We both laughed ; and then he suddenly said, ‘‘ Here is 
Aristo.’’ 

I stared about wildly. ‘‘ Where, where?’’ I asked. 

He laughed a great deal more. ‘‘ Why, you’re looking 
at the post-office and the grocery and dry-goods store.’’ 

Sure enough, there was a brown wooden building at the 
top of a dusty hill we were just climbing ; but there was 
nothing else anywhere except a clear, brown creek, and 
some sweet-smelling meadows with a white horse gazing in 
a bored way over rather a queer fence, and some cows 
asleep under a clump of maple trees. 

‘* Where’s the rest of it?’’ I went on. ‘‘ Where are the 
other shops and houses, and the people ?”’ 

** Oh, the other shops and the houses aren’t built yet, but 
they may be any time; and then the people will come. 
The slow trains from Cleveland stop just behind the hill 
several timesaday. But you mustn’t think this is the only 
place you will have to do your shopping when you’re at 
the Valley Farm. Wait till you see Hermann’s Corner. 
There’s a great emporium there, and you'll ruffle the feel- 
ings of half the ladies of Cummer County if you don’t fall 
in love with it and its proprietor, Whit Walker. Promise 
you'll let me be the first one to introduce you to both ?”’ 

I promised, and wanted to be prepared for what I must 
expect to find; but Mr. Brett would tell me nothing. He 
said that neither the great Whit Walker nor Hermann’s 
Corner Emporium could possibly be described for the 
comprehension of a foreigner. 


an 


We were in a sweet and gracious country now. As we 
whizzed along the up-and-down road between billowing 
meadows of grain we could see here and there a farmhouse 
showing between trees, or peering over the brow of a 
rounded hill; but there was none where I longed to stop 
until we came in sight of a dear old red-brick house— 
really old, not what Americans call old. It was set back 
several hundred yards from the road, and an avenue of 
mnagnificent maples led up to the comfortable, rose-draped 
porch which sheltered the door. There was an old- 
fashioned garden on one side, with a running flame of 
hollyhocks hemming it in; the background was a dark 
green oak and maple grove; and in a clover meadow 
beyond the garden was a colony of beehives. It looked an 
ideal story-book place, and I wished it might be the Valley 
Farm, but thought such a thing too good to be true. 

So I was delighted when we turned in at the open gate 
with its guardian apple tree on each side. We sailed up 
the avenue under the maples, but instead of making for the 
front entrance, turned off into afarm road which led around 
the side of the house, and the tooting of our horn brought 
three women smiling and waving to a door under a long, 
narrow veranda before we stopped. 

One was a tall, thin, middle-aged woman, with gray- 
brown hair pulled away from her forehead and done in a 
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knob at the back of her head. Her skin was sunburned ; 
she wore a black-and-white print frock without so much 
as a ruffle or tuck, and her sleeves were rolled up over 
her sunburned arms above the elbows ; she had no real 
pretensions of being pretty, and yet, somehow, she was 
one of the nicest-looking women I ever saw. She had 
the sort of expression in her eyes and in her smile you 
would like your mother to have, if you could have had 
your mother made to order, , 

On her right stood a very pretty girl with a dazzling 
white complexion, all the whiter tor a gold-powder ot 
freckles—black eyes rather deep set; dimples and a 
quantity of curly, bright red hair wound in a crown Of 
braids around her head. She was in print, too, but it 
was blue and very becoming. 

On the tall woman’s left was another girl, also pretty, 
though in a florid way, with great blue eyes, a full 
mouth, and a mouse-colored fringe down to her eye- 
brows. She was more elaborately dressed than the 
others, but she hadn’t the look of simple refinement 
which the first two had. All three waved something 
excitedly. One had a huge kitchen spoon, another a 
book and the third a towel. 
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** Howdy, Cousin Jim!’ cried the nice woman, as Mr. 
Brett stopped the car in front of the door. ** We're 
mighty glad to see you again. This is the young Lady 
Bulkeley, isn’tit? We're mighty glad to see her, too, and 
we’re going to try and make her as happy as we can.”’ 

‘* | knew you would, Cousin Fanny, or | wouldn’t have 
brought her to you,’’ said Mr. Brett, jumping out and 
helping me down. ‘‘ But she’s Lady Betty.’’ 

‘* I thought that would be a little too familiar to begin 
with,’’ said the dear woman, with a perfectly angelic 
smile, and a pleasant American accent with rather more 
roll of the ‘‘ r’’ than I'd heard in the East. ‘*‘ But you 
shall be called just what you like best, my dear.”’ 

‘* Shall 1? Then I should like you to call me Betty,”’ 
said I, shaking hands hard with Mr. Brett’s Cousin 
Fanny, and my heart warming to her for her own sake 
as well as. his. 

She smiled and pressed my hand. ‘‘ Why, you are 
just like an American girl, my dear,”’ she exclaimed. 
‘* Not a bit stiff and English like we supposed you would 
be. We all thought we were going to be afraid of you, 
but I guess we won't, will we, Patty and Ide?” 

I saw that I was expected to take this as an introduc- 
tion. I smiled and bowed to the two girls, and when 
they put out their hands I put mine out, too. 

‘* lm very happy to know you,”’ said Patty, the pretty 
red-haired one. 

‘* How do you do?” inquired Ide, the one with the 
fringe. 

I fancied that they must both be Mrs. Trowbridge’s 
daughters, but she continued the ceremony of presenta- 
tion by saying : 

‘* Patty is Miss Pinkerton ; and Ide is Miss Jay. They 
most generally stay with Mr. Trowbridge and me pretty 
nearly all the year round. Patty takes music lessons in 
Arcona twice a week, and keeps up her other studies, 
and Ide helps me look after the house and the milk. I 
should have hard work to get along without either of 
them, it seems to me ; and I expect I shall be feeling just 
the same way about you before you leave me. Here 
comes Mr. Trowbridge now. See, Cousin Jim, here 
comes your Cousin Hezekiah. He’s been hiving aswarm 
of bees; that’s why he’s got that mosquito-net veil 
around his hat. Something like your automobile one, 
Lady Betty.” 

A man of sixty or more, in white duck trousers and 
bluish shirt with a turned-down collar a little open at the 
neck, was coming toward the house from the direction of 
the beehive colony. He had no coat on; in fact, I think 
a gray linen thing hanging over a wooden rocking-chair 
on the veranda must have been his. His battered straw 
hat, with the mosquito-net veil which Mrs. Trowbridge 
had mentioned, was on the back of his-head, and when 
he saw us he snatched it off and waved it as his wife had 
waved her spoon, and Ide her towel. From a distance 
he looked just an ordinary farmer, but when he came 
near enough for me to make out his features I saw that 
he was very far from ordinary. He had a splendid head, 
the head of a statesman, and his face was clear and 
intellectual, with keen, kind eyes. 
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He shook hands, too, with me and Mr. Brett. There 
was no reason why he should have been glad to see me, 
a perfect stranger, but he seemed to be so honestly 
yleased that it warmed my heart, and made me feel at 

ome in the sweet, old, red-brick farmhouse. 

‘*] reckon we’re going to be real good friends,’’ said 
he. ‘‘ If we’d known just how you were coming, Jim, 
I'd have liked to meet you and her little ladyship— 
the first ladyship we’ve had in these parts. You didn’t 

ive us any idea, though, and now I see why. But look 

ere, mother, you might have had the front door open. 
I’m afraid the young lady from England will think we’re 
mighty informal.’’ 

** | shouldn’t wonder if that’s just about what she’ll 
like to think, father,’’ said Mrs. ‘Trowbridge, with her 
smile that was so motherly and friendly at the same 
time. ‘‘ Miss Woodburn would have been over to see 
you if she could; she was just ready to jump for joy 
when Patty ran across to tell her you were coming ; but 
Miss Page is pretty sick, and Sally felt she couldn’t leave 
her, so she sent you her love, and she’ll be along the 
minute she can get away.”’ 

Just for a moment it struck me as odd to hear this 
simple farm woman in her straight print calmly callin 
my charming, dainty friend, ‘‘ Sally,’’ as if there coul 
be no shadow of doubt in any one’s mind of their perfect 
social equality. But in another second I could have 
boxed my own ears for my denseness and snobbish stu- 
pidity. Already I was beginning faintly to understand 
some of the ‘‘ points ’’ at which Mr. Brett had hinted. 

‘* Maybe you'd like to go to have a look at your 
room,’’ went on Mrs. Trowbridge. ‘‘ Patty and Ide 
have picked you some flowers, and I hope you'll find 
everything right a 

** Oh, do let me take her,’’ exclaimed Patty. 

** Me, too!”’ cried Ide. 

** They’re just like children. I guess we’ll have to 
humor them this once,’’ laughed Mrs. Trowbridge. 





When I smiled at Patty she cuddled her arm around 
me, and then Ide promptly did the same. ‘Thus inter- 
laced, the procession moved into the house. 

The door of the veranda opens into a cozy sitting- 
room. ‘There is nothing which you could point out as 
pretty in the furnishing, but the room has a bright, 
welcoming look, and makes you want to live in it. 

There is the queerest, irregular-striped carpet on the 
floor, all faded into a pleasant indefiniteness of tint, a 
high-backed sofa upholstered with black horsehair, a 
big clock on the crowded mantelpiece, with the pendu- 
lum showing through a wreath of flowers on its glass, 
patchwork cushions and others embroidered with 
worsted and beads on the sofa and in the great horse- 
hair-covered armchair, and in the middle of the room a 
round table with a home-made fancy-work cover, scarcely 
showing under its great bowl of mixed country flowers 
and its neat piles ot books and magazines. 

‘* What a nice room!’’ I exclaimed, pausing for a 
glance around. 

The girls looked surprised. 

** Do you think so?”’ asked Patty. ‘‘ We were afraid 
maybe you wouldn't. The things you’re used to must 
be a good deal handsomer. Everything’s so old here.’’ 

‘* T love old things,’’ said I. ‘* Our house at home is 
very old, and I wouldn’t have anything changed for 
worlds, even if it were to be made better.”’ 

‘* Why, that’s kind of the way I feel, too!’’ exclaimed 
Patty, giving my waist a sympathetic squeeze. 
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The stairway, very steep and narrow, leads straight up 
from the ‘‘ living-room,’’ which is apparently in the 
centre of the house and fills the place of a hall. At the 
top is a landing, with a bare, painted floor, and doors 
opening from it. One of the doors is mine ; and as they 
showed me in I could see that Patty and Ide both waited 
breathlessly for my verdict, their faces looking quite 
strained and anxious until I exclaimed : 

‘* How fresh and pretty it is here!’’ 

It is a dear room, with something pathetic about its 
simple sweetness, and the kind thought to give me 
pleasure which shows in every little innocent detail. 
The floor is covered with a white straw matting ; there’s 
a wide, wooden bed, stiff, square shams to hide the pil- 
lows, with fluted frills aoe the edges, a thing covered 
with a veneer of mahogany, which | should call a chest 
of drawers if Patty and Ide hadn’t mentioned it as a 
‘* bureau,’’ a mirror over it divided into halves, a cro- 
cheted pincushion, and in vases painted by home talent 
the sweetest grass-pinks I ever smelled. The scent of 
dried rose leaves and lavender mingles with the per- 
fume of the pinks ; and on the wall are old-fashioned steel 
engravings and photographs in home-made frames. 

I didn’t stop to examine the pictures at first, but after 
Patty and Ide had tripped away (‘‘ to see about my 
dinner,’’ they said) I was attracted by a faded cabinet 
photograph framed with shells. It was a full-length 
figure of a young man on horseback. He was dressed 
something like those splendid cowboys they took me to 
see at Earlscourt when I was a little girl, and the face 
was Mr. Brett’s. It was so handsome and dashing I 
could hardly stop staring at it while I washed off the dust 
of motoring. Evidently the photograph in its frame has 
been on the wall a long time. I am glad they happened 
to put it in what they call the ‘‘ spare room,’ so I can 
look at it whenever I like without any one noticing. 
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HEN I went downstairs dinner was ready in a cool, 

shady dining-room with a bare floor painted brown 
and a long table down the middle. It wasn’t quite two 
o’clock, but it turned out that the family had had their 
dinner at noon exactly, and this was a meal only for Mr. 
Brett and me, with Patty and Ide to bring us things, 
while Mrs. Trowbridge, who was cooking for us, flitted 
in, smiling, from time to time, to ask how we were ‘‘ get- 
ting along.”’ 

It was a very funny dinner, according to my ideas, for 
I never had a meal a bit like it at home. We had 
chicken fried with cream ; and all around our plates ina 
semicircle were a quantity of tiny dishes. Each one had 
a dab of something different in it: mashed potatoes, 
succotash, green peas, a kind of vegetable marrow to 
which they gave the unworthy name of ‘‘ squash,’’ raw 
tomatoes, sweet green pickles, preserved strawberries ; 
and if we stopped eating to breathe or speak, Patty flew 
in with a plate of freshly-made things of the most 
heavenly nature, called ‘‘ corn fritters.’’ To drink we 
had iced tea, and there was raspberry vinegar, too, 
which we were supposed to swallow with our dinner ; 
and afterward there was hot apple pie, with custard and 
slabs of cheese to eat at the same time. 

We were obliged to eat a good deal of everything, 
otherwise Mrs. Trowbridge would have felt hurt, and 
I felt sleepy when we had finished; but when Mr. 
Trowbridge at last offered to show ‘‘ Cousin Jim ”’ around 
the farm maybe I looked wistful, for they asked if I 
would go with them. Mr. Trowbridge had on a linen 
coat now, a long yellow one, which I should laugh at if 
I saw it on the stage in a play, but it suited him, and he 
looked quite impressive in it. He fanned himself witha 
large straw hat, without any ribbon, and talked splen- 
didly to us, as we three walked together under the trees. 
He quoted Shakespeare and Wordsworth and Tennyson ; 
and in mentioning his work at the hives in the morning, 
asked if we had read Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Life of the Bee.” 
From that he fell to discussing other things of 
Maeterlinck’s with Mr..Brett, and incidentally talked of 
Ibsen. There wasn’t the least affectation about it all. 
The quotations and allusions he made were mixed up 
incidentally with conversation about the beauty of the 
country and life on a farm. He was interested in the 
subjects, and took it for granted that we were, so he 
chatted about things he cared for, modestly and happily. 

By-and-by he left us and went to speak to a man who 
works on the farm. He was going to show us the 
maple-sugar camp when he came back, and we sat on a 
felled oak and waited. 

‘** What an extraordinary man,’’ I said to Mr. Brett. 

‘** ‘You mean because he’s a farmer,’’ said he. __ 

‘““ Well—I suppose I do. But then, of course, he’s a 
gentleman farmer, not an ordinary one at all.”’ 

‘** He’s a gentleman in the way that all the-good peo- 
ple in the country round are gentlefolk because they’re 


self-respecting and kind-hearted and intelligent. Buthe 
comes of generations of workers. They’ve no preten- 
sions to blue blood, and don’t think themselves superior 
socially to their own farm-hands, nor do they consider 
themselves inferior to anybody. They take it for granted 
that they are the equals of any other American, or, for the 
matter of that, persons of any foreign nation. You will, 
perhaps, hear them talking about your King and Queen 
as ‘ Edward’ and ‘ Alexandra’; but they really won’t 
mean the slightest disrespect.’’ 

** You needn’t be afraid I shall misunderstand anything 
they may do or say,’’ said I. ‘* My ideas about them are 
beginning to crystallize already, as you thought they 
would. Why, Mr. Brett, in a way I believe they’re like 
Us — more like us, really, deep down and far back, than a 
good many enormously rich people I met at Newport 
who think no end of themselves and live in palaces, and 
know royalties abroad. We take ourselves for granted, 
and then don’t make any more fuss or bother about our 
manners or whether we’re going to do the right thing or 
not. Buta few of the people even in your Four Hundred 
don’t seem quite easy in their minds about themselves. 
They don’t relax and look thoroughly comfortable, as if 
they really liked it. They don’t fol about as we do; 
they only pretend to loll, because it’s in their part in the 
play they’re acting— oh, such a smart, society kind of 
play, with lots of changes of dress and scene in every 
act, and they seem to be thinking a lot about themselves. 
Now, | can’t imagine your cousins doing that. They 
just take themselves for granted, as we do in England.”’ 

‘* You’ve got hold of things even sooner than I 
thought you would. Lady Betty,’’ said Mr. Brett, when 
I stopped, horrified at myself for my long harangue, 
in which I’d_ been thinking out things as I went on. 
‘*But all the same, you know you’d rather die than be 
doomed to live among such people and in such a place.” 

‘* Perhaps I should be bored after a while, but I don’t 
feel now as if I should. I know I could be happy if I 
had people with me whom I loved.” 

** But could you love any one who——?’’ 


or 


** Well, I’ve got rid of that fellow,’’ said Mr. Trowbridge 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Now we’ll have a look around the camp 
and afterward we'll go into the sugar-house.”’ 

We'd been talking so earnestly that we hadn’t heard 
him come up, and I felt quite dazed for a minute. 

He explained everything to us, or rather to me, for 
Mr. Brett knew all about it. Then we had a long walk 
over the hills, and when we came back Mr. Trowbridge 
took me to the beehives to get some honey and show 
me what a queen bee is like. 

After we had done all this sightseeing it was past five 
o’clock, and J] was longing for tea. ‘‘ We shall have it 
soon now,”’ I said to myself, as we sat on the side ve- 
randa on benches and rocking-chairs fanning ourselves. 
Mrs. Trowbridge and the girls had changed their dresses 
while we were away, and put on white ones, fresh and 
nice, though the plainest of the plain—except Ide, who 
had a pink Alsatian bow in her hair and a flowered 
sash. ‘They all sat and rocked, but nobody said any- 
thing about tea. ‘* They do have it late,’”’ I thought. 

Suddenly Ide exclaimed, ‘‘ My, how thirsty I am! 
I guess I’ll go and get myself a drink of water from the 
mineral spring,’’ and then, catching my yearning eye, 
she asked if I would like to go, too. 

When your whole soul is sighing for tea cold water 
does seem a poor substitute, but I began to lose: hope 
now, so I followed her. The water, which we got ata 
spring in the deep grass and drank out of a tin dipper, 
was deliciously cold, more refreshing than iced water, 
and didn’t make you thirstier than ever again in half a 
second. Still, | couldn’t tear my thoughts trom tea, and 
when we got back to the house I was encouraged to find 
Mrs. Trowbridge and Patty had disappeared. 

‘*[ must go and help them get tea,’’ said Ide, “* if 
you'll excuse me.”’ 

I said ‘‘ Of course’’ with alacrity, and hoped soon to 
see a tray coming out on to the veranda, where it was 
so cool now. Half an hour passed, however, and noth- 
ing happened. It was getting on toward six o’clock, 
and a smell of frying floated to us from the kitchen. 

‘* | suppose they’re beginning to cook something that 
takes a long time to do, for dinner —or supper, rather,”’ 
I thought. ‘‘* She said they were getting tea, so ra 

‘* Tea’s ready, good people, if you’re ready for it,”’ 
announced Mrs. Trowbridge at the door. 

‘Mr. Trowbridge and Mr. Brett got up, and I did, too, 
disappointed that we weren’t to have it outdoors ; but 
still, | reminded myself, the sitting-room would be nice 
and cool. But I found that we were being led through 
to the dining-room. 

There was the long table laid out again, with a 
regular sit-down meal: cream cheese, and cake, and 
blackberries, and a big plate of honey; some curious 
kind of smoked meat cut very thin, and the potatoes 
which I’d smelled frying. 

** What an odd tea!’’ Ithought. But the oddest part 
was that, after all, there wasn’t any tea. 


et 


We sat down, and at the far end of the table were two 
young men, all soapy and sleek, their hair very wet, and 
their sleeves (with no cuffs) very short. We were intro- 
duced to each other, and they bowed rather awkwardly 
without saying anything, but I couldn’t understand their 
names. One of the two never spoke, and ate with his 
knife until he saw me looking, when he stopped and got 
red. After that he cut up everything on his plate quite 
small before he ate it, and stuck out his elbows. The 
other, who sat next to Ide, talked to her in a low voice, 
but I caught the words ‘‘ picnic’’ and ‘* beaus,’’ and 
they both giggled a great deal. 

Instead of tea those who liked had black coffee with 
thick cream, and the others drank what Americans call 
‘** lemonade.’’ 

It wasn’t much past six when we finished, and soon 
Mr. Brett asked me how I would like to walk over to 
Mrs. Randal’s and see my friend, Miss Woodburn, since 
she couldn’t come to me. The place was less than a 
mile away by short-cuts which he knew, and he would 
take me there. Somehow, I felt when we started that 
something was going to happen. 
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“God's Promise”: By Kate Douslas Wiggin 
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Franz Abt 


| A Word Setting by the Author of “Rebecca” 
to Franz Abt’s Beautiful Melody, “Embarrassment” 


This song may be used in public provided the 
following credit is printed on the program in 
connection with the title: “‘ By Permission of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal.’’ Under no other 
conditions may this song be used. 
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DRAWN BY ROBERT MCQUINN 
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ful poem,” 

murmured 
Juliana vaguely. 
She sat ona sun- 
warmed boulder 
at the foot of- the 
Post-office 
Beech, rosy ‘as 
anemones in her 
flowered pink 
gown, her 
golden head 
bent over the 
heap of manu- 
scripts on her 
knee. ‘‘And 
‘Gray Winds’ is a lovely title. But—somehow—I 
can’t quite grasp what it all means.’’ 

‘*T’ve made the symbolism too involved,’’ agreed 
Pendleton briefly. ‘‘ We pin-feathered geniuses see our 
pictures clearly enough, and we don’t realize that our 
audience may havea different point of view. Here, let’s 
have it.’’ He tore the sheet across, despite her cry 
of protest. ‘‘I’ll write you a better one tomorrow.”’ 

The white fragments fluttered down over the cliff. 

‘* That’s my property you’re destroying,’’ said Juliana 
indignantly. ‘‘ Whatever you tuck in the Post-office 
Beech for me is mine for keeps. Catch me criticising 
jour poetry again! For if you’re going to tear up your 
immortal verse just because its first critic is too stupid 
to see——”’ 

‘* Oh, go on, go on!”’’ Pendleton’s big, musical voice 
wavered between pique and laughter. ‘* You’re forget- 
ting your own réle, my lady. You're trying to play 
Critic, when Inspiration is your star part. You were 
born to play Inspiration, you know,’’ he went on 
steadily. Beneath the laughter in his voice there rang a 
deeper, keener note. ‘‘ You’re the only girl who ever 
can play it— who ever wi// play it—for me!”’ 


ox 


Juliana braided three daisy stalks with infinite solici- 
tude. She need not look up to see his handsome, eager 
face, his willful mouth, his dark, entreating eyes. 

‘*I mean it. You know that. You've known it all 
these weeks.’’ The man bent to her, trembling. His 
voice implored; but she would not glance his way. 
** Will you— won’t you—try?”’ 

‘* | might try it for one day, and see whether I could 
carry it off,’’ considered Juliana politely. Her cheeks 
matched her flounces ; there were telltale crinkles in her 
dimpling lips. ‘‘ What are the chief duties of an Inspira- 
tion? To glorify the author, and to praise him forever ?”’ 

‘* Tm afraid you've hit it there. We're a greedy set, 
we would-be poets, when it comes toappreciation. You 
see, we get so precious little! Our friends pity us; our 
families pity themselves. Naturally, we get thirsty.’’ 

Juliana’s gaze softened. 

‘* 1] should think your friends would glory in your 
talent,’’ she said. ‘* And I know your family are just 
bursting with pride, only — only they don’t know just how 
to say it,’’ she finished, determined, but a bit out of breath. 

‘** They certainly dissemble their emotions,’’ retorted 
Pendleton. His voice was a little harsh. ‘‘ Their latest 
expression of doting pride was a flat demand for me to 
drop my work and go into the office for all summer. 
The mills are coining money ; my own share brings me 
more now than I need or want. But father insisted that 
I ought to take an active part if | wanted to keep up with 
the game. I declined pretty flatly. Sacrifice my work, 
and step down into that ruck for a few more dollars 
a year? No, thank you. Work such as mine must be 
the supreme Master. You cannot serve Literature and 
the Main Chance.”’ He pulled himself up in embarrass- 
ment. ‘‘ I beg your pardon for thrusting my affairs upon 
you. You must be horribly bored.”’ 

‘* You weren’t thrusting them. And I’m not bored.”’ 
Juliana’s clear brows knitted in serious thought. ‘‘ But 
somehow I’ve always wondered why you wouldn’t 
rather keep on with the mills instead of writing poetry. 
It’s all so interesting, so tremendous! Of course, it’s 
grimy. But behind the dirt and the clamor and the 
grind there’s something so splendid and compelling —— 
Maybe it zs prosaic— but it’s Life !”’ 

Pendleton shrugged his shoulders. 


ax 


** So the sociological novels all tell us,’’ he said dryly. 
‘* The magagines, too. They’re crammed with pirate 
cruises among the button factories, and rose-strewn 
tournaments in the wheat-pit, and knightly labors to 
uplift the working-man. But when you step down into 
the real thing somehow the magic fades out. The 
knights are all grabbing, not giving. The sunlit glamour 
is nothing but coal-dust. I tried to act the Ministering 
Employer myself the year I left Yale. I did not stop 
with my own duties : I threw myself into the men’s lives 
body and soul. Presently it dawned on me that my 
worthy efforts weren’t making good. Instead, they 
were making paupers right and left. Worse than that, 
I was my own most miserable victim. I was not only 
wasting time ; all the knife-edge of my perception was 
being ground down against the misery of the life, its 
filth, its sodden apathy. Finally I faced «the thing 
squarely. So long as industrial conditions were so 
utterly hopeless why should I stay down there, banging 
my head against a stone wall? My own work called 
me. I went back to it. It’s trifling enough, you’ll say. 
Poetry will never even earn my bread and butter. But 
some day I shall write something which will give the 
world what years of sodden labor could not give.”’ 

Juliana nodded, grave, but with perplexity. 


[ist a beauti- 





DRAWN BY J. 1. GOULO 


Through the Beech-Tree Post-Office 


Another “Juliana” Love Story 


By Katharine Holland Brown 


** Yet other men go into that work and succeed as 
Ministering Employer. They give help, and comfort ——”’ 

‘* True. They may be especially qualified for dealing 
with the lower classes.’’ He smiled; but there was a 
hurt, boyish shadow in his eyes. ‘‘ You’re shocked at 
my gross materialism, aren’t you, Miss Juliana? But, 
believe me, I’m worshiping the highest gods I know. 
We’ve been a money-making family for four genera- 
tions ; it’s time one of us showed the world that we have 
a few aspirations beyond adding dollar to dollar. I’m 
trying —as well as I know how—to follow the Gleam.”’ 

Juliana’s face quivered with swift, generous compunc- 
tion. How narrow and bigoted were her prim little 
ideals beside this breadth, this high, calm purpose ! 

‘* Tell me what you are planning to write,’’ she urged 
shyly. ‘‘Il’d dents love to know.”’ 

‘* Would you, honestly?’’ Pendleton’s stateliness 
vanished in a trice. He flung himself down in the sand 
at her feet. ‘‘ It’s no end good of you to care, I’m 
only trying my wings, so far. The real thing, if I ever 
dare attempt it, will be a group of plays, modeled on 
classic lines, but essentially modern in character and 
plot. I want to picture present conditions, the men and 
women we brush against every day. I want to point 
out our great faults as a nation: in politics ; in society ; 
in religion; and by the sheer force of my portrayal of 
these faults to show the remedies that they demand. 
If I can do it—i// It will be the greatest service that 
a writer could give his time. Through no other medium 
can he so swiftly reach the hearts of men,”’ 


on 


Juliana looked a little dazed. 

‘It sounds magnificent. But what a task! Why, 
that’s the work of a lifetime !”’ 

‘* Yes. But if they fulfill my plan, why not?” 

‘* They sound as it they’d be tragedies, though.’’ 

‘* Hideous tragedies, every one. But isn’t real life 
forever tragic?”’ 

‘* Y-yes. So they always tell us.’’ Juliana was far 
beyond her depth, but struggling valiantly. ‘‘ But why 
can’t the great creators show us truth in a happier light, 
once in a while? Why must we always see people 
being punished for doing wrong, instead of being 
rewarded for doing right? Why can’t the hero help 
people up on the heights with him, instead of stooping 
to their level? Why ——”’ 

‘* My plays will not be built around a hero,” said 
Pendleton quietly. ‘* A woman’s character leads, all 
the way through. And she will be all that you can ask. 
She’s not only to be lovely beyond words, She'll be 
wise, and sweet, and loyal as a star. I may fail in ever 
other thing: but I’ll not fail in picturing her. For il 
be drawing her from the living model—tfrom my ideal, 
my dream, made real.’’ 

Juliana caught the echo of that meaning tremor in his 
voice. She stood up quickly. She was no longer out 
beyond her depth ; but while these shallows were famil- 
iar they, too, had their hazards. 

‘*] do thank you for telling me this, Mr. Pendleton. 
You have honored me by your confidence. And—I 
may really keep these?’’ She held up the handful of 
pa. ‘* You put them into the hollow tree for me, you 

now. Aren’t they really mine?”’ 

‘* Of course they’re yours.’’ Pendleton strode close 
at het side up the long-terraced garden. ‘‘ For knowing 
you gave me the power to write them —just as knowing 
you has made the rest of life worth while.’’ 

‘* Please, Mr. Pendleton 

‘* You must let me say it. You know I’ve thought it 
—lived it— breathed it a 

‘Oh, but don’t/’’ The crisp sheets rattled in 
vem hands. Her heart was thundering in her 
yreast. All her panoply of mischief had fallen from her : 
the man’s tense earnestness shook even her wayward, 
teasing mood. ‘‘Some other time—though | don’t 
know—oh, we must go back! Cousin Milly is waiting 
for us to go into town and dine with Tom, and we’re 
dreadfully late now. Please !”’ 

‘* Juliana, aren’t you coming?’’ Cousin Milly’s voice 
summoned from the piazza, high and clear. 

‘* Just as you wish,’’ said Pendleton gently. ‘‘ Only 
there’ll be one more message waiting for you in the 
Beech-tree Post-office tonight. And I beg you to read 
it—and to deal mercifully with it—if you can.”’ 


on 


‘* Dear me, what fun it is to dine in town again!”’ 
Cousin Milly leaned back luxuriously in her chair. 
‘** How tired you look, Tommy. Was it so hot today ?’”’ 

‘* Awful.’’ Thomas clutched the carafe with a sigh. 
** Don’t see how the fellows who stay in town endure it. 
How does your father hold out, Pendleton? You’d 
think a man of his years would drop in his tracks.’’ 

‘* He stands it very well, I dare say.’’ Pendleton 
studied the menu. His fine brows darkened a shade. 
‘* He puts up here while the family are at the shore, you 
know. It’s really not uncomfortable.”’ 

‘* Saw him in the corridor a minute ago,’’? Tom went 
on. ‘He looked mighty fagged, too. There he 
comes now. Dare say he wants to see you.”’ 

Pendleton looked up impatiently. A queer change 
crossed his pleasant, easy-going face: Two sharp, per- 
pendicular lines grooved his forehead. Odd, harsh 
wrinkles tightened his mouth. 

Juliana looked past him. 

A tall, loosely-built. old man was making his way 
slowly down the room. His wide shoulders drooped 
wearily ; his heavy body lounged sidewise, lax with 
fatigue. His face was deeply-lined, drawn tense With 
thought ; yet the big, gaunt features were full of a 5 c 
still dignity. He put out 2 half-tissie Ra ad and tow 








hed 
Pendleton’s arm. 


‘* I’m sorry to interrupt you, Maurice,’’ he said, ac- 
knowledging Pendleton’s introductions with gentlest 
courtesy. ‘‘ But I need you very much. There is a 
directors’ meeting here tonight, and it is important for 
us both to be on hand. You'll come?”’ 

** | really can’t, father.’’ Pendleton’s tone was curt. 
** lll agree to any measures the others may take, but I 
cannot spare the time for a meeting.’’ 

‘* But this is pressing, son.’’ The elder man’s face 
grew anxious. ‘‘ Your presence is really necessary.’’ 

‘* Well, it’s impossible. My evening a 

**Oh, go on, Pendleton,’? Tom broke in with tart 
impatience. ‘‘ You’ve nothing on hand but a lark at the 
theatre with us. Do go ahead. We won't miss you.”’ 


ox 


Pendleton shot a swift glance at Juliana. But Juliana 
did not lift her eyes. 

‘* If you could just dine with me, so we could talk it 
over ’’— the elder Pendleton’s voice was full of distressed 
apology —‘‘ it would help me a great deal. But I don’t 
want to interfere 

‘* Oh, very well. It doesn’t really matter. Good- 
night, then, Miss Juliana.’’ Pendleton gathered himself 
out of his chair and stalked dway with the gait of a 
martyr. Thomas glanced after him with a shrug. 

‘*'The Pendleton tribe think they’re rich enough to 
afford him, I suppose. But if I owned all the riches of 
this earth I’d never feel equal to a luxury like him.”’ 

‘* How handsome his father is,’’ murmured Milly 
soothingly. ‘‘ But I don’t believe I’d like him. He 
looks so hardened, so grim 4s 

‘* Hardened? Grim?’’ Tom echoed in sharp con- 
tempt. ‘‘ Dare say we’d look hardened, too, if we’d 
carried the load that man has shouldered these forty 
years. I only wonder he isn’t ground to pulp. And all 
for that puppy poet of his, too!’’ 

‘* But Mr. Pendleton writes very nice poetry, Tommy. 
Juliana says so.”’ 

““To be sure,’? Tom snorted grimly. ‘‘ The year 
after he was graduated he wrote a poem, something chews 
gleaming arches and sunset parches, and by some un- 
canny miracle the ‘Art Review’ took it and published 
it. Dear Maurice’s head isn’t screwed on any too tight ; 
and that accident turned it all the way round. He con- 
cluded that the mills could hobble along without him, 
but that Literature was doomed to an early decay if he 
didn’t rush to the rescue. So he’s been gophering 
around, hunting another set of gleaming arches, with 
rhymes to match, ever since. And never a lick of honest 
work has he put in.”’ 

‘* But he can’t put aside his inspirations for mere 
money-making,’’ Juliana protested. 

‘*M-mere money-making! Inspiration! He hasn’t 
inspiration enough to grow a hill of beans. Look at his 
old father, grubbing away in his office all day, building 
up an industrial system that’s an honor to the country, 
then slaving nights over blue-prints and open plumbing 
and outdoor gymnasiums—trying to make a model 
town out of his factories, and succeeding, too ; though 
the toil sucks*the very marrow out of his bones. Look 
at him, taking those raw Finns and Poles and Buttinskys, 
and teaching them honesty, and tooth-brushes, and 
Sabbath-keeping! Think of him, having to know that, 
for all his slavery, these things will have to go to ruin 
after he’s dead. For the poet will never dip his lily 
fingers in that grime. And no hired manager will put 
in heart enough to keep it going. Talk about your 
inspiration, your pink ideals, your lyrics, that uplift 
humanity —then look at that !”’ 

‘*Aren’t you ’most through sputtering, Tommy?” 
inquired Milly serenely. ‘‘ Because, if you are, we’ll 
probably be in time for the last act.’ 


or 


Juliana stood at her long window, looking out on the 
soft darkness of the sleeping garden below. A wraith 
of a moon hung dim on the western sky; far in the 
scented shadows a dreaming bird-call lifted faint and 
sweet. The house lay wrapped in silence; even 
Juliana’s silken draperies made no rustle as she stepped 
through the window and tiptoed to the path beyond. 

At the end of the rose-garden towered the Post-office 
Beech : an ancient mighty tree, its smooth trunk graven 
with one deep cleft, so masked by clinging wistaria that 
even Juliana’s deft fingers must search carefully. 

Presently her soft palm found the roughened edge. 
She groped a moment: then she drew a folded paper 
from its hiding-place. 

She crept back, lagging, through the dark, sweet 
borders, her long gown brushing fragrance as she 
passed. She paused beneath the glimmering lamp and 
read his verses through. ‘They were masteriul verses, in 
truth. They marched to a noble measure ; they swore 
to a noble vow. ‘They promised a love that should 
endure past life, through the world to come. They 
told of a boundless faith: of an honor that could not 
die. Juliana read them over silently once more. Her 
brown eyes were a little heavy; her mouth curved in 
faint, half-questioning scorn. At length she refolded the 
light sheets in their accurate creases. She hesitated a 
moment ; then she tore them swiftly into fragments. 

‘* I’d keep you, as he begged me to,’”’ she whispered, 
‘* if only ——’’ 

She watched the white bits drop down the cliff into 
the sea of night below. 

‘“*If only you were real poetry! Perhaps you are, as 
far as words can go. You’re smooth and rhythmic and 
brilliant enough, I’m sure. Moreover, your thoughts 
wre grand and unselfish, too, as far as words can make 

om.so. Yet there’s a flaw somewhere, somehow. 
“uid Lcan’@&eep you.. Because—ah, maybe it’s because 
—you don’t ring true !”’ 
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The Big Lion Started to Grab the Bow on His Trainer's Head 


Hairbreadth Escapes in a Wild Animal Show 


By Ellen Velvin, F. Z.S. 


Author of “Rataplan, a RoZue Elephant,” “Wild Creatures Afield,” etc., and Editor of “The Training of Wild Animals” 


ANGER and death are always present at each public 


performance and private rehearsal of a wild animal  t 


show, for the apparent docility secured by train- 
ing is only a veneer, and the wild, fierce nature of these 
beasts is likely to break out at any time. 


The tinsel and | 


outward glitter simply cover a life of incessant labor, | 
constant danger and hairbreadth escapes known only 
to those who are or can see behind the scenes. é 


Some time ago | determined to live 
for a while in an animal show. Alter 
{ had been there a short time two 
things impressed themselves strongly 
upon me. One was the large number 
of narrow escapes from death about 
which the public never hears, and 
the other was that I, although only a 
visitor to the show, was still in con- 
siderable danger from the animals. 

This last was brought home to me 
ia a way I am not likely to forget. 
One of the trainers, a quiet man, who 
possessed marvelous nerve and cour- 
age, the only man in the world who 
has appeared in public with twenty- 
seven lions, had agreed to bring three 
of them into the arena, for the purpose 
of showing me how they had been 
taught to do their tricks. I was sitting 
on a high stool close to the arena in 
front and had watched two of the lions 
come in from the back, when the 
trainer, who was inside with the ani- 
mals, came quietly toward me and 
begged me not to speak or move. I 
was a trifle puzzled, but at this moment 
| became conscious that something was 
coming toward me on my right, and 
instinctively I guessed what it was. 

I kept still, but turned my eyes 
slowly, and there, quite close to me, 
was a big, tawny lion! His mouth 
was partly open and he was coming 
forward slowly and quietly. I cannot 
describe my sensations because I think 
I really hadn’t any. I only know that 
when he reached me and calmly 
stopped to smell my dress his head 
seemed as large as a mountain and all 
my flesh felt as though turned to ice. 
He lifted his huge head, looked at 
me casually —while I looked back as 
in a dream—smelled my dress again 
and walked quietly away. : 

The trainer had hurried out and 
followed him closely, and with a sharp 
command and a flick of the whip sent 
the king of beasts promptly into a cage 
which had been opened to receive him. 
The whole affair was over in less than 
two minutes. I was told that my 
escape was due entirely to my keeping 
so still, and that I was very brave ; it 
was not bravery, however, but simply 
a numbness which overpowered me, 


ox 


T ANOTHER time, while visiting 
the training-school, | was actually 
seized by a grizzly bear. The training- 
school was in a very strong shed 
communicating with the cages by a pas- 
sageway. One side of the school was 
divided off by iron bars which reached 
from the ceiling to theground, leaving a 
assage through to the exercising-field 
beyond. I had been watching with 


great interest two bears being taught to stand on a barrel 
It was a difficult task and took time 
and patience, but the little bears did their best, while an 
enormous grizzly sat in a corner sucking his paws and 
1umming contentedly to himself. I was so interested in the 


ogether, and to roll it. 


ittle fellows that I went over to the bars to watch them. 


Suddenly the trainer, with a shout first at me and then 
it the grizzly, dashed toward us. At the same instant | 
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“The Horror and Da. ger of the Situation Came Home to the Girl” 


felt a hard, tight grip at my knees and I realized that the 


grizzly was trying to drag me into the cage. 


I seized the 


bars with both hands, and when, after what seemed an 
eternity, the trainer reached us, I felt the terrible clutch 
loosen, and the great beast was driven back to his corner. 

Perhaps the most dangerous thing I did in the show was 
to go into the runway with the lion-trainer, This runway 
is the passageway for the animals from their cages to the 
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arena. It is closed with an iron gate 
and at intervals there are little wooden 
doors across it. Should an animal get 
into the runway the trainer closes one 
of these doors—if he is quick enough 

and although the small wooden par- 
tition is but a frail protection against 
an infuriated wild beast, still it gains 
time and often saves a life. 

When we entered the runway, and 
the great iron gate clanged behind us, 
I realized that our sole means of exit 
had been closed, and that only the thin 
wooden doors of the cages separated 
us from their wild occupants. Most 
of the animals seemed to be asleep at 
first, but when we were fairly in we 
heard the sound of soft footsteps and 
sniffings and scratchings at the cage 
doors. As I passed one door it 
lurched toward me alarmingly. The 
trainer with a sharp order gave the 
door a rap with the heavy, loaded end 
of his whip, which caused it to return 
to its place with a snap, while a savage 
growl came from the animal behind it. 


er 
BY THIS time nearly all the animals 


were aroused, and there were 
sounds of leaping and restless footsteps 
with continued sniffing. The trainer 
showed me the little wooden doors, 
shut one, and then with a swift, dex- 
terous wrench took it off its hinges and 
presented it toward me as a shield. 

On one side of each door was a 
wooden handle, as otherwise a trainer’s 
hands could be torn away at the first 
touch. The sound of the removal of 
the door roused the animals to the 
highest pitch of excitement. The 
trainer spoke in a peremptory manner, 
calmly refixed the door, and we went 
to the end of the runway. On our 
return the movements grew wilder and 
wilder, and as I passed each door it 
seemed as though the animal inside 
were throwing himself against it. Just 
as we went through the big iron gate- 
way there was the crash of breaking 
wood, and one of the lions leaped into 
the runway! The trainer gave me a 
gentle push into safety, locked the 
gate, and went back to meet the 
animal face to face. The lion stood 
with gieaming eyes, his tail extended 
behind him—always a bad sign—but 
there was the crack of a whip, the 
report of a pistol, and when the smoke 
cleared away the lion was again in his 
cage and the trainer was smiling as he 
nailed up the door. 

Photographing the animals almost 
resulted in accidents several times. 
‘*Taking the animals’ pictures”’ 
sounds easy, and I thought that they 
would be compeiled to take their 
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positions, and when 
in good poses the 
photographer would 
press the bulb of his 
camera and the thing 
would be done. | 
also thought that 
in one morning we 
should get through 
with the whole mat- 
ter. Instead, at the 
end of a week spent 
in hard work, we had 
just eight photo- 
graphs, taken at the 
cost otf infinite time, 
trouble and patience, 
and ‘of these eight 
three were useless. 

It was decided that 
the first trial should 
be a group of five 
lions and their trainer 
—awoman. Trouble 
began early, for the 
lions refused to come 
into the arena. 
Trying to rouse them the trainer touched one lion lightly 
with the whip. He struck at the whip gently with his 
paw as though to put it out of his way, his claws caught 
in the light dress and nearly all the back and sides were 
torn to shreds. This necessitated a postponement until 
the dress could be pinned up, but when this was done 
the five lions were on their pedestals and everything 
was ready. A long whip held by a trainer outside the 
arena hung over each tawny head ; the trainer took her 
position in front, and the signal was about to be given 
when it was noticed that the big lion was going to inves- 
tigate with his huge paw a new bow on his trainer’s 
head. There was imminent danger to the woman, for 
lions do not touch anything lightly. His paw was al- 
ready out when he got a smart flick on his nose from 
the whip nearest him. Now, as it happened, this lion 
was usually touched with the whip only when he refused 
to get down from his pedestal when the performance was 
over, and only rarely at that, because it ruffled his 
temper. In this case it had the desired effect — it di- 
verted his attention — but he unfortunately took it as his 
cue to get down and so came to the ground with a 
heavy thump, promptly followed by all the others. In 
vain the trainer coaxed and commanded. The lions 
evidently thought their performance was over and abso- 
lutely refused to do anything more. So the trainer had 
to postpone the photographing to another day. 
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“The Tigers Would Not Stay in 
Their Places” 


Photographing Wild Animals is Not an Easy Task 


HE same group was tried the next day, and again 

the next. The second day the flashlight so frightened 
the lions that they sprang off their pedestals and rushed 
around the arena roaring terrifically, and their excite- 
ment, communicating to the other animals, caused such 
restlessness that all photographing had to be put off 
until the following day. The third day the picture 
which is reproduced at the top of the first page of this 
article was taken just when the big lion was evidentl 
meditating another investigation of his trainer’s head- 
gear. 

It was then decided to photograph some of the quiet 
animals. The yak and the camels appeared indifferent 
to the whole matter, and their photographs were easily 
taken, but one of the three elephants made lots of trouble. 
He manifested the most intense curiosity about the 
camera and wanted to examine it with his trunk. Farther 
and farther back the photographer drew his camera, but 
each time the elephant advanced and so put out the 
whole group. Finally he was given a small bottle — one 
of his tricks was to drink from a bottle —and the photo- 
graph was taken. 

Then weall went around tothe llamas. Their curiosity 
made it easy to get their attention, but just when all was 
ready two of them made up their minds that the photo- 
graphing party was an unfriendly one and opened 
hostilities by spitting at us. All drew off hastily, and 
while the necessary process of cleansing was going on 
the camera was forgotten. 

The big elephant, however, was still interested in the 
apparatus, and walking up to it tried to pick it up and 
sent it crashing to the ground. This added to the gen- 
eral confusion, and in the midst of it all a voice from the 
gallery announced that the baboon had escaped. After 
a hot chase the big ape was caught and order was 
restored. 

The motley group, consisting of lions, tigers, boar- 
hounds, etc., gave infinite trouble. As soon as some of 
the animals were placed others got down from their 
positions, and the first time the flashlight was used there 
was a real pandemonium. Two large tigers and the 
polar bears also gave just as much trouble as they pos- 
sibly could. The tigers would moé stay in their places, 
the polar bears. wou/d fight, and the time, patience and 
trouble involved can be appreciated only by those who 
have actually witnessed such scenes. 


When the Sight of “Blood” Infuriated Lions 


HORTLY after my arrival at the show five lions and 
two tigers were added, and immediately every lion 
and tiger in the place got ‘‘ ugly.’’ 

Then began a period of trials and escapes for all. 
The new animals were very wild, the lions especially, 
and it was decided that, dangerous as it was, they deca 
be turned into the arena for exercise. While waiting 
for the entrance of the new animals I saw a man go to 
an iron door on one side of the arena, open it, put a pail 
inside the arena and close it again. 

The runway doors swung open, there was an instant’s 
silence, and then the five lions rushed in with such a 
whirl that I instinctively sprang backward. I have never 
seen such frantic beasts, as, with mouths open and eyes 
aflame with rage and terror, they charged the high, strong 
bars of the arena, making the whole building quiver 
with the impact. Back and forth they raced, their one 
thought to get out and away, while the trainers stood 
outside the arena speaking gently to them. 


. 


Suddenly one lion tipped over the little pail ; it rolled 
down the sloping floor, making a noise which added to 
the fright of the already terrified animals. As they 
rushed around, the pail was rolled from place to place, 
and when a thin stream of red was seen on the floor the 
trainers became anxious. 

Efforts were made to get the lions out before others 
were wounded, but the entrance to the runway was dark 
and they were afraid. ‘Time after time they were driven 
up with poles only to-turn wildly back. No man dared 
venture into the arena; it would have been absolute 
suicide. Finally the animals were decoyed to the 

‘entrance with beef, and as blank cartridges were fired 
they bounded through in a paroxysm of terror and the 
great doors clanged behind them. One of the trainers 
then went to examine the pail. As he put his hand to 
the lock of the door he gave a cry that brouglit every 
one to him. 

‘* Boys,” he said gravely, ‘‘ we’ve had about as nar- 
row an escape as we'll ever have. 7Zhis door wasn't 
locked. \t was just latched.”’ 

There was dead silence. The latch might easily have 
opened at one of the many lurches, and we all should 
have been torn to pieces by the frantic animals. 

The trainer went forward and picked up the pail. 
Then he burst into a hearty laugh—for in this place 
danger is forgotten as soon as it is over. The little red 
stream was paint, not blood! 


Twenty-Seven Lions in a Desperate Fight 


HE trainer of the twenty-seven lions had been obliged 

to stop his performances owing to the ‘‘ ugliness ”’ of 
his animals over the new arrivals, but after some days 
he decided to rehearse them. He had considerable 
trouble in getting the lions out, and when the first one 
finally appeared it was not in the slow, stately manner 
in which ~ usually entered, but in a quick, restless way 
which showed he was still in an excitable state. He 
was followed by seventeen others, all in the same nerv- 
ous condition. 

Instead of getting on the pedestals in their usual way, 
the lions, with one exception, began to sniff at the cor- 
ners of the arena where the newcomers had been exer- 
cising. Their fierce natures were excited by jealousy, 
and it soon culminated in rage and passion, so that when 
one lion presumed to go over to a corner and follow up 
the sniffing of another, the latter turned upon him and bit 
him savagely. The other promptly retaliated, and in 
the twinkling of an eye they were fighting fiercely. The 
temper of the others flashed up like gunpowder, and 
almost instantly seventeen lions were engaged in a wild, 
free fight. The one big fellow who had climbed on his 
pedestal when he entered still sat there, and at this 
moment the remaining nine lions appeared in the arena, 
followed by their trainer. The animals rushed forward 
into the battle; the big lion with an ugly snarl leaped 
from his pedestal into the thick of the fray, and in an 
instant twenty-seven full-grown lions were fighting with 
teeth and claws, their gigantic muscular strength aug- 
mented by rage, passion and jealousy. And in the 
midst of it all stood one man, calm, self-possessed, but 
with every nerve and muscle at their highest tension, for 
he knew better than any one else that his life hung in 
the balance. 

The trainer vainly tried to regain authority over the 
fighting beasts. The lions were no longer the puppets 
of a show, but were now the monarchs of the forest, 
wild and savage. Seeing his power gone, the man did 
his best to save his own life. He succeeded in getting 
out, thanks to his wonderful nerve—for he had to jump 
over the backs of the fighting animals — but in doing so 
he received a deep wound in the shoulder. There was 
nothing to do but let them ‘‘ fight it out,’’ which they 
did. Fortwo hours that wful battle raged, and when 
the lions were exhausted the trainer, wounded as he 
was, went in and drove them to their cages. Some of 
the lidns were seriously injured, but they had fought 
themselves out, and the next week they went through 
their performances as mildly as kittens. 


One of the Most Thrilling Hairbreadth Escapes 


NOTHER hairbreadth escape occurred when the 
woman trainer of the five lions secured permission 
to perform before the motley group did instead of after- 
ward. Somehow the trainer of the motley group was not 
notified of the change, and at the signal proceeded to get 
his animals into the runway. The woman trainer was 
doing the same thing, and the first that either knew of it 
was when both lots of animals met. This was about the 
most dangerous thing that could happen. It takes 
animals a long time to get accustomed to each other, 
and none of these animals had met before. Fearless as 
were both trainers, they told me later that it was the 
greatest nerve strain they had ever had. They could 
not get in front of their animals because it was not their 
custom to do so, and to meet animals accustomed to 
another trainer would have been the signal for instant 
attack. Suddenly the trainer of the motley group fired 
four blank shots and there was a rush of men to the run- 
way, four shots being the signal that a trainer is in 
deadly peril. 

The audience heard the shots but were not frightened, 
as they were told it was a signal for the men, and the 
band was ordered to play. 

Meanwhile, the trainer of the twenty-seven lions with 
another brave man went boldly into the narrow runway 
and risked their lives by climbing over the animals until 
they got between the two groups. Shot after shot was 
fired and the two lots of animals driven backward in 
opposite directions. The utmost confusion prevailed, 
but had the brutes been given a moment to think there 
would have been a terrible fight in which all the trainers 
would have been torn to pieces. 

All were finally caged except a lion, a bear, the boar- 
hounds anda hyena. The lion attacked his keeper, the 
woman, tearing her arm badly ; the boarhounds bit the 
bear, who retaliated savagely, and the hyena, a vicious 
beast, crept behind his keeper and bit him severely in 
the leg. At the peril of their lives the trainers finally 
subdued the lion, the bear trotted back himself, the 
hyena, whose blood was up, was whipped back step by 
step, and the boarhounds crept out of that runway 
looking as if they were at their last gasp. 


A Girl Trainer’s Encounter with a Leopard 


PRETTY girl trainer once had a narrow escape, 

while a great audience sat quietly, never dreaming 
that only a low board partition separated them from one 
of the fiercest leopards in the show. The girl had just 
begun her career. She had passed the stage of fear, but 
had not yet acquired the knowledge that one walks with 
death every second where wild animals are concerned. 
One night after her performance one of her four leopards 
slipped upstairs unobserved. The young trainer went 
to her room, and as the show was still going on she did 
not light the gas, as there was sufficient light coming in 
over the low wall. When undressed she stooped to 
pick up some clothes, and touched a furry body. 
Thinking it was the lion-trainer’s pet cat she began to 
stroke it gently. When her hand did not come to the 
end of the cat’s back she suddenly realized that she was 
stroking a leopard, possibly a strange one, and at that 
moment the great head turned and two gleaming eyes 
stared into her own. The horror and danger of the 
situation came home to the girl. She dared not call 
out, and in a flash she knew that her only chance was to 
keep quiet and remain perfectly calm. 

‘* Quiet, Kitty, quiet,”” she said gently, hoping it 
might be her favorite leopard. It was not, but it was 
one of her own leopards and her voice did not alarm 
him. Knowing her advantage if she could see him 
yroperly she backed to the wall and lighted the gas 
Gola the leopard roused himself. The great beast 
merely turned over and stared sleepily at the flickering 
light. The trainer had her whip and pistol in hand now, 
and stood waiting for him to attack her, or—far worse 
— to leap over the low partition into the audience, 

At this moment a man’s footsteps were heard in the 
passageway, and at the unfamiliar sound the leopard 
with a light spring turned and crouched for attack. The 
woman called gently to him, and the man outside under- 
stood. He said calmly that the people were nearly all 
out, and if she could keep the animal quiet a few 
moments longer it would be all right, and he went on. 

For ten minutes the young trainer stayed alone with 
the leopard, and then the footsteps of many trainers 
were heard. The leopard evidently knew what was 
coming, and with a bound he was over the partition and 
in the midst of them. Blank cartridges were fired and 
he was directed downstairs and into the runway after a 
vast deal of trouble. Once there he refused to enter 
his cage, and the young trainer had to come down and 
force him in, receiving a severe scratch in doing so. 


A Man Takes Refuge in a Lion’s Cage 


NEWCOMER to the show once had an experience 

that nearly cost him his reason. He had been warned 
never to enter the runway alone, but one day he did so 
while the animals were being exercised in the arena. 
He had reached the end and turned around when he 
heard the animals coming back. Panic-stricken he flew 
into one of the open cages, closing the wooden door and 
holding on to it for dear life. 

Meanwhile the lion-trainer was vexed to find that door 
closed. It was necessary to drive the lion beyond his 
sage, which meant that he would probably go beyond it 
another time and cause annoyance, if not actual danger. 
When the man inside the cage, frantic with terror, 
begged the trainer to save him, the trainer understood. 
He shouted that he would drive the lion to the end-of 
the runway and then the man should slip out and run 
for his life, while the trainer would do his best to keep 
the lion back. This was done with difficulty, for the lion 
was puzzled and wanted to get into his cage. Finally 
it was accomplished and the trainer shouted to the man 
to be quick. But the fellow had lost his nerve, and 
when he opened the door and saw the lion comparatively 
close he promptly went back. 

This was hard on the trainer, for the lion was begin- 
ning fiercely to resent oveing kept in the corner of the 
runway. To make matters worse the men in the arena, 
thinking the first lot of animals must now surely be in, 
turned others into the runway, and the trainer had the 
sensation of knowing that, in addition to the aroused 
lion in front of him, three others were at his back. 

There was only one way out of it. Shouting to the 
men to open the gates he called to the imprisoned man to 
keep his door closed. With asharp crack of his whip he 
ordered the other animals to return, and with his back to 
the side of the runway managed by a dexterous turn of 
his whip to hit on the flank the lion he had been fighting. 
With a wild bound the lion flew past, and then the trainer, 
having them all in front of him, drove them back into the 
arena. When the animals were safely in he returned 
with others and released the man, whom they found 
huddled in the cage nearly insane with fear. 


Both Man and Tiger Run from Each Other 


FUNNY incident which might have been a fatality 

occurred when one of the men was sent to wash out 
the arena. As it happened, two new tigers were to be 
turned in to be exercised. As the man got just inside 
the little door of 
the arena a tiger 
walked in from 
the back. For a 
second man and 
tiger gazed at each 
other, both about 
equally surprised. 
Then the man 
dropped his pail 
with a crash and 
darted for the 
door in terror. 
Almost simul- 
taneously the 
tiger, scared 
at the noise, 
started, turned 
tail and dashed 
away. This 
was a narrow 
escape and 
might have 
ended fatally. 
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Another of the Millionaire Girl Stories 


ot to Speak of Cicely 


By Gelett Burgess, Author of “Vivette,” “The Visionists,” etc. 


HERE was a large table 

and a small one in the 

dining-room of the 
boarding-house. The large 
one was usually filled with per- 
fect examples of well-known 
types. The small table held, 
with some good-natured crowd- 
ing, the select coterie of the 
house — Miss Meadows and the 
Three. The real names of the 
Three do not matter, for Cicely, 
the maid, had, early in her 
acquaintance, nicknamed them 
Shem, Ham and Japheth. 

The boarders at the large 
table took it for granted that 
they should receive a_ clean 
napkin and a new tablecloth 
at each meal. They made no 
comments upon the silver serv- 
“*Don't You Know Which ice. They accepted their fresh 
One You Care for Most?’” linen sheets, their thick, tender 

steaks, the flowers and the two 
bath-towels a day as a matter of course —as they accepted 
indulgent Mrs. Peterborough for their landlady. 

The Three and Miss Meadows, however, were more 
sapient. They were aware of the fact that they were occu- 
pants of a remarkable boarding-house. 
Few places, as Shem pointed out, 
provided, gratis, such cigars, after din- 
ner, as Mrs. Peterborough’s Flor de 
Millions. Ham knew well that the 
inhabitant of the ordinary hall-bedroom 
seldom found himself treated to boot- 
trees and coat-hangers. Japheth had 
never before heard of getting for seven 
dollars a week electric night-lights by 
which one could read comfortably at 
all hours. As for Miss Meadows, she 
was loud and jubilant in her praises of 
the violet-water, the bath-herbs, the 
sacheted dress-hangers and the cheval- 
glass with which her room was fur- 
nished. These phenomena were the 
subject of much futile conjecture at the 
small table, the inevitable result being 
that Miss Meadows and the Three 
would congratulate each other, and 
knock the under side of the mahogany, 
lest their good luck should fly away. 


ox 


Miss Meadows was a tall, statuesque, 
imperious, golden-haired, blue-eyed 
creature, well-dressed, well-kept, well- 
poised, and perfectly aware of her own 
powers to charm. She occupied a 
front room on the second floor, where, 
for at least four hours every day, her 
typewriter could be heard intermit- 
tently, as she ground out the verses 
and the short humorous articles by 
which she was becoming well known 
to magazine readers. Yet she had 
higher aspirations than those satisfied 
by the comic muse, and, when her 
day’s routine was done, she took up 
more seriously her conscientious grind 
upon a novel which she hoped would 
some day give her serious considera- 
tion among critics. But she found her- 
self often so lacking in knowledge and 
skill that she was wont to appear at 
dinner discouraged, if not defeated, by 
her task. 

‘*T can’t do it,’’ she would say to 
Cicely almost every evening, and Cicely 
would inevitably answer, ‘‘ You can 
do it, and you’ve got to do it, Miss 
Meadows !”’ 

Cicely herself had no such ambitions, 
and was content to go on from day to 
day with her table service and house- 
work. Every one liked Cicely, and, 
by reason of her interminable interest 
and sympathy and her never-failing 
willingness to listen, she had wheedled 
herself into the confidence of every one 
in the house. She was a petite, dim- 
pling, smiling girl of twenty-three, with the prettiest and 
trimmest of figures, and hands whose delicacy and grace 
were extraordinary for one of her station. Rumor had it 
that she was distantly related to Mrs. Peterborough ; at 
any rate, her familiar, engaging presence in the hall and 
dining-room gradually made her regarded as a confidential 
ally rather than as a servant. Even Miss Meadows had 
bestowed a sort of intimacy upon little Cicely, the maid. 


ot 


Miss Meadows was indeed somewhat in need of a con- 
fidante, for she was not the sort of young woman who 
could long endure the attentions of three suitors without 
talking it over with some one. Propinquity was playing 
its customary part at the little table in the dining-room, 
and Shem, Ham and Japheth were already showing signs 
of restlessness. Already Miss Meadows’s tact had been 
put to a severe test to maintain an equality of favors. 

‘* But don’t you really know which one you care for 
most?” Cicely ventured to inquire, one morning, as she 
dusted Miss Meadows’s room. 

‘* Well, I like Shem, because he has a smooth-shaven 
face and a sense of humor ; but when he helps me on with 
my coat he keeps his cigar in his mouth. Ham does have 
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a mustache, but he never tilts his hat on the back of his 
head. I hate Japheth’s pointed beard, but of course he’s 
a dear ; they’re all nice, in their way.”’ 

‘* Still, there must be one—unless there’s some one 
else,’’ said Cicely. ‘‘I know who’s the best, I’m sure,’’ 

‘* There’s no one else, and I know whom you mean, but 
somehow I’m never sure. I’m like the princess in the 
fairy tale: I’d like to put them to some test, to be sure | 
got the right one. Perhaps the best test would be for them 
to be successful. Most people can stand failure, but good 
fortune tells the story of character better, I think.’’ 

Cicely listened, as usual, with a curious, quiet, birdlike 
attention, and a smile that half closed her eyes and deep- 
ened the dimples in her cheeks. Miss Meadows went 
on with her typewriting. When the room was in order 
Cicely ran upstairs to talk to Mrs, Peterborough. 


ox 


That night Japheth called upon Miss Meadows in her 
room. Japheth’s blue eyes, pointed beard, and fine, dark 
hair thinning over his temples, did not differentiate him 
obviously from others of his type. In a company one did 
not notice him at first, but he could not be long in a room 
before one realized that he was there-—‘‘ always on the 
boat with his ticket punched,’’ Shem used to say — modest, 
strong, observant. Then one waited for his quick smile 
and his quiet, trenchant remarks. His clothes, neat but 
worn - a bit old-fashioned in cut, showed a pathetic 





attempt to be brave. Miss Meadows, in her more magnifi- 
cent moods, rather pitied him, but though he talked little 
he had much to give her. His shyness, his tact and his 
consideration produced a feeling of restful intimacy and 
confidence. He was the sort of man to whom a woman 
would most readily go for help, sure of his judgment. 

He waited, quietly, for her to complete the chapter she 
was reading —she was so spoiled by her attentions that she 
received him somewhat cavalierly — watching her spirited 
face as it changed. Then when she at last laid her book 
down he said: 

‘* Maud, I got a raise of salary today at the office. I’ve 
been made head draughtsman.’’ 

‘* Really? I’m glad they appreciate you at last.”’ 

‘* It means a lot to me,’”’ Japheth went on. ‘‘ You see, 
I’ve had to help my mother all along, and this leaves me 
more than enough for myself, now. It will give me a 
chance to be more original in my work, too. You know I 
have some theories in architecture.’’ 

‘*T suppose you’ll go abroad as you’ve always longed 
to. I hope you can. Italy would be a great inspiration to 
you, just now agen! 

‘* There’s only one thing I want to do more than that— 
one thing that would be more of an inspiration.”’ 


Miss Meadows and the Three” 


‘* What's that?’’ She smiled good-naturedly, with the 
lamplight striking sparks and curling flames upon her 
hair. 

‘* To marry you,” he said as calmly. 

He saw her face change suddenly. The smile died 
away, and two little lines came in her forehead. Then she 
leaned back into the shadow. 

** Oh, Japheth!’’ she cried, ‘‘ I’m sorry you said that! 
I didn’t expect it at all, and I hate to hurt you—but you 
mustn’t say anything more about it. If I had thought of 
your feeling that way I would have stopped you, but it’s 
too late now.”’ 

‘* You might have seen that I was in love with you long 
ago,’’ he said. ‘* And you'll see it fora long time after 
this. Ican’t stop, even though I've spoiled it all by speak- 
ing too soon—it isn’t that way with me. I shall go right 
on loving you and thinking about you first in everything.” 

‘* | hope you understand,’’ Miss Meadows said, ‘*‘ that I 
don’t care for anybody that way —I don’t care for anything 
but my novel. Even if I did love any one I should never 
consent to marry until I had finished it. You know I’ve 
got to go to Colorado and live there for a few months 
before | can get that ranch chapter right. I’ve tried to 
fake it, and use other people’s descriptions, but I’ve got to 
see the life myself and get an original point of view.’’ 

‘* There are things enough to say, if I wanted to try to 
persuade you,”’ Japheth said. ‘‘ But somehow I can’t say 
them. I’m too fond of you, Maud, to want you if you 
don’t want me. There’s no forcing a 
thing like that. It comes, or it doesn’t, 
and | don’t want it by halves. You 
can ask for the things you don’t want 
very much, but the things you really 
care most for have to be given to you 
freely. I’m glad you're so in earnest 
about your novel, and I want you to 
win more than anything else—now, 
I'll try to adjust myself to a new scheme 
of things. Good-by! I am leaving 
you, but you won’t leave me, Maud!”’ 


ot 


Shem was the first one down to 
breakfast the next day, and he came 
in high spirits. He was jubilant and 
boisterous enough at all times—the 
typical hail-fellow-well-met, with a slap 
on the back for his men friends and a 
chuck under the chin for Cicely —but 
today he fairly bubbled. His round, 
smiling face shone behind his specta- 
cles, and his hair was, as usual, not 
unattractively tousled in baby curls. 
He had an appearance of boyishness 
even at thirty, and, though liked by all, 
was characteristically a man’s man, 
amusing, awkward, careless, a sort of 
human Newfoundland puppy, from 
whose proximity one carefully removed 
things breakable. He jumped up when 
Miss Meadows appeared, to pull back 
her chair for her, tipping over a glass 
of water in the process. 

‘* Say, didn’t I tell you this boarding- 
house was haunted?"’ he broke out. 
‘* Didn’t I say that it was impossible ? 
Did you get a letter this morning, 
Maud?” 

‘* Yes—two rejections.’ 

‘That's ashame. But are you sure 
you didn’t get a long, yellow envelope, 
typewritten address, inclosing ten one- 
hundred-dollar bills ?”’ 

‘* It’s shockingly bad form to tell 
your dreams at the breakfast-table,”’ 
said Miss Meadows, paying more at- 
tention to her egg than to him. 

‘* If it’s a dream all I’ve got to say 
is, don’t wake me up!’’ Shem went 
on. He took a manila envelope and 
passed it over to her. ‘‘ I wish you’d 
look at that and see whether I’m crazy 
or not.’’ 

Miss Meadows drew out ten new 
hundred-dollar bills and gazed at them 
in wonder. ‘* Where in the world did 
they come from ?’’ she asked. 

‘*] don’t know— Heaven, I guess. 
People aren’t much like this down 
here. It looks to me like the begin- 
ning of the millennium. Some one has exercised rare 
discrimination, and I ask no questions. It’s a ticket to 
Paradise accidentally dropped by some angel.’’ 


’ 


an 


As Cicely came up to take his order for breakfast he 
took her hand affectionately. ‘‘ Cicely,’’ he said, ‘‘ I 
want quail and mince pie this morning, and a whole lot of 
roc’s eggs. I’ve discovered a brand-new fairy godmother, 
and I’m going to ‘see New York’ in the reddest automo- 
bile that swims the Broadway Sea!’’ 

‘* You don’t mean to say you're going to spend it right 
away, do you?”’ said Miss Meadows. ‘‘ How do you 
know but it’s some mistake ?’’ 

‘* I’m going to bust a hole in at least one of them,’’ said 
Shem, ‘‘ and I invite you to play with me till the detectives 
arrive, Maudie. That’s my name on the envelope, isn’t it ? 
My many virtues are at last discovered by some keen- 
witted millionaire, and I purpose to be a credit to him. 
Just name your particular brand of theatre and restaurant, 
and New York is yours.’’ 

At this moment Ham came in, and sat down with a nod. 
He was a smallish man, with pink cheeks, and a silky 
mustache which it was his custom to caress affectionately. 
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In attire he was point-device, speckless, spotless, un- 
wrinkled, correct and clean. It needed no great obser- 
vation to name him a bank clerk —the very polish of his 
»atent-leather shoes, the strict accuracy of his tie and 
his well-kept hands attested the fact. 

‘*Would you mind pinching me, to see if I’m 
awake ?’’ was his first remark to Shem. 

‘* You don’t mean to say that you've received one, 
too!’’ said Miss Meadows, with a shade of envy. 

He looked up in surprise, then down at Shem’s en- 
velope. ‘‘ What does it all mean ?’’ he asked. 


‘* Then your rich uncle in Patagonia has discovered 


you, too?’’ said Shem gayly. ; 

‘* It certainly looks that way,’’ Ham replied. ‘*! 
don’t mind saying I’m rather frightened. I have thought 
of putting this in the bank till I see if there are any fur- 
ther developments. There must be some kind of a 
condition to this. I don’t see haw I can consider the 
money mine until I know more about it.”’ 

‘*] wonder if Japheth got a letter, too,’’ said Miss 
Meadows. As Cicely came up she asked: ‘*‘ Cicely, is 
Japheth up yet?” 

Cicely paused at the little table long enough to say, 
‘* Why, what d’youthink! Japheth left the house a half 
an hour ago, and told me to pack his trunk for him. 
He told me to say good-by to you all—he was sorry he 
didn’t have time to see you again.’”’ 

Shem whistled. ‘* Foxy Japheth! He isn’t going to 
waste his thousand celebrating with his friends !”’ 

‘* He must have got one,’’ said Ham; ‘‘I wouldn’t have 
thought he would treat us that way, though!”’ 

Miss Meadows’s face showed a ok of distress. She 
bit her lip. Then she straightened herself and said, 
‘* Japheth has a right to do as he pleases, I’m sure. You 
don’t know that he got any money, after all !’’ 

** Cicely !’’ called Ham, ‘‘ come over here a moment. 
Did Japheth get a letter like this today?” 

Cicely looked him straight in the eyes. ‘* Mrs. 
Peterborough has told me I’m to know as little as possi- 
ble about the boarders’ mail,’’ she said. ‘‘ ‘There's only 
one thing she’s particular about, and that’s gossip.’’ 

‘* That’s right,’’ said Shem presently. ‘‘It’s none of 
our business. All the same, I’m disappointed. Can I 
see you in a little while, Maud ?”’ 

Miss Meadows nodded, and Shem left the table. 


ox 


As soon as he had left Ham dropped his voice and 
began to speak to her with a new seriousness. 

‘* Maud,”’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve got to say something now, 
while I’ve got the chance. This thing has made a tre- 
mendous difference to my prospects. I know just where 
I can put a thousand dollars to the best possible advan- 
tage, and I’m going to do it. If all goes well it will be 
doubled before long, and then there’s one thing more I 
want to invest in—and that’s a wife. I’m in love with 
you, Maud, and I want to marry you. I would have 
told you anyway, in a little while, as soon as I was sure 
I had the right to ask, but this good luck settles it. You 
see what these other fellows are like, now. One isa 
happy-go-lucky, extravagant chap, and the other is a 
stingy sneak.”’ 

‘* How dare you say that?’’ cried Miss Meadows. 
‘*Only yesterday you called yourself his friend, and now 
you suspect him of the worst possible motives.”’ 

‘* Don’t you?’’ said Ham. 

Miss Meadows did not answer. 

‘* Well, we'll leave him out of the question,’’ said 
Ham. ‘‘I’m sorry | showed any jealousy, but I want 

ou terribly, Maud, and I hate to see you writing your 
toad out in a boarding-house bedroom. You're too 
young and good and pretty for that!’’ 

‘I'd never give up writing, at any rate,’’ Maud 
declared. ‘‘ It means too much to me. I must finish 
my novel before I think of anything else.” 

‘* Nonsense!’’ said Ham indulgently. ‘‘ You'll get 
over all that. What you need is a home of your own 
and some one to take care of you.”’ 

‘* Don’t ask me yet!’’ Miss Meadows implored. 
‘* Not here, at any rate! Wait two weeks, at least!’’ 

She arose, flushing deeply, and went upstairs. She 
had not been there long before Cicely tapped on_ the 
door, and came in, laden with fresh linen. Miss 
Meadows put her arms about the maid’s waist. 

** Oh, Cicely,’’ she said, ‘* you’ve just got to tell me! 
I must know about it! I can’t stand it! I know it’s 
undignified, but it means so much to me. You will tell 
me it Japheth got one of those letters, won’t you?” 

** Yes, he did. * I took it up to his room myself. It 
was just like the others,”’ said Cicely. 

Miss Meadows threw herself down on the bed, while 
Cicely tried in vain to comfort her. ‘‘ Oh, he was the 
one, after all, wasn’t he, Miss Meadows? Of course I 
suspected it all the time. You'd best forget all about 
him. He isn’t worth worrying about, in my opinion.” 

Miss Meadows bathed her eyes, and sat down to her 
typewriter doggedly. After Cicely had left she heard 
Shem’s lusty voice outside the door, demanding 
entrance. A look in the glass, a quick readjustment of 
her hair, a pull at the curtain, and she let him in. 

Shem’s spirits had not yet flagged. He held a sheet 
of paper in his hand as he sat down. 

** Here’s my schedule,’’ he announced. ‘‘ I’ve been 
thinking this fairy-tale over, and I stack it up this way.” 
He read from the paper: ‘‘ ‘ Hansom cab to the Bronx 
Zoo and return to the St. Regis for a twenty-seven- 
dollar luncheon. Automobile in the afternoon through 
the Park, stopping at way stations. Dinner at Sherry’s, 
with assorted friends. _Box party to Mrs. Fiske’s latest 
histrionic sermon.’ Do you know,’’ he added, “‘ it’s a 
lot harder to spend money than I thought! I’m afraid 
my list is a littlke conventional, but with a few halts at 
jewelers’ shops perhaps I can run it up to a decent 
figure. You'll help me out, won’t you, Maud?” 

‘*T really ought to work, Shem——”’ 

** Oh, this will do you good, and you'll get lots of 
material. Hurry up and put on your things.”’ 


or 


‘* Maud’s the hardest girl to spend money on I ever 
saw,’’ Shem announced to Cicely, as she lingered by 
their table to hear of the day’s doings. ‘‘ She was for- 
ever economizing and taking street-cars when cabs 
would have done just as well. I don’t know how I 
would have finished that hundred if it hadn’t been for 


her craving for literature. She couldn't resist Henry 
James, and a row of minor poets made a very respectable 
hole in that first bill. Next time I’m going to think it 
out better.- And say, Cissy, there was a red auto trail- 
ing us about all day. I saw it four or five times, and 
there was a girl in gray in it that might have been your 
sister, as well as | could see for her goggles. What 
have you been doing, anyway ?’”’ 

** Oh, I’ve taken a day off, too,’’ said Cicely. ‘‘ I had 
some important business to attend to.’’ 

Shem Cooded over ten dollars. ‘* Next time you get 
off, Cicely, you get in and enjoy yourself, will you? 
Make believe you're the girl in gray, and do it well!”’ 

‘* Thank you, I shall. I have a gray suit myself,” 
said Cicely. 

Miss Meadows worked next day as she had not worked 
for weeks, and late in the afternoon she called Cicely in 
to listen to what had been written. After the chapter 
had been discussed the talk became more personal. 

‘* Have you made up your mind yet?” Cicely asked. 

** How can J, Cicely? Shem is such a dear, and so 
generous that no one can help ony | fond of him. He 
has kept me laughing for two days, but Ham is so much 
more in earnest and really knows what’s what. Buta 
man ought to have both prudence and impulsiveness.’’ 
‘* Japheth has both,’’ said Cicely. 
ski (oe eth’s out of the question now, I’m afraid. I 
believe he’s gone abroad. It’s a question between 
Shem and Ham.” 


“ Three little nigger boys, walking in the Zoo; 
The big bear hugged oue, and then there were two!” 


were,’ chanted. ; 
Ne ae said Miss Meadows, ‘‘ where do you sup- 
pose all that money came from? It’s astonishing! It’s 


positively uncanny !”’ 
‘* Oh, perhaps it’s some one who has taken a fancy to 
you, and wants to help you to make up your mind!” 
‘*] don’t want to make up my mind!’’ said Miss 
Meadows bitterly. ‘‘ | only want to finish my novel!’’ 


ox 


Next morning, while Miss Meadows was sipping her 
coffee, the two young men came in together. 

‘* The lightning has struck again in the same place,”’ 
Shem announced. ‘‘I don’t know where this thing’s 
going to end. I shall have to cut off my little finger to 
propitiate the gods. It’s too much luck. I don’t dare 
go downtown today for fear of missing something in 
the eleven o’clock mail !”’ 

Mt ons you get another thousand?”’ Miss Meadows 
cried. 

‘* That’s what I did! Upper Fifth Avenue for mine 
if this keeps up! I can stand it as long as my anony- 
mous friend can !’”’ 

‘* And did you receive yours, too?’’ Miss Meadows 
asked Ham. 

Ham looked sober and a bit embarrassed. ‘‘ I’m 
afraid I’ve dropped out of the game. I must have 
offended the Fates in some way.’’ 

‘* Oh, I’m so sorry!’’ she said. ‘'I can’t imagine 
why you were left out.’’ 

Shem, in consideration of Ham’s confession, forbore 
to give further vent to his delight, and the three finished 
their meal constrainedly. After Miss Meadows had 
gone upstairs and had been working for some time, 
Cicely knocked, and came in, with her eyes dancing. 

‘* Miss Meadows,”’ she said, ‘‘ Ham has up and left, 
too! He packed his trunk before breakfast and has 
left word with me to have his mail forwarded by a 
messenger.’”’ 

‘* Why, he didn’t say anything to me about going,”’ 
Miss Meadows began. ‘‘ I can’t understand it!” 

‘*T think I can,’’ said Cicely; ‘‘ he got one of those 
yellow envelopes this morning.”’ 

‘* Why, he said he didn’t !’’ Miss Meadows exclaimed 
in surprise. 

‘* That gives us an interesting sidelight on his charac- 
ter, doesn’t it!’’ Cicely waiel till her eyes were half 
closed, and then sang merrily : 


‘Two little nigger boys, sitting in the sun; 
One got frizzled up, and then there was one!’’ 


ox 


The immediate effect of Shem’s second windfall was to 
make him unexpectedly prudent. He made no attempt, 
this time, to celebrate his good luck, but went, as usual, 
to the office. He manifested, also, an extraordinary 
inclination to ‘‘ settle down,”’ and spent several evenings 
in Miss Meadows’s room expounding his views of the 
quiet life, love in a cottage, and so on, all amusing to 
Miss Meadows, who had, heretofore, known only the 
breezy, adventurous side of his nature. Then he began 
skipping a meal occasionally, and she found that she 
missed his round, jocund face and his vivacious slang. 

















“She Dallied with Her Eg¢ and Coffee, 
Unconscious of the Lapse of Time” 


A week passed, and she had not seen him except dur- 
ing his hurried breakfast at the little round table, where 
so often she had to eat alone, when one evening he paid 
her a visit in her room. 

‘* T guess Fate has gone out of the miracle business,”’ 
he said, throwing himself on the couch. ‘‘ The 
thousand-dollar flurry seems to be about over. It’s just 
as well, I suppose ; one more installment would have 
made a miser of me. Now behold me, Maud, descended 
to the vulgar ideals of the commonplace. I don’t want 
an automobile or a yacht, I want a seven-room flat! I 
have a wild desire to nail down carpets and hang up 
pictures. I’m domesticated to the level of the most 
ordinary commuter. Maud, don’t faint when I tell you, 
don’t say it’s too sudden to be true, but the one yearn 
of my existence now is to see a pair of little No. 2A 
shoes beside mine on the fender, and have somebody 
with a red-hot steak ready for me at six o’clock.’’ 

Miss Meadows had shown signs of agitation, and now 
she forcedasmile. ‘‘ Oh, I can’t believe it! You'll get 
over this mood in a week.”’ 

‘* In a week,”’ said Shem, folding his arms, and cock- 
ing his head on one side, ‘* I shall be married —to a girl 
I’ve known ever since I wore kilts, and never knew I 
loved till last night. I’ve had symptoms before, but this 
is a real case. I am certainly going to commit matri- 
mony with malice aforethought, Maud ; so congratulate 
me!”’ 

She had recovered her composure at the first hint, and 
now held out her hand cordially. ‘‘ I do!’ she said. 
‘* But I’m sorry to lose you, for I suppose you'll be 
leaving soon.’’ 

‘* Tomorrow, so good-by, Maud, and do come around 
and see me take the fatal plunge. I'll send you word 
when and where and how.” 


ox 


The next day Miss Meadows breakfasted alone at the 
little round table. She had risen late, and was in no 
mood for work. So she dallied with her egg and coffee 
listlessly, or traced ae upon the tablecloth with her 
spoon, unconscious of the lapse of time. No one would 
have known her for the imperious, self-satisfied beauty 
of two weeks ago. 

Cicely came up with her ready smile. 


‘One little nigger boy, living all alone; 
He got married, and then there were none!” 


she warbled. ‘‘ Well,’’ she added, ‘‘ I do hope the per- 
son who’s been meddling with the affairs of this house 
is satisfied now! The last interesting man is gone, and 
you’re not married off yet, Miss Meadows. But there 
may be more chances. Perhaps your turn will come 
next.’’ 

‘*[’m afraid my turn has come and gone,’’ was the 
moody answer. 

‘* Why, I didn’t know but that you got some good 
news in that letter I put under your door this morning,’’ 
said Cicely, in some surprise. 

‘* I didn’t see any letter! I was thinking about some- 
thing so hard that probably I didn’t notice it.’’ 

‘* Do let me get it for you, then!’’ said Cicely, and, 
as Miss Meadows went on with her breakfast, the girl 
ran upstairs, to return soon with an envelope. Miss 
Meadows opened it, looked in, and then turned an 
excited face to the waitress. 

‘** Cicely!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘it is money! I do 
believe it’s going to happen to me, too, after all! Isn’t 
it perfectly lovely! Look! One, two, three, four, six, 
eight, ten hundred dollars! Oh, Cicely!’’ She ended 
with a little squeal of delight. ‘‘ I wish you’d get some, 
too! If I only knew who sent this I’d beg to have 
you remembered — you’ve been so dear to all of us !”’ 

‘* It wouldn’t do any good,”’ Cicely said, seriously 
now ; ‘‘ the person who sent you that money has precious 
little more to give away.”’ 

Miss Meadows looked up in astonishment. ‘‘ Why, 
have you any idea who sent this?”’ she asked. 

‘* Yes, Ihave. It’s from some one who wants you to 
use it for your trip out West, so that you can finish your 
novel and become famous.”’ 

‘* How do you know?”’ 

‘*T was told. You see, the one who sent it didn’t 
want to be thanked, and doesn’t want you to feel under 
the slightest obligation. You’re to use this money only 
for that especial purpose.’’ 

‘* Tell me who it is!”’ 

‘*T promised not to, Miss Meadows, but I can tell 
you this: there’s a ranch in the Red River Valley, in 
Colorado, where you'll find just exactly the material you 
want. It’s owned by a Mr. Oscar Jefferson, and his 
wife will board you. He has plenty of horses, and he 
can talk. You take the Denver and Rio Grande from 
Denver to Calhoun, and from there by stage to Grisly 
Peak. When you decide to come Mr. Jefferson will 
meet you at the Florodora Hotel.”’ - 


ax 


Miss Meadows looked straight into Cicely’s eyes. 
** Cicely,’’ she said, ‘‘ there’s only one person in the 
world who would go to such pains to find all that out 
for me, and that person must have sent me this money.”’ 

‘* I promised not to tell, and I must keep my word 
this time,’’ Cicely said stoutly. 

‘* That one person,’’ Miss Meadows went on, and her 
voice broke queerly as she spoke, ‘‘ is dear old Japheth. 
I won’t ask you if this is the money he got, Cicely, but 
—Cicely’’—she took Cicely’s hand and iooked at her 
through tears —‘‘ please tell me where Japheth is?” 

‘* Japheth’s in Colorado,”’ said Cicely, smiling again. 

Miss Meadows broke down now, and she was speaking 
between her sobs, her imperiousness gone long ago: 
‘* Cicely, dear, Japheth once told me that the things one 
wanted most couldn’t be asked for—they had to be 
given freely—I’ve got something I want to give him— 
I think I'll telegraph him to wait there till I can come 
out—I can finish my novel just as well after — after we’re 
married.’’ 

She looked up now, and smiled beautifully. Then 
she added : ‘‘ But we’ll come back here to live, Cicely ! 
I just love this boarding-house !”’ 

‘* ’m awfully afraid you can’t, Miss Meadows,”’ said 
Cicely, gathering up the dishes. ‘‘ Mrs. Peterborough is 
—* give up the house, and I've already got another 
place!”’ 
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DRAWN BY C. M. RELYEA 


“What Possible Grace There is in This Rowdy Shuffle | Fail to See” 


Her Brother’s Letters 


Wherein Miss Christine Carson, Living with Her Parents Just Outside of Cincinnati, Ohio, is Shown How the Affairs of Girls and Women 
are Regarded by Men in General, and by Her Brother, Lent Carson, Practicing Law in New York City, in Particular 


Letter Number Five 


In Which the Brother has a Few Things to Say 
Dear Kittens: About Dancing 


HAT is very decent of you to want to give ‘‘ a dance’”’ 

1 for me when I come home, and I'd say ‘‘ Yes’’ ina 

minute if I had any idea it would be ‘‘a dance.’’ 

3ut two or three little points in your letter have completely 
knocked that idea out of mind. 

First : the dancing ‘‘ card’’ you send me to “‘ fill out”’ 

with the names of the girls I’d like to dance with. It says: 





1. Waltz 
2. Two-step 
3. Waltz 
4. Two-step 
5. Waltz 


6. Two-step 











and so on through six more dances. But the same 
monotony all down the ‘‘ card’’: not a change from the 
two dances —and one of them not a dance at all : the two- 
step. I say not a dance because it isn’t. What possible 
grace there is in this hideous and rowdy shuffle I fail to see. 


or 


HE next time you go to a dance just sit out a two-step 
(if the chaps will let you!) and watch this jerky and 
jumpy thing. Why, Sis, it’s an insult to call a thing like 
thata dance! There’s no dancing in it: it is just a case 
of grab and slide and shuffle: not a spark of poetic feeling 
about it: not the slightest talent is required to dance it. 
It is all right for ‘‘ kids”’ of eighteen and younger who 
know no better. But 
for young women 
and men to shuffle 
through such a fool 
thing is lowering to 
one of the most grace- 
ful of the social arts, 
to say nothing of 
lowering to one’s self 
—especially toa girl, 
who should stand for 
grace if for anything. 
I like dancing, as 
you know, as well as 
the next man, but I 
do ask that my danc- 
ing shall be reputable 
and graceful, and the 
two-step is neither 
one nor the other. I 
don’t wonder that 
Allen Dodworth, the father of American dancing, con- 
demned it, and that at the last annual convention of the 
dancing-masters it was likewise condemned, and that 
teachers were asked not to give instruction in it any longer. 
A dance, if it has anything to commend it in the wide world 
—and to my mind it has much, for it can teach a girl or a 
chap more grace in an evening than all the Delsarte lessons 
she or he can zét in a month —a dance, I say, should be 
the poetry of motion, and what poetry or anything else 
except vulgarity is there in the two-step? Men won't go 
in for it, and I don’t blame them. I won’t, I know. 


ox 


RAY, what has got into the heads of you girls that the 

lanciers, the quadrille, the minuet and all the dances 
that are really dances and not shuffles, have been dropped 
off the cards of the modern dance? The waltz is, of course, 
at once the most beautiful, the most graceful and most 
satisfactory form of dancing there is, provided, of course, 
that it is danced well. That dance you girls seem to have 
kept, although I noticed at dances last summer that ten 





ORAWN BY F. Vv. WILSON 


“Why has the Minuet Been Dropped?” 


couples would be on the floor while a waltz was being 
played, while twenty couples would be up and dancing the 
two-step. The only consolation to me in the sight was 
that the two-steppers were mostly ‘‘ kids’’ of twenty and 
under. But where are the square 
dances? What ails them that you 
girls have relegated them to Art’s 
ash-heap? Aren’t they strenuous 
enough? Are they too graceful? 
Must everything we have in our 
American social life be vulgarized, 
even dancing? ‘ 


ox 


USE the word ‘‘ vulgarized,”’ 

and in a rightful sense, too. In 
no country in the world, save in 
America, is there a feeling against 
dancing. Why is there here? 
‘* Oh,”’ you exclaim, and then you 
put the reason on ‘‘ a few narrow 
old people who never had any fun 
while they were young.’’ Well 
—perhaps. But granting such Onaw By F. v. wiLson 
premises, are these persons the “Men Have to be at 
only ones? I think not. I hear Their Offices at Nine” 
a growing objection to dancing 
among intelligent people. ‘‘ Why?’’ you ask. Simpl 
because you girls are allowing the dance to be vulenriend. 
No, perhaps you don’t know it; I don’t think you do; 
still you are doing it all the same. 

‘* How?’’ Well, in the first place, by allowing the silly 
two-step such a dominating place in your dances — though 
that will probably now be remedied by the dancing-masters 
themselves, as it should be. 

Then, by the thoroughly vulgar method, which has 
recently come in, of dividing one dance between two or 
three partners. You say in your own letter: ‘‘ If there are 
not dances enough, divide each among two or three of the 
girls as you like.’’ Not for me, Kittens, thank you! If a 
girl can’t give me one dance to myself she can have it, and 
that’s what other men are saying our this silly innovation. 
There is no possible excuse for this fashion, except that it 
gives certain girls a chance to show off and pride them- 
selves on the number of men they have danced with during 
the evening. But I don’t care to be used by a girl to show 
off that kind of popularity, and if she’s after the largest 
number of men’s names on her card she is welcome to all 
she can get. But not mine. I have a little too much self- 
respect to have my name used for a display of vanity. 


or 


be say in your letter: ‘‘ We’ll not have the first dance 
until ten.”’” That means ten-thirty, anyhow: perhaps 
later. There are twelve dances on the card you sent me: 
which also means twelve encores—twenty-four dances in 
all and a Virginia Reel! All this to begin at ten-thirty. 
And wind up, when? One, two or three A. mM.? No, thank 
you, Kittens: I’m not going to stand for that sort of thing, 
nor am I going to allow you to stand for it, either. And I 
don’t intend to get a lot of fellows out that evening and 
keep them up until such unhealthy hours! They don’t 
want to do it: they might come out of politeness to you or 
to me, but I don’t intend to put thern in any such position. 
And let me say right here that is why you girls can’t get 
any men—I don’t mean sop-heads now : I mean real men 
—to your dances. You girls can sleep the thing off the 
next morning. But the men have to be at their offices at 
eight-thirty or nine, and things are a bit too keen and on 
the jump in business nowadays for a chap to get himself 
into a boiled-owl condition — just for a dance. If you girls 
would start your dances at eight or nine, and dance until 
eleven, and gave a simple supper—a sensible one, I mean, 
not your usual indigestible mass of rich sweets and cold 
sours —so as to let a fellow get home by eleven-thirty or 
twelve at the latest, you might find it easier to get a few 
men at your dances. But just so long as you keep on with 
these late or early hours they’re going to keep away, and 
what’s more, the few you get now will keep away, too. 
Men in business can’t stand that sort of thing, Sis. Take 
my word for it, dear girl. 

It is for you girls, too, to correct another thing at your 
dances, and that is the way you allow men to hold you 








while dancing. All sorts of liberties have been taken with 
the right way until now it is one of the most ungraceful 
sights imaginable to see a man’s hand pasted on the 
middle of a girl’s back. There is no excuse for this sort of 
a‘‘grip.’’ To say nothing of the lack of nicety of it, or 
the possibilities it holds out to the wrong kind of a fellow, 
or the perspiration marks from the hand, which I have seen 
again and again left on a girl’s dress when a man doesn't 
wear gloves or use a handkerchief (and you know as well 
as I do that all men do not), the thing is wrong. The 
whole idea of the hand back of the girl is to guide her, and 
the only place, when such guiding is or can be effective, is 
the proper place: at the waist-line. That was Dodworth’s 
idea, and he was right, and if you will look at any of the 
old-time dancers you will see that the man’s hand is 
always at the waist-line. There is where it belongs from 
the point of grace or effectiveness. 


ot 


HE ‘‘ middle-of-the-back grip’’ originated at what we 

men call the ‘‘ speeler dances’’ in the Bowery, and 
how in the name of all decency the habit was ever allowed 
to creep into other circles is more than the average human 
mind can tell. A man’s hand is anything but a graceful- 
looking object at its best, and when you see it plastered 
up against a girl’s back it is about as far from a desirable 
picture as you would want it to be. Why borrow from 
the Bowery when you can borrow from the best seats of 
dancing in the world: the courts of Europe? 

The next time, Kittens, you see a photograph of a 
foreign court ball, just notice where the hands of the 
men are, and you will invariably find them at the waists of 
their partners. Foreigners have repeatedly commented to 
me on the vulgarity of our American ‘‘ grip’’ in dancing, 
and I am not surprised that they do. Of course, it is all 
well enough to say, as I have heard American girls say, 
that the foreigners are atrocious dancers, and that to dance 
with an Englishman is either to have your feet stepped on 
or your dress torn. But that has nothing to do with the 
proper and only method of a man holding a girl in the 
dance. We borrowed the dance from abroad, and if we 
can improve it, all well ana good. But the present vulgar 
method of holding a girl is not an improvement; it is a 
distinct step down, and lowers the dance of the drawing- 
room to the dance of the Bowery hall. 


oot 


HESE are the points that have made the dance unpop- 

ular with the right sort of men, and you girls will never 
get the men to your dances until you get your dances back 
to where they should be. We had pretty good times at 
our dances fifteen or twenty years ago, and we didn’t 
stand for those things. We had one partner for the whole 
dance ; we had the square dances—and there’s nothing 
more graceful or enjoyable than a double quadrille, for 
instance ; we stopped our dances 
at a decent hour, and we helda 
woman in the dance as she should 
be held. And what have you 
girls gained by departing from 
these standards? Nothing that I 
can see except the growing disap- 
probation of intelligent parents — 
and you have lost the men! 


ox 


EGULAR preachment this, 
isn’tit? But your letter gave 
me the chance, and I’ve waited to 
air my views on dancing for some 
time. Think about them, Sis: 
you'll find, if you take the trouble 
to ask, that most men think as I 
do about this subject. 

I’m mighty glad to hear that 
Nell is getting to be her old 
bright self. My ‘‘ best’’ to her, and tell Ned he’s a trump 
to be so good to her and try to make her “‘ forget.”’ 
Haven't found out yet, have you, which way the wind is 
blowing with Ned? 

My love to the governor and the ma/er and kiss yourself 
heartily, and long for Your ‘‘ preachy”’ wage 
JENT. 


Ofawn OY Ff. Vv. WILSON 


“That Grip Originated 


at Bowery Dances 
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To You: A Personal Word 


HOUSANDS of letters have, during the last two 

years, come to this office commending our attitude 

on the ‘* patent-medicine’’ question, and asking, 
‘* How can we help you?”’ But until this time it was for 
this and other magazines to act. The eyes of the public 
had to be opened to the contemptible practice of induc- 
ing people to drink alcohol and poisons under the guise 
of ‘* medicine.”” The public conscience had to be 
awakened. This had to bedone first. Now it has been 
done. The time has now come for the people to act: 
for you to help, and by that help to protect yourself. 


F COURSE, if every individual would stop the 

dangerous habit of self-doctoring, would refuse 
to take a ‘‘ patent medicine’’ except by a reputable 
physician’s orders, there would be no occasion for any 
further move. That, of itself, would settle the whole 
‘* natent-medicine ’’ question. But thousands are not 
able to so decide for themselves, and they must be helped 
to the extent of knowing exactly what is in a ‘* medicine ”’ 
before they take it. They must know what they are 
asked to pay for and put into their systems. This is 
only fair and just. And there is only one way to accom- 
plish this: to make it imperative that on the label of 
every bottle of medicine shall be plainly printed what 
is in that bottle. But the manufacturers of these ‘* medi- 
cines’’ cannot be left to do this of their own accord. 
Leaving entirely out of the question the honesty or 
integrity of the men engaged in the ‘** patent-medicine ”’ 
business, it is only the merest justice to ask that this busi- 
ness shall be regulated by law, the same as are all other 
kinds of trades or professions. No honest man objects 
to having his business regulated by a fair and honest 
law: the man who protests is the man who has some- 
thing to hide from the law. 


N ALL fairness, then, to the honest ‘‘ patent-medicine ’’ 
manufacturers, and with no desire to injure in any 
way the honest men engaged in the business, this maga- 
zine has had drafted a ‘* model’’ legislative Bill, a copy 
of which is printed on the first leaf of this issue of THE 
JourRNAL. This is nota Bill of our individual drafting or 
of our own personal approval. It has been submitted 
and carefully gone over by the most distinguished and 
conscientious representatives of the law, of medicine and 
of the drug trade in this country. It is not a one-sided 
affair. It is not aimed to injure, but to protect. We 
have the best of reasons for believing and saying that the 
provisions of this Bill will not be objectionable to those 
manufacturers of ‘* patent medicines’’ who have really 
an honest article and are not afraid of putting the con- 
tents of their medicines on the label of each bottle. The 
honest men engaged in the ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ business 
are just as anxious as are we or any one else to stop the 
deceit and trickery running wild in their trade. So the 
Bill we print is fair and just. 


UT this Bill will not be welcomed by those ‘‘ patent- 
medicine ’’ firms which have something to hide, and 
to the success of whose ‘‘ medicines’’ the secrecy of 
darkness is absolutely necessary. They will oppose the 
Bill wherever introduced, and oppose it with every 
means within their power. These firms, or their repre- 
sentatives or lawyers, will appear before legislative com- 
mittees, and before the public in advertisements and in 
other ways, and will make it appear, and by the most 
plausible arguments, that this Bill is a blow to individual 
freedom and rights ; that it seeks to strike at a legitimate 
(God save the mark!) business ; that if they put their 
formulas on the labels of their bottles any other person 
can make the same ‘‘ medicines "’ and steal their precious 
prescriptions which are always ‘' the results of years of 
medical research and experience,’’ etc.; that it will 
enable every druggist to compound a substitute and say 
it is just as good as theirs—all these and other argu- 
ments will be cleverly and plausibly put before legislators 
and the public by the men who dare not tell the public 
what is in their ‘*‘ medicines.’’ But this one fact, despite 
all arguments, will still remain: that the Bill is fair, is 
just, is legal, is wise, and, above all, is absolutely neces- 
sary and vital to the protection of the public health, and 
to every man, woman and child in this country. 


OR will the opposition to ths Bill or a similar one 
wherever introduced be confined to the frightened 
manufacturers of ‘‘ patent medicines.’’ All the news- 
papers will be ranged in line for the fight, and their 
opposition will even be stronger and count for more, 
especially with legislators who do not like to rub the 
newspapers the wrong way. The moment this Bill is 
introduced into the Legislature of your State watch your 
home newspaper and you will begin to see editorials or 
news-articles condemning the Bill, saying that it is illegal, 
unnecessary or actuated by personal motives of spite, 
etc. In fact, these editorials are already familiar to our 
readers, who have cut them out and sent them to this 


By Edward Bok 


oftice by the hundreds. But, simply turn from the edi- 
torial or news columns of your paper to the advertising 
columns, and the secret of the newspaper’s opposition to 
this or any other Bill of the kind becomes apparent. Not 
only that, but the usual contract between the newspaper 
and the ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ advertiser, under which 
the advertising is in the paper, compels the newspaper, 
by a clause in that contract, to allow nothing to appear 
in the news columns which is against the interests of the 
‘* patent-medicine ”’ traffic. That contract also provides 
that the moment such a Bill as this becomes a law in 
your State the advertising of that particular ‘‘ patent 
medicine’ not only can be, but will be, stopped by the 
advertiser. More than that, the editorials printed in 
favor of ‘‘ patent medicines’’ that I have seen are not 
written by the editors of the newspapers or in their 
offices at all, but by men in the employ of the ‘‘ patent- 
medicine ’’ manufacturers, and have been inserted in the 
editorial columns as the personal editorial expression of 
the paper. Nearly forty millions of dollars are spent 
each year in advertising by the ‘‘ patent-medicine”’ 
manufacturers of America, so that the stake is a large 
one for the newspapers to play for. 


| this opposition and more, even from many drug- 
gists who have been secretly allowed larger dis- 
counts on ‘* patent medicines,’’ you can absolutely count 
upon with any introduction of this Bill, or a similar one, 
in your Legislature. At the same time it is and remains 
the solemn duty of every man and woman who reads 
these words to do these two things : 





First: Cut out the first page of this issue of the 
magazine, containing the Bill, and give it or mail it to 
the State Assemblyman or Senator from your district, 
and ask him to introduce it in the Legislature. Don’t 
refrain from doing this if you hear that some one else is 
going to do it. Do it just the same. The larger the 
number of his constituents who ask him to do it, the 
more he will realize that his people want it. 

Second: Once the Bill is introduced, then see to it that 
your Assemblyman or Senator votes for the Bill so that 
it shall become a law— and that it shall become a law 
just as it stands. Look out for changes, substitutions 
or additions even of a single word that may nullify all 
the provisions of the Act. 











This is for you to do: for each and every man and 
woman— except in North Dakota, where, happily, there 
is already such a law: the only State in the Union 
which, at this writing, can boast of such an achievement. 


HE absolute need of individual effort cannot be too 

strongly dwelt upon. Twenty members of a club or 
organization can do more individually in this matter than 
the club, acting as a club. An individual letter or effort 
counts for more than a petition or an organic repre- 
sentation, except where such an organic representation 
is made in addition to personal and individual effort. 
There is no finer, no bigger work that can engage the 
attention or work of any club, association or organiza- 
tion, no matter what its character, than this, so long as 
individual effort is added to the organic movement. 
Don’t think that, as a woman, your influence and effort 
will not count. They are potent. It is the wife and 
mother who is most directly concerned with the health 
of her family, and her word has the ring of authority 
when it touches the question of what shall be given her 
husband and child in illness. 


HERE, as in the case of thousands of our readers, 

a woman lives miles away from a doctor, and can- 
not always reach medical aid when illness overtakes her 
family, the protection and safety which this Bill insures 
are particularly vital and important. She, more than 
any other woman, is entitled to know exactly what is in 
a medicine which, without medical advice or until a 
doctor can be consulted, she is more or less compelled 
to use. It has been, particularly, the woman living ina 
remote place that this magazine has had in mind in every 
article about ‘‘ patent medicines ’’ that it has published. 
It is easy enough for a writer to say in a majestically 
general way: ‘‘ If you or your child be ill get a doctor 
at once.’’ Easy enough for a woman who can send a 
servant to the doctor just around the corner, or tele- 
phone to his office. Such a woman has no excuse under 
Heaven ever to use a ‘‘ patent medicine’’ unless her 
doctor orders it, and where she does her own doctoring 
the responsibility upon her is a hundredfold. But it is 
the woman who lives in a farmhouse remote from a vil- 
lage — often miles from a doctor—who must sometimes 
doctor herself or her child. The lack of transportation, 
the weather conditions, nobody to send—any of these 
may be one of a score of reasons why such a woman, 
in an emergency, doctors either herself or her child. 
And yet to that woman her own health, the health of her 
child or her husband is just as precious as to the city 


woman with a doctor next door. It is that woman who, 
more than any other, perhaps, has been the most loyal 
friend and best supporter of this magazine. And for 
her, often in her compulsory helplessness in illness, is 
our special plea for a law that will make it possible for 
her intelligently to help her family in illness, and to know 
from the label on the bottle exactly what she is giving to 
her sick one. It is the rankest criminality to make it 
possible for that woman to administer alcohol and 
poisons to her sick child in the guise of medicine. 


HE plausible excuses put forth that the percentage of 

alcohol and opium, and morphine or strychnine, or 
mercury, or what-not, that goes. into many of these 
‘* medicines ’’ is so small that they can do no injury, are 
not meeting the case. That argument is an insult to the 
American intelligence. The public is capable of judging 
for itself, and it should be given the opportunity. It 
should be for the mother herself to decide whether she 
chooses to give to her child a bottle of ‘‘ medicine ’”’ that 
contains fifteen, or twenty, or thirty per cent. of alcohol, 
or three or four grains of morphine or opium, or any 
quantity, no matter how small. She hasaright to know 
what she has paid for and what she is giving, and no 
fancied or trumped-up business reason of the exposure 
of a formula to others can offset a mother’s inherent 
right to know precisely what is in a medicine which she 
is administering to her child or family. A mother’s 
right in this supersedes all other rights. In her hands 
sometimes rests the life which she is caring for, and 
everything that can be made easy and simple and plain 
to such a woman should be made so. And the law 
should see to it that that right is given to every mother. 
Before that right every man must bow, every considera- 
tion of business or money should be made secondary; 


T IS this simple and just right that we ask every man 

and woman to keep singly in mind in this whole ques- 
tion. We must know what is in these ‘‘ patent medi- 
cines”’ : not because we or any one else want to know 
from curiosity ; not that this or any other magazine has 
personal motives for knowing. This or any other maga- 
zine hasn’t. Not a personal motive of any kind has 
actuated the policy of this magazine with regard to what 
has been said about ‘‘ patent medicines.’’ We have 
not now, nor have we ever had, the slightest personal 
feeling against any single manufacturer of ‘‘ patent 
medicines ’’ in the business. Personally, we do not care 
a rap what is in any ‘* patent medicine’? manufactured 
in this country, because we never use them. But there 
are thousands who do use them, and use them in good 
faith. And it is the shameful abuse of that good faith on 
the part of the public that has been the basis of our 
articles, and now of our insistence that the law shall step 
in and stop that abuse. If, after the label on every 
‘* patent medicine’’ shall honestly and by law tell ex- 
actly what is in the bottle, the people still insist in 
taking these nostrums, that is their business. But they 
must do this with their eyes open. That much is their 
absolute right, and no argument or sophistry can gainsay 
to any man or woman that right. That is not an inter- 
ference with any man’s business ; with any man’s rights ; 
it is not asking him to reveal a secret which he has a 
right to keep unless he keeps the medicine to himself. 
But when he asks the public to buy such a medicine on 
his say-so or the word of a clever advertising writer, 
that is pure nonsense. It is not common-sense. 


WOULD also ask the hundreds of physicians and 

medical associations who have written to this maga- 
zine to lend their attention and support tothis legislation. 
With a very few exceptions, physicians and medical 
bodies all through the country have been singularly lax 
and remiss to the ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ measures which 
have come up before the State Legislatures. Whatever 
may have been the causes for this remissness it is now 
distinctly the part of every physician, and the organiza- 
tion to which he belongs, to take an active part in making 
this legislation possible and effective, so that legislators 
can no longer wonder at the absence of the medical 
profession at the hearings giyen these Bills. The oppor- 
tunity of the physician is now at his door, 


HAT is asked for in the Bill printed in this issue of 

THE JOURNAL is purely the simple right of every 
man and woman. It asks for nothing save what they 
have a perfect right to know, and they should insist upon 
knowing it, and be satisfied with nothing less. The 
chance to know this is here and now given, and likewise 
the chance to adjust one of the greatest dangers to our 
American life upon an open and honest basis of law. 
This and other magazines have done their parts: the 
remedy of the fearful evil they have laid bare is in the 
hands of the people: in the individual hands of every 
man and woman: in your hands. 

The question is : Will you, now, do your part? 
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The President 


A Department in Which Will be Presented the Attitude of the President on Those National Questions Which Affect 
the Vital Interests of the Home, by a Writer Intimately Acquainted and in Close Touch with Him 





Mr. Roosevelt’s Views on Race Suicide 


OR months the mail at the White House has brought 
many allusions to the President's supposed views on 
race suicide. This is, in nearly all instances, done 

seriously and in good faith. Occasionally it happens that 
when an exceptionally large family of children is discov- 
ered the village wag immediately suggests that the facts 
be brought to Mr. Roosevelt’s attention, and so a photo- 
graph ot the prolific family, backed with a jocular inscrip- 
tion, goes to the White House. 


The President is Glad to Receive even the playful evi- 
dences of popular interest in what he has tried to say, 
although in some cases they reflect painfully a misappre- 
hension of what he really means. For this, the comic 
weeklies are largely responsible. The ‘‘ race-suicide’’ 
idea lends itself to much picturesque and fantastic coloring, 
in an age of nimble-witted observers of current events, 
whose consuming desire is to amuse the public. Nota 
few serious criticisms, also, have been leveled against 
what is really a misrepresentation of the President’s essen- 
tial idea. There can be no denying that Mr. Roosevelt 
feels this question deeply. It is more important to him 
than railroad rate legislation, or the tariff, or even the sub- 
stitution of the merit system in public life for the régime 
of patronage and spoils. It is fundamental to all these that 
there shall be a sturdy, vigorous American people to carry 
on the great work which the wisdom of the founders of the 
Republic has made possible. In assuming the President’s 
deep interest the commentators and critics, whether serious 
or jocose, make no mistake. He may make it the subject 
of acommunication to Congress. It is possible that a special 
inquiry concerning the facts, similar to that which Australia 
has attempted, may yet be instituted at his instance. 


It is Highly Important that a subject on which the President 
of the United States feels so keenly should be properly in- 
terpreted. No real reason for misapprehension exists. 
His views are well known upon this subject, since he dis- 
cusses it with a great many of his callers. All who are 
close to him understand what he means, and are often 
puzzled by the perversions to which his very simple and 
elemental principles have been subjected. Many of the 
critics have jumped at the conclusion that the President 
has overlooked some present-day influences in social and 
industrial life which tend to discourage large families 
among the so-called ‘‘ better classes”’ of the community. 
This is not the case. He realizes that the more advanced 
individuals become, the more restricted will be the circle 
from which they can choose mates. 

For the well-educated and cultivated women of the 
present day the number of men in any community who 
would be suitable and acceptable as husbands is relatively 
small. Thousands of each sex go through life unmarried, 
because just the right person never comes along, or does 
not come at the ‘‘ psychological moment.’’ The unwilling- 
ness of a woman to marry, for example, because of a 
loyalty to a lover who has died bears testimony to the 
refinement of her sensibilities, although it is usually unfor- 
tunate that she should persist in this attitude. 


Another Influence Telling Against the Average Size of the 
American family grows out of the laudable ambitions of 
young men and women of the present day. Many young 
business or professional men are unwilling to marry until 
the start in life’s career is absolutely assured ; in the fierce 
competition of this commercial age many such influences 
occasion long postponement of marriage. The young 
women, usually of about the same age, who have been 
chosen, are letting their years pass, too. This policy is 
creditable up to the point where the elemental needs of 
health and comfort must be met; but not when other lux- 
uries are put ahead of that best of all luxuries, family life 
and the love of wife and children. 

The modern city is a terrible sinner against the domestic 
welfare of those classes which most clearly ought to be 
well represented in the next and succeeding generations. 
In the simpler days of the Republic it was not especially 
burdensome upon parents to rear children. If there were 
not plenty of room under the paternal roof it could be 
economically provided. Food, which was simple and 
abundant, came from the land. Fashion did not make 
unreasonable demands in regard to apparel. But in the 
modern city this important distinction comes to pass: 
among the poorer classes, where the children are turned 
into the streets to sell newspapers, the large family entails 
little additional expense ; it is almost a form of investment. 
But to the dwellers of the fashionable apartment-houses 
every precious child means a distinct addition to the 
annual outlay. Each additional human being takes up 
measured space. Modern life requires much of the dentist 
and the oculist, the doctor, the photographer and the 


music-teacher. The question of help assumes new aspects. 
From the apartment-house, where, if the child goes out to 
play at all, he is out of the range of the parental window, 
an attendant must go with him, up and down the elevator, 
and to dodge automobiles outside, while on the country 
farm children can be almost literally ‘‘ turned out to grass.”’ 


To the Extent that Railroad Rates have massed population 
in our huge cities they have done a great public injury. 
Chiefly because of water competition the cities seem to 
have secured preferential rates, which have unnaturally 
concentrated business and traftic. It is not desirable that 
half the population of New York or Illinois should live in 
a congested area of one great city. Every huge manufac- 
turing plant there, when its business could be transacted 
just as well fifty miles out, thus proves an evil by setting 
into motion economic forces which tell heavily against the 
families of healthy size among the solid middle classes. 
Rate regulation, if it turns out as its friends expect in a 
better equalization of industrial opportunity among com- 
munities, is not unrelated to the ‘‘ race-suicide’”’ alarm. 

Granting the existence of the tendencies of the times, 
which unavoidably discourage the large family, the Presi- 
dent believes that there is a regrettable disposition to yield 
too much to them. The highest sort of living involves 
sacrifice. This law is as old as the world. It is hardly too 
much to say that it involves risk. No one would be less 
inclined than the President to advise any man to marry 
who was clearly unable to support his family, or to urge 
the married to have more children than they could bring 
into the world in physical health, or care for decently after 
they come. He would condemn in unmeasured terms the 
brutal selfishness of the husband who would insist on 
unlimited child-bearing by a frail wife. But with these 
reservations it is just as well to realize that the human 
race cannot continue to exist if it wants to shield itself from 
every breeze. 


Race Suicide, as it has Been Appropriately Called, must, 
with certain classes and sections of the community, be 
recognized as one of the appalling facts of the present day. 
Statisticians have investigated the question in Massachu- 
setts, where the vital statistics are accurately kept, and 
have found the decline in number among people of the 
good old New England stock most alarming. Inquiries 
have been made by some of the colleges regarding the 
number of offspring which their classes that have been 
graduated twenty-five years, both men and women, ean 
now count. The showing has been significantly low. 
Many of the churches complain of the decline in the Sunday- 
schools, and subsequently in communicants, because the 
rising generation seems to be numerically smaller than the 
one which preceded it. Instances of this have been widely 
noted. Many of the European races which come to this 
country with traditions of large families soon fall into the 
‘*American way.’’ It was recently related in one of the 
newspapers that a Catholic priest in an Eastern town 
draped the baptismal font in black, because there were so 
few children brought forward to avail themselves of it. 


This Tendency is Doubtless Due in Some Part to one of 
those side currents following the highly welcome emanci- 
pation of woman which has come to pass in the last century. 
Students smile in the law schools when Blackstone, in his 
Commentaries on the Common Law of England, speaks of 
its liberality to women, in the face of the cruel limitations 
which he recites as a matter of course. The injustice of 
the old laws, in regard to rights of women, throws a shadow 
over those ages. One does not go back many centuries to 
find the wife virtually a slave, except that among the better 
classes the practice early appeared regarding it as good 
form to treat this particular class of slave kindly, but not 
because she had any absolute rights. 


In This Gratifying Change that has come over the civilized 
world, and tendencies in that direction are still operating, 
it is apparent that this new freedom has been twisted into 
wrong where it has been taken to mean a relief from all 
those duties and obligations which, though burdensome in 
the extreme, women cannot expect to escape. While no 
one believes that it is the sole duty of the women who are 
married to rear children, any more than it is the sole duty of 
the men to be the bread-winners of the family, in the main 
each of the sexes must do this part so long as time lasts. 

In the suffering and the aeell which attend the bringing 
of a child into the world ; in the unceasing vigilance with 
which he must be watched, that the slender thread by 
which the little one holds on to life may not suddenly 
snap; in the constant work and worry of the mother’s lot, 
no man of gentle or generous heart, no man worthy of 
anything but scorn, can lose sight of the exactions of this 


service. For the mother of the young child her nights are 
not even her own, to say nothing of the day, whose work 
is proverbially never done. But as the world respects the 
man who works, and the soldier who fights, so it gives 
credit in still greater degree to the married woman who 
performs her part of this great duty. 


Statistics Show that Among the Families which can prop- 
erly have children the general population will not increase 
much if there are fewer than four. Three children to a 
family are insufficient when allowance is made for the 
persons who do not marry, for those who physically can 
have no children, or, perhaps, can have but one, and for 
the children who die. And yet four little ones seem today 
like an ‘‘ old-fashioned family.’’ In the South, fortunately, 
good-sized families seem much more generally the rule 
than in the North. What would happen to our Caucasian 
civilization, it may be suggested, it the Southern whites 
should drop to the families of the size of the New 
Englanders of English stock, and the colored population 
of the section were to continue to increase as fast as it has 
done since the war? Several influences would prevent 
such a contrast, but its remote possibility suggests strik- 
ingly what may result in a smaller scale elsewhere if one 
element of the community stops perpetuating its kind. 


President Roosevelt, with those who talk with him inti- 
mately, lays great stress on the delights to the family life 
which the presence of the little ones brings. The com- 
panions of his recent Southern trip recall an incident which 
occurred just outside of Raleigh, North Carolina, where the 
train was stopped early in the morning to wait until the 
party had taken breakfast before they went into the city. 
As the President stepped out on the rear platform he found 
a Methodist clergyman, in a rather shiny black coat, with 
a frail, slender woman, also simply dressed, but who wore 
an extremely sweet countenance. The husband was carry- 
ing two small children, while his wife stood behind a baby- 
carriage. They had waited an hour there to see the 
President. He at once, shaking hands, began to chat with 
them. The mother said to him in a delightfully simple 
way, as she took the little one out of the vehicle: ‘‘ [ 
wanted to show you this dear baby of ours. You have 
been very happy as President, but you have not been a bit 
happier than we have been with this baby.’’ 

The President was greatly touched by the incident. He 
recognized that here were people who were literally having 
a struggle to rear their children, denying themselves many 
of the comforts of life and, perhaps, things which would 
help the husband in his sacred calling. But they were 
enjoying their struggle. In the love of their little ones 
they found a delight greater than anything that the ambi- 
tions of the world could give. President Roosevelt told 
his associates on the train that he had more respect for this 
kind of a woman than for any other type of person in the 
world, man or woman. 


The President’s Campaign Against Race Suicide has been 
directed toward bringing a better realization of the pathos 
of having good old families represented in the next gener- 
ation by smaller numbers than in this, and still worse of 
having them run out entirely. He has felt that there was 
considerable thoughtlessness on the part of well-meaning 
people in this regard. He does not believe that families 
should rear children with a rapidity which risks undermin- 
ing the mother’s health, nor would he look with favor upon 
inviting children to a life of poverty and wretchedness. 
He looks with abhorrence, nevertheless, on the deliberate 
and hideous vice which marks some of the accompaniments 
of the existing situation. He also feels that there is ob- 
servable a twisted sense of obligation in the present day 
toward children, which dictates that they must have too 
much of opportunity. It is possible that the companion- 
ship of brothers and sisters will do more for the real making 
of genuine manliness and womanliness than the few extra 
dancing lessons which it might be possible to provide for 
the children in a small family. 


Opportunities are Not All Measured in Schools, nor even 
in the amount of parental care. The splendid way on 
which so many large families ‘‘ turn out,’’ where youthful 
surroundings have been poor, is a constant occasion of 
comment in the world. How many people remark in their 
reminiscent moods : ‘‘ Those boys and girls had a pretty 
hard time; their parents were desperately poor, but how 
magnificently they have turned out.’’ The world is in 
such terms constantly paying its tribute to the mothers and 
fathers of big families, and thereby bearing unconscious 
testimony to the danger that an excess of love for children, 
or an excess of caution in providing for their care, may, 
after all, be not the greatest kindness to them. 
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e Business of Being a Mother 
By George Hodges, D. D. | 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
N THE morn- to have fun as under 
ing of his their own roof withthe 
second day help of their mother. 
the normal child The fulfillment of this 
shows a disposition purpose she accounts 


to take charge of the 
affairs of the family. 
The happiness both 
of the parents and of 
the child depends 
upon the diligence 
with which this dis- ; 
position is discouraged. And that means dis- 
cipline: it involves some sort of punishment. 

Solomon’s rod no longer hangs behind the 
door in the well-regulated household. It has 
been thrown out upon the brush-heap of obso- 
lete fashions. Solomon said, ‘‘ Withhold not 
correction from the child. Thou shalt beat 
him with the rod, and shalt deliver his soul 
from hell.’’ But that was a good while ago, 
and many manners have changed since then. 
Particularly, the relation between mothers 
and children has changed. It is far less 
formal and distant than it used to be, and 
much more familiar and friendly. The con- 
temporary conversation of young persons and 
their parents would appear undignified on the 
one side and impertinent on the other to our 
great-grand fathers and mothers if they could 
spend a day with their descendants. And, 
somehow, as this new intercourse came in 
the rod went out. It was well enough in 
Solomon’s time—though it must be con- 
fessed that his son, Rehoboam, the product 
of this domestic discipline, turned out bad. 
But, for good or ill, it is out of accord with 
our ways. The birch is banished from the 
school. Even in the prison, reward is found 
to be more effective than punishment. There 
is now growing up a generation of young 
people who have never been whipped. They 
seem to be doing very well. 


The Best Punishment is Deprivation 


HERE must, of course, be punishment. 
Even children who are naturally good need 
it, in order that they may be kept in that 
state of decent subordination which secures a 
quiet household. But the best punishment is 
that which takes the form of deprivation. 
The wise mother deals with the negligent 
or disobedient child as Nature deals with the 
grown man. If the farmer disregards the 
laws of Nature he gets poor crops or none. 
Nature sends him to bed without his supper, 
or gives him no butter on his bread. The 
difference between a natural punishment and 
an arbitrary one is that one is immediately 
and evidently related to the offense, while the 
other is not. A natural punishment appeals 
at once to the instinct of justice. The child 
is to be taught that thoughtfulness, neatness, 
punctuality, courtesy and obedience are asso- 
ciated inevitably with appreciation and 
happiness, and that the instant result of dis- 
regarding these virtues is a corresponding 
loss of privilege. If the child’s behavior is 
unsuited to the serenity and good cheer of the 
family table he must be swiftly conveyed to 
the howlery-growlery room, where he properly 
belongs. Such deprivation meets the require- 
ments of just and effective discipline: it is 
fair and reasonable and dignified. It can be 
administered quietly, gently, with even voice, 
and without excitement: and it arouses no 
serious resentment or defiance. 


Reproof Should Not be Continuous 


S FOR reproof, which is sometimes a sub- 
stitute for punishment, sometimes an 
accompaniment of it, and sometimes a punish- 
ment itself, the good mother takes care to keep 
it from becoming continuous or spasmodic. 

When reproof is continuous the children 
cease to heed or even to hear it. The 
mother’s fretful voice, scolding and scolding, 
is accepted as a part of the mysterious but 
settled order of existence, like the ticking of 
the clock or the patter of the rain upon the 
roof. For monotony is never impressive. A 
seventeenth-century sermon, every paragraph 
of which is sprinkled with italicized words, 
is not more emphatic than a page of quiet 
type; it is only more difficult to read. The 
eye soon tires of these inky explosions. ‘‘ At 
first,’’ said the boy, describing a disciplining 
conference with the master, ‘‘ I took it hard 
and cared a lot and was sorry; but after he 
talked and talked and said it over twenty 
times it didn’t matter what he said.’’ 

The wise mother resists the temptation to 
continuous reproof by being a little blind. 
She overlooks many things. She accepts 
with as much cheerfulness as is possible the 
plain fact that no child of five or ten or even 
fifteen years of age has arrived at the era of dis- 
cretion. All children are bound to say and do 
that which seems mere folly to their elders. 
It belongs to the part, and the grave and 
anxious world would be worse off without it. 
The certainty that boys will be boys, and that 
girls will be girls, is taken into account with 
all of itsaccompanying discomforts by all good 
mothers. Normal children cannot behave as 
if they were aged forty-five. 

On the other hand, there is an unwise and 
detrimental silence. There is a spasmodic 
manner of reproof which is almost as bad as 
chronic scolding. 






Sometimes it appears in the form of an 
intermittent and unreasonable dispensation 
of praise and blame, so that the child knows 
not what to expect nor why to expect it. All 
the domestic weather is awry. There is 
snow in August, and a high temperature 
accompanied with great humidity in Decem- 
ber. Rainbows shine when there is no rain, 
and the wind blows when there is not a cloud 
visible in the sky. That is, the mother pun- 
ishes the child or humors him according to 
the condition of her own nerves. She neg- 
lects him or indulges him according to the 
measure of her own selfishness. This is the 
kind of mother against whom a boarding- 
school is a blessed protection; except that 
what is really needed is a boarding-school 
without vacations. 


There are Times When Silence is Not Golden 


HAVE in mind, however, a form of spas- 

modic discipline which is almost as likely to 
spoil children, and which is more dangerous 
because it is more subtle and more likely to 
mislead even a conscientious mother. I mean 
the temptation which besets the mother, under 
the disguise of patience, to keep silent when 
she ought to speak, until at last patience 
gives way under the unnatural strain, and she 
speaks quite too much. 

Everybody who has had experience in 
dealing with human nature will understand. 
You let the thing go on and on, saying noth- 
ing, but getting madder and madder. Vexa- 
tion boils within you like steam confined. 
Finally there is a sudden and violent explo- 
sion. You visit upon the last small offense 
which bursts the seal of your endurance all 
the accumulated indignation of the past forty 
days; and, to the amazed child, it seems 
absurdly exaggerated andunreasonable. He 
does not know that you have been putting 
your emotions into the bank and adding the 
interest. He cannot understand how the 
matter has got to this portentous bigness. 
And your reproof is ineffective because it 
assaults the sense of justice. Itseems unfair. 

This is patience changed into a vice. The 
Psalmist says that he kept silence, yea, even 
from good words, though it was pain and 
grief to him, but while he was musing the 
fire kindled, and at the last he spake with his 
tongue. How long agothat was, and yet how 
accurate a description it is of the processes of 
our own souls: first silence, then fire blazing 
and then speech—and after that, sorrow, for 
under such circumstances words are spoken 
which are to be regretted. 

Along this straight way, between scolding 
indiscriminate and silence injudicious, the 
good mothers lead their children safely by the 
discipline of companionship. 


Enter into the Amusements of Your Child 


OST of the domestic difficulties are over- 
come by the cheerful mother who enters 
heartily into the interests and amusements of 
her children. The old way, as I said, was to 
make the lads and lassies behave as if they 
were forty-five; according to the new way 
the mother behaves as if she were fifteen. 
This, of course, greatly increases the diffi- 
culties of motherhood; especially in the case 
of stiff and dignified persons, who are severe 
and precise and destitute of the sense of 
humor, and are thereby incapable of being 
good mothers —unless, perhaps, in the capac- 
ity of mothers superior. Indeed, the whole 
profession of fatherhood and motherhood is 
much more exacting than it used to be. But 
it is in every way worth while. It is not 
likely that Alexander or Lora Standish ever 
thought of their mother as a good fellow. It 
is probable that the very idea that mothers 
could be good fellows never once entered 
their little Puritan minds. But there are 
modern boys and girls of happier fortune, 
who are related to their mothers in just that 
informal and intimate and blessed manner. 
For such privileged children their mother 
is the heart of all the joy of life. She knows 
a thousand games, and is deeply interested in 
several others in which she does not person- 
ally play—such as baseball and football— 
wants to know what the score is, often sits in 
the sun on the benches among the spectators; 
she is the good angel of the domestic theatre, 
reads plays in manuscript, and goes to all 
the shows; she makes the sun shine when it 
rains. It is a principle with her that the 
children shall believe that there is no place 
like their own home, no such opportunity 
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of more importance 
than any of the details 
of the management of 
her household: the 
washings, the iron- 
ings, the sweepings, 
the bakings, break- 
fasts, dinners and suppers—these tasks, 
which to some women are the chief reasons 
for existence, she subordinates to the nurture 
of her children. For her the most important 
room in the house is not the kitchen, nor even 
the parlor, but that merry chamber which is 
the terminus of railways, scene of building 
operations, public library, opera-house, gym- 
nasium, parade-ground of infantry and cavalry 
and battlefield of contending armies. To be 
a mother is her high and splendid vocation, 
the most ancient and honorable and influential 
of all professions. 


The Best Books are of Great Assistance 


HE wise mother brings the best books to 
T her assistance, and is particular about the 
company which the children keep when they 
read as well as when they play. Every day 
has some space in it for reading aloud; the 
family gathered about the evening lamp, the 
day ending with the provision of material for 
pleasant dreams. When children come to 


such an age that they are ready to enter into | 


the full possession of the treasures of litera- 
ture the mother finds a great deal of excel- 
lent suggestion in the lists of books which 
are put out by the colleges to be read in 
preparing for the entrance examinations in 
English. The Harvard catalogue, for ex- 
ample, contains every year several pages of 
such titles, including the very best of the 
prose and poetry of our language, and com- 
prising the books with which every cultivated 
person should be acquainted for the improve- 
ment of his mind and the general happiness 
of his life. 

These various demands of recreation and of 
instruction call not only for maternal intelli- 


gence, in order to know what is the right | 


thing to do, but for maternal cheerfulness, in 
order to do the right thing in the right way. 
For it is possible for the mother to defeat all 
her good purposes by an excess of solemnity. 
Everything depends on the good spirits of the 
mother. Her smile determines the domestic 
weather. Nobody can be a good mother 
without being cheerful. A sense of humor, a 
ready fund of laughter and a merry heart 
make a happy household. 


A Mother Should be Herself at Her Best 

UT how can these essential graces go along 

with anxiety and weariness and an aching 
head? Plainly, they cannot keep company 
together. It is therefore the duty of the 
mother to see to it that her head does not 
ache—that is, in order to be a good mother 
she must be herself at her best, and to that 





end she must understand that a great part of | 


the care of her children consists in the care of 
her own physical, intellectual and spiritual 
health. She must be happy if they are to be 
happy; and wise if they are to be wise; and 
good if they are to be good. 

There is a species of self-sacrifice which 
sacrifices joy itself. The martyr goes on 
working even after the task has become a 
burden and a pain to hands and heart. 
Sometimes this is a necessity, but commonly 
it can be averted by prudent management. 
Anyhow, in dealing with human beings the 
personal qualities are the active agents. 
When in the mother or in anybody else these 
qualities are weakened by weariness there 
can be no good results. The tired mother 
makes her children nervous and fretful and 
disobedient. Her spirit is communicated to 
them, like a contagious disease. 

Accordingly, the wise mother so disposes 


her day as to provide for the refreshment of | 


her own spirit. If necessary she neglects 
some. household duty in order to do it: for 
this is also a household duty, one of the 
utmost importance. In this quiet time she 
reads a pleasant book, or says her prayers, or 
plays upon an instrument of music, or takes 
a nap, or makes acall. After that she feels 
better and behaves better, and her children 
perceive the difference. Thus our Lord took 
the disciples apart into a solitary place to 
rest a while. What He wished was not that 
they should do a certain quantity of work, 
but a certain quality. 


What is the use of working when one is | 


getting nothing accomplished? A woman 
must be fit and in condition to be a good 


mother: else she is but beating the wind or | 


the children. Nobody can bea useful mother 
without having some sort of fun every day: 
something to relax the strained nerves, and 
to make the sun shine in the soul. For all 
the domestic discipline comes back at last to 
the personality of the mother. Most children 
will be good if they have a good mother. 


NOTE —This is the second article of a series which Dean 
Hodges is writing for The Journal. The next article, in the 
March issue, will be ‘‘ The Business of Being a Father.” 


























For 
Soups, Sauces, 
Savory Sundries 


and Beef Tea 


Careful comparison by food experts with 
other beef extracts establishes CUDAHY's 
Rex Beer Exrracras absolutely the Best. 

Available always for instant use. 

Furnish vour table with the Famous 
Cudahy Silver Tea and Bouillon Spoons. 


YOU PAY NOTHING 

Simply send stamps to cover cost of mailing 
and packing —SEE OFFER BELOW. 

They are A-l standard grade, superbly fash- 
ioned, French gray (sterling) finish, free from 
advertising, and manufactured exclusively for us 
by the celebrated silversmiths, Wm. A. Rogers, 
Lid., whose name they bear. 


SPOON 


How to 
Get the Spoons 


For each Spoon desired send a metal cap from 
a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of Rex Beef Extract 
or Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef Extract and ten 
cents in silver or stamps to cover packing and 
mailing expense. (A set of six spoons. requires 
six metal caps and 60c.) 

State plainly whether you want Tea Spoons or 
Bouillon Spoons. 

If you cannot obtain it, send us the name of 
your dealer and 50 cents in stamps and we will 
send you the regular size, a 2-oz. jar of REX 
BEEF EXTRACT; cr 60 cents and we will mail 
you spoon and jar. 

CUDAHY’S REX BEEF EXTRACT is sold 
by grocers and druggists 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Dept. T, South Omaha, Neb. 


Send 2-cent stamp for ‘* From Ranch to Table,” 
an illustrated cook book. 
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How the Game of Free Medical Advice is Worked 


As Told in Two or Three Actual Instances 
By Mark Sullivan 


HE whole pur- 
pose of every 
** patent - medi- 


cine’’ business is to 
get the most money 
possible out of the 
sick. Nowthe amount 
which one man or 
woman will give up by 
mail, or through buy- 
ing single bottles of 
medicine at the drug 
store, is limited. 

One man, who had 
been head of the corre- 
spondence department of one of the largest 
** patent-medicine ’’ concerns of the kind, told 
me that his best record was $121 fromasingle 
victim—a woman. ‘‘She was easy,’’ he 
said. He had five records of over $100 each 
—all women! Asa rule, even the best of the 
‘** patent-medicine’’ letter-writers, the most 
skilled in persuasion, the most artful in be- 
traying the horrors of what will happen to the 
victim if he does not continue the medicine — 
the very leaders of the profession — rarely suc- 
ceed in getting more than fifty or sixty dollars 
out of a single victim. By the time the dupe 
has laid out that much money, and swallowed 
the twenty or so bottles of medicine, he begins 
to get suspicious. 


ox 


O IT happens that some of the more 
important ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ makers 
maintain, as an adjunct to their establish- 
ment, a so-called ‘‘ hospital ’’ or “‘ institute’’ 
or “‘ infirmary ’’—and the chief bait that is 
held out is *‘ free medical advice’’ by ‘‘ ex- 
pert medical practitioners’’! I wish the 
women who believe this phrase could see 
these ‘‘ expert medical practitioners’’! The 
theory is that if you can get an unworldly, un- 
sophisticated victim from some small country 
town into your presence you can get much 
more money out of her than you can by mail. 
Therefore, as soon as some of these ‘‘ patent- 
medicine’’ concerns have learned, by the 
letters which pass back and forth, that any 
particular victim has some means, or is 
‘‘ easy,’’ as they call it, they inform her that 
her disease is of a peculiar nature—it is 
of the essence of the art of the ‘‘ patent- 
medicine’’ letter-writer to be able to create 
an impression of terror and mystery —and 
that the ‘‘ great doctor’’ wishes to take per- 
sonal charge of the treatment. So the victim 
is persuaded to come on from her distant 
home to the ‘‘hospital’’ or ‘‘ institute’’! 
What happens to her then is well illustrated 
by a case, all the facts of which are a matter 
of record in the courts of New York City. 
The trial took place within a year, and the 
‘* great and good doctor’’ is today wearing 
stripes in Sing Sing Prison. 


ox 


by mg WILLIAMS (I give a fictitious name 
for the victim, who has suffered enough 
publicity ) was a boss carpenter ina village in 
New York State. Through hard work and 
thrift he had saved up, and had in bank, a 
comfortable ‘‘ nest-egg.’’ He was, as his 
occupation and property suggest, a man of 
much higher intelligence than the ordinary 
victims of ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ ‘‘ doctors.’’ 
During the month of December, 1903, he 
began to receive circulars, of the usual 
‘* patent-medicine’’ type, from a _ certain 
‘* doctor’’ in New York, who described him- 
self, in the usual superlative language of 
‘* patent-medicine ’’ advertisements, as ‘‘ hav- 
ing treated more cases and cured more people 
than any man now living.’’ He also adver- 
tised to send free a 180-page medical book. 
‘‘Why delay? Why continue to suffer?”’ 
His advertisement concluded: ‘‘ The longer 
you wait the more difficult to cure. It costs 
you nothing to investigate. All medical 
advice free. Call or write.’’ 

The insidious language of the circulars and 
pamphlets sent to Mr. Williams caused him 
to begin to think he must be afflicted with 
one of the diseases so vividly described by 
the circulars. Being unable to escape from 
this thought he went to New York and called 
on the great ‘‘ doctor.’’ At this interview the 
duping and defrauding of the victim began. 


ox 


T THIS first meeting the ‘‘ doctor’’ told 
Mr. Williams he must have a slight opera- 
tion, which would cost $100. Mr. Williams 
paid the money and the operation was per- 
formed. This was the first step. One month 
later the ‘‘doctor’’ brought forward his 
second device for extorting money from his 
victim. He was very much surprised and 
very much grieved that the operation had not 
quite wholly cured Mr. Williams. There 
would have to bea little medicine. And of 
course Mr. Williams would have to under- 
stand that this would costa littleextra. The 
hundred dollars covered the operation only. 
Say fifteen dollars a month for the medical 
treatment. Mr. Williams paid this and took 
the treatment for one mqnth. At the end of 
the period the ‘‘ doctor’’ said he was better, 
unquestionably much better. A few months 
more, at fifteen dollars a month, would fix 






him right up. 
the cure could be expedited very much if Mr. 
Williams was willing to lay out a little more 


But, the ‘‘ doctor ’’ suggested, 


money. There was an electrical machine, a 
very wonderful patent; the ‘‘ doctor’’ had 
never known it to fail. It would cost only 
$125. Mr. Williams paid the $125. By this 
time he had paid $255. And, bear in mind, 
he was not sick. As hesaidinhis testimony, 
he had not lost a day’s work in ten years. 
But reading the ‘‘ doctor’s’’ pamphlets and 
his free ‘‘ medical book’’ worked on his 
imagination, filled him, with fear, made him 
believe he was sick! 

Then the ‘‘ doctor’’ brought in the prize 
device of some of these ‘* doctors ’’ for extort- 
ing more money from their victims — another 
** doctor,’’ more wonderful yet than he! To 
this new ‘‘ doctor’’ Mr. Williams said he was 
not sick, and protested against taking more 
medicine. But the new “ doctor’’ worked on 
his imagination; he said, ‘‘ If I were in your 
condition, Mr. Williams, and I had $50,000, 
I would spend it all freely for a cure.’’ The 
new ‘‘doctor’’ questioned Mr. Williams 
closely as to his financial condition. To 
make a long story short, they made him give 
up more money to pay for an examination by 
the new specialist, the confederate. 


or 


T THIS point Mr. Williams began to show 
some strength of mind. He felt strongly 
that he was not sick at all—he was working 
regularly at his trade every day without dis- 
comfort—and that he could get along very 
well without any treatment at all. He told 
the ‘‘ doctors’’ this. Moreover, hesaid, even 
if he were as sick as they said he was, he did 
not wish to spend all his money, and leave his 
boy an orphan without a cent. But the 
quacks told him to give no thought to his boy; 
the boy would be better off without any 
money. If he had money he would grow up 
to bea‘‘bum.’’ (I am condensing this from 
the sworn testimony in the case.) The 
** doctor’’ had a boy, too, just the same age 
as Mr. Williams’s; and he was never going 
to give his boy more than one thousand 
dollars. 

The two quacks observed that Mr. Williams 
was in a mood to pull himself away from 
their clutches; they gave him hypodermic 
injections, and on the nineteenth of May Mr. 
Williams, for the first time in ten years, missed 
his day’s work and took to his bed. After 
being sick four days he returned, thoroughly 
frightened, to the first ‘‘ doctor,’’ who told 
him ‘‘ the collapse was expected.”’ 


ot 


R. WILLIAMS was now thoroughly fast 

intheirclutches. They told him his case 
was very serious, that they were very anxious 
to cure him; but that pure radium was the 
only thing that would restore him to health. 
‘He said’? —I am quoting Mr. Williams’s 
sworn statement—‘‘that they had had a 
lengthy consultation over my case and that 
radium was the only means for acure. He 
asked me if I could spend $2500 more. 
. He talked so seriously that I be- 
lieved him, and told him I would spend $2500 
more. The expense of radium, he 
said, was so great that they only used it on 
millionaires.’’ Within the next two weeks 
Mr. Williams paid $2500 for ‘‘ radium.’’ 
Then the two quacks told him that $5000 
more was needed for more ‘‘radium.’’ On 
the sixth of June Mr. Williams gave $2000 
for more ‘“‘ radium ’’; on June 10 he gave them 
$500 for more ‘‘ radium’’; on July 5 he gave 
$250. The victim was now reaching the end 
of his resources; he could only rake and scrape 
small sums. In all he paid them, inside of a 
year, $9870. 

At this point a friend to whom he told his 
story carried it to an honest doctor. An 
investigation followed and the two quacks 
were jailed. The‘ radium’’ which they had 
been giving to their victim was analyzed. It 
was found to be simple gentian. All they 


‘had given him could have been bought for 


one dollar. 

That is the court record history, very much 
condensed, of one man’s experience with a 
** doctor.’”’ 


ox 


ERE is another method practiced: A 
woman, lured on by seductive letters 
from one of these great ‘‘ doctors,’’ journeyed 
to the ‘‘institute’’ attached to a ‘‘ patent- 
medicine’’ concern. When she arrived she 
was ushered in by a boy in full livery to the 


private office of the 
great ‘‘ doctor,’’ who 
greeted her warmly. 
He asked her about 
her case, begging her 
to go into the smallest 
detail, so that his 
treatment of her might be thoroughly intelli- 
gent! His time was hers, and there would 
not be a penny’s charge for the consultation 
and advice! He wanted to help her, and 
only that! The deluded woman took up her 
ailments, stem by step, explaining her symp- 
toms, etc., and after a half-hour the great 
‘doctor’? rose, pushed a button, and in 
walked one of the “ 
practitioners.’’ She was turned over to him, 
and the woman went with him into his pri- 
vate office. He felt of her pulse, examined 
her tongue, listened to her heart-beatings, 
and then, without a word from 
diagnosed her case absolutely! The woman 
was naturally impressed: the man’s unerr- 
ing diagnosis had given her confidence. 
The ‘‘ doctor’’ then assured her that ‘‘ that 
was all: no charge,’’ etc. Naturally the 


ORAWN BY A. R. BOWKER 


institute’s’’ ‘‘ expert | 


her, he | 


woman felt that a doctor who could tell her | 


so much could tell her what to do. ‘‘ Of 
course, he would, with pleasure!’’ He did 
—and then began a treatment at so much per 
month and all the usual charges, and, of 
course, the taking of the ‘‘ medicines’’ made 
by the concern! Very moderate were the 


charges at first, since that is the chief part of | 


this game that is so well played. ‘‘ Never,’’ 
said one of these ‘‘ doctors,’’ in advising his 
staff of ‘‘ practitioners,’’ ‘‘ frighten your pa- 
tient off by too big charges at first. Justa 
dollar or two at first, then a little more, and 
so on until you have gotten all that she has. 
Then turn her over to some local doctor and 
let him stand the brunt of the failure! ’’ 

There was only one point which this woman 
did not know: that while she was talking to 
the great ‘‘ doctor’’ every word she said was 
taken down by a stenographer in the next 
office, all heard through an almost invisible 
opening in the wall near where she sat. 

This stenographer’s report was read by the 
‘expert practitioner’’ before he was called 
in, and the rest was easy! 


gor 
Ae when one of these ‘‘ medical insti- 
tutes’’ is taken in hand by the United 


Here 
and ‘‘ institutes ’’ 


States Government, what do we find? 
is one of those ‘‘ doctors’’ 


which was brought to light recently by the | 


Government. This ‘‘ doctor’s’’ name had 
become a ‘‘ household word’’ in countless 
homes: hundreds had gone to his “ insti- 


tute’’ and ‘‘ blessed his name ’’—so the free 


‘*medical book’’ and the circulars said. 
The Government first proved that the man’s 
name was an assumed one. Second, that he 
was no doctor, nor had he ever practiced 
medicine. The ‘‘ doctor’? whose name was 
used was dead! The titles used to his name, 
the medical colleges of which he was repre 
sented as a graduate, were all, according to 
the United States records, admitted by the 
company to be false and fraudulent. It was 
next proven that all the representations of 
‘* First I cure you: then you pay me’’ 
false. 

The bait of ‘‘no charge for medicines’’ 
was also proven to be baseless and false, and 
lastly, it was proven—and mind you, from 
the mouths of the members of the company 
themselves—that it was the practice of this 
company fraudulently to extort from patients 
large sums of money for ‘‘ medicines’’ and 
treatments which were not needed by the 
patients’ conditions, under false and fraud- 
ulent representations to such patients that 
unless they pay for such “‘ medicines,’’ and 
take the same, diseases from which they are in 


” 


no way suffering will quickly destroy their | 


health and even reduce them to insanity. 
These affidavits and letters afford a true cri- 


terion of the fraudulent practices of this 
concern. 
on 
NOTHER illustration of the methods 


used by these ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ ‘‘ in- 
stitutes,’’ shows that they almost invariably 
advise those who write to them to use their 
‘* medicines ’’ whether they need them or not. 
The United States Post-Office Department 
givesthiscase. The Department investigated 
one of these concerns, and their inspectors 
reported as follows: ‘‘ The business of the 
concern is fraudulent in that treatment is sold 
to patients who do not need it, in order sim- 
ply to secure the money paid therefor.”’ 
Post-Office inspector to prove this ‘‘had a 
doctor fill out the symptom blank of this com- 
pany for a wholly imaginary case, and which 
failed to show that the.sender needed any 
treatment whatever, and sent the same to the 
company. Their reply to this symptom 


blank was that the party needed their treat- | 


ment, which wotld be forwarded upon receipt 
of two dollars! ”’ 

There you have just a couple of pictures — 
all that I have room for, unfortunately —of 
a ‘* free medical institute ’’ game as seen from 
the inside! 

Nice pictures, are they not? 


The | 





were | 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Tiffany & Co. 
1906 Blue Book 
will be sent to 


intending pur- 
chasers with- 





Comparison of 
Prices 


j out chz 
Tiffany & Co. always | Thiscataiogue 
welcome acomparison | ©o"#i"s 

no illustrations 


of pricesand anexami- 
nation of their mer- 
chandise. This applies 
to their entire stock of 
rich,as wellasinexpen- 
Sive jewelry, silver- 
ware, watches, clocks, 
bronzes, fine pottery, 
glassware and other 
artistic objects, on all 
of which their prices 


It is a compact 
little volume of 
530 pages and 
Over6,ooo sug- 
gestions of 
jewelry, sil- 
verware and 
choice artistic 
objects suit- 
able for wed- 
ding or other 
gifts, with the 
minimum and 
maximum 
prices at which 
they may be 


purchased 
are as reasonable as is 
consistent with the Mail Order 
Standard of quality | Department 


and workmanship 
strictly maintained by 
the house 

Upon advice as to re- 
quirements and limit 
of price, Tiffany & Co. 
will send photographs 
or careful descriptions 
of what their stock af- 
fords, free of all obli- 
gation to purchase 
To persons known to 
the house, or to those 
who will make them- 
selves known by refer- 
ence from any national 
bank or responsi- 
ble business house, 
Tiffany & Co. will 
send a selection from 
their stock 


Tiffany&Co,'s 
removal to 
their new 
building, Fifth 
Avenue and 
Thirty seventh 
Street, has en- 
abled them to 
materially in- 
crease the 
scope and fa- 
cilities of their 
Mail Order 
Department 
Patronsunable 
to visit the es- 
tablishment 
are assured 
expeditious 
service and the 
same careful 
attention as is 
given to pur- 
chases made 
In person 


Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly re- 
tailers. They 
do not employ 
agents or sell 
theirwares 
through other 
dealers 


Fifth Avenue New York 


and 37th Street 








Formerly at Union Square 





























Flowers are 
beautiful always, 
but show to 
greater advantage 
when arranged 
in a basket of 










No piece of 
Hawkes Cut 
Glass without 


this trade-mark 


Dealers 
every where sell 
. Hawkes Cut 

Glass. If your 
dealer does not, 
please write us 
for address of 
dealer who does. 


engraved on it 


is genuine. 


T. G. Hawxes 
& Co., 
Corning, 
HAWKES N.Y. 













SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


“The Perfume 
of Royalty ” 


A handsome little book, telling about 
the many imitations and also the way 
to identify the genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


See carefully that the label reads: 
‘*Gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz,’’ and 
that the name of Schieffelin & Co. ap- 
pears in red. Send for book to-day. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 





















CLASS PINS 


From our factory direct to 
ou. We sell Class Pins and 
3adges for Colleges, Schools 

and Societies; also Society 

Emblems and Jewels in Ster 

ling Silver and Gold. Send 

for free Catalog of brand- 


new designs. C K. GROUSE & CO., 
Dept. 192 E, Rochester, New York 
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St. Valentine’s Day Pleasures 


Some Frolics for St. Valentine Parties 
By Retta K. Tourison 
N ENTERTAINING way to open a Val- 
entine party is to have the guests shoot 
at a heart with bow and arrows 
In the centre of a sheet of cardboard paste 
a large red heart, ten inches across. Then 
with a penknife cut this red heart out from 
the rest of the cardboard. Make it like a 
little door, fastening it on the left side with 
paper-fasteners in place of hinges, and an 
improvised turn-buckle on the right side. 
Have ready one small bow and a number 
of arrows. Allow each guest two turns to 
shoot the heart. If the heart is pierced the 
archer may unfasten the turn-buckle and 
reach in for a tiny heart-shaped box of. can- 
dies, a number of which should stand in 
readiness behind the target as trophies. 


Love is Blind. Put the boys and the girls 
in separate rooms, and appoint a doorkeeper. 
The first boy is blindfolded, and the door- 
keeper brings if a girl. She must go up and 
shake hands with the ‘‘ blind’’ man. 

** How do you do?”’ asks the ‘“‘ blind’’ man. 
The girl must reply, but she may disguise her 
voice, or even whisper. He is allowed one 
more question, and then if he cannot guess 
correctly who the girl is he pays a forfeit, and 
the girl is freeto return. If he guesses cor- 
rectly she is blindfolded and the questioning 
repeated by her to a boy chosen by the door- 
keeper. 


The Game of Tasks. For this game, too, 
the boys and the girls are separated. Let 
each side determine on one, two or three tasks, 
according to the number of guests —the more 
guests, the fewer tasks. 

When the tasks have been decided upon a 
girl goes into the room where the boys are 
and sets to work. Meantime a boy has also 
gone into the girls’ room to do their bidding. 
When each has finished a second girl anda 
second boy are detailed. 

The tasks may consist of any little every- 
day bit of work. For instance, the girl may 
be told to step on a chair and lift down a pic- 
ture from the wall; to take a handkerchief 
and bind up the wrist of a boy supposed to 
be hurt. A boy may be obliged to help a girl 
on with her coat; to fasten a flower in her 
hair. When all have had a turn the girls 
vote to decide who is the most graceful boy, 
and the boys vote for the most dexterous girl, 
and prizes are awarded. 


Cinderella. If the girls at the party have 
on low slippers have them go back to their 
dressing-room and each remove one. Take 
the slippers to the library and place them ina 
row on the table. Have the boys guess the 
owners ; givea prize to the girl whose slipper 
is voted the daintiest, and another prize to 
the boy who guesses correctly the largest 
number of owners of the slippers. 


Progressive Wishes. Arrange tables as for 
progressive euchre. Provide each guest with 
a red pasteboard heart about four inches 
across. It may have two or three hearts of 
white notepaper fastened on the back, and it 
must have a red lead pencil attached by a cord. 
When the bell rings partners exchange 
hearts, write a brief wish, sign their names, 
and return the hearts totheirowners. Aman 
might write, for instance: 

May you always have 
‘* Bonnets and slippers, collars and shawls, 

Dresses for breakfast, for dinners and balls.” 
or: 

I wish you “‘ The homage of all mankind.”’ 
A girl might write: 

I wish you “‘ Great riches, great authority.” 
or: 

I wish you “‘ The possession of the hearts of all 

whom you meet in life.” 

After time has been given in which the 
wishes may be exchanged the bell rings andthe 
players progress, or change seats. They ex- 
change hearts with their new partners, and 
receive more wishes. These hearts will make 
most charming souvenirs for the guests to 
carry away. 


Who Said So? Provide the guests with 
paper and pencils. Read a quotation, and 
ask the guests to name its author; give a few 
minutes’ grace. They are to write at the top 
ofthe paper: ‘‘ Number 1,’’ and then the name 
of the author of the quotation. Asecond quo- 
tation is read, and so on until twelve have 
been delivered. As it is St. Valentine’s Day 
the quotations may all be of a sentimental 
turn. The player who has guessed the great- 
est number of authors of the quotations wins 
a prize. 

It is well to select such quotations as: 

* But I'll love him more— more— 
Than wife e’er loved before, 
Be the days dark or bright.’’ 
— Jean Ingclow. 
“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 
— Wordsworth. 
“Did never mortal eyes behold such heavenly grace.” 
— Spenser. 
“I warrant thou art a merry fellow and carest 
for nothing.” — Shakespeare. 
“O, Eleanor, thou fair and good, 


Thou perfect flower of womanhood, 
Thou royal rose of June.’”” — Tennyson. 


ORAWNH GY M. STOKES 





Hearts Up! This is something like the old 
game of ‘‘ Up Jenkins,’’ but morefun. Have 
the company sit around the longest table you 
can get, the places occupied by ladies and 
gentlemen alternately. The company is 
divided in two sides, lengthwise of the table. 

Provide each player with half a dozen 
counters; these may be dominoes, cards, 
beans, matches, or any small articles which 
are at hand inaquantity. Then have asmall 
heart which is to be passed from hand to hand 
beneath the table. A celluloid heart, a glass 
heart, or anything of that sort will do. 

Those on the side which is to play first take 
the heart. They make a great show of passing 
it diligently under the table from one player to 
another. 

The leader of the other side calls: ‘‘ Hearts 
up!’’ All those on the playing side double 
their hands into fists and hold them up. 
‘* Hearts down!”’’ calls the opponent. Then 
the players all slap their hands, palms down- 
ward, on the table (which, by-the-way, must 
be without a cloth). 

The opponents guess who has the heart. 
They begin at the left end of the table, the 
guesser saying to a certain player, ‘‘ Take up 
your right hand, please.’’ The player takes 
it up. If the heart is there it goes to the 
opposing side. If not the player who 
guessed gives the other a counter, and the 
person next him takes a guess. They keep 
guessing and paying counters until they get 
the heart. Then they play. The game is 
to get all the counters away from one side 
or the other. 


A St. Valentine Party Favor 
By Mrs. N. B. Mathes 


ro a pretty work-bag, cut from white 
denim three large heart-shaped pieces, 
each with a diameter of thirteen inches. 
Around the edge of each embroider or paint 
small red hearts as a border, each an inch 
and a half in diameter. Inthecentre of each 
large heart stitch a smaller one, six inches in 
diameter, to serve as a pocket. Embroider 
on it a red arrow, piercing it through. Join 
the three large hearts by whipping their 
edges together, leaving the top open so that 
they form a bag. If desired the border of 
hearts may be omitted, and the large hearts 
bound with red ribbon. Sew loops of red or 
white ribbon to the three places near the top 
of the bag where the three hearts join, and 
carry long ends of the ribbon upward and tie 
together to hang the bag by. 


An Illuminated Heart Centrepiece 


AY INGENIOUS and pretty table for St. 
Valentine’s Day may be arranged by 
placing a lamp in the centre, and banking it 
high and wide with roses or other bright red 
flowers, as shown in the picture given below. 
The shade of the lamp is a huge, flat heart 
made of cardboard covered with glossy red 
paper, and elevated to about eighteen inches 
above the table by a regular shade-frame on 
the lamp. The heart should measure about 
two feet long and a foot and a half broad, 
and have arim three or four inches deep. In 
this rim heart-shaped holes are cut, to let the 
light through—about twenty-five of them; 
and, of course, tiiere is a hole in the centre 
for the top of the lamp-chimney, which, how- 
ever, must not stick through. All around 
the rim are suspended ribbons, one from 
under each heart-opening, and red and gold 
hearts of cardboard dangle from the, ends. 
It would be pretty, too, to paste red tissue- 
paper behind each -heart-opening. Red 
tissue-paper hearts may be used as doilies at 
the places. If desired, there may be a base 
made for the shade, of the same shape asthe 
top, attached to the lower edge of the rim, 
with a hole in it for the lamp-chimney, 





A Pretty Rose Luncheon 
By Lillie Martin 


A MOST charming affair was a luncheon 
given by a girl friend, and the whole 
house was abloom with roses, made of crépe 
paper, great branches of them banking man- 
tels and decking bowls and vases every where. 

The luncheon-table was artistic in its deco- 
rations of roses that in their almost natural 
beauty suggested the warmth of June. The 
table was covered with bobbinet over pink, 
with a fluffy ruffle around the edge. A large 
basket overflowing with roses and real ferns 
formed the central decoration; the handle was 
wrapped with asparagus ferns caught with 
roses, and at the top of the handle was a 
fetching bow of pink tulle; the basket rested 
on amirror base. At the four corners of the 
table were single candlesticks with fluffy 
shades caught with roses. Placed about on 
the table were small pink baskets of spun 
candy, the handles tied with ribbon in which 
small roses were caught, and the baskets were 
filled with bonbons. The favors were little 
baskets made of raffia and filled with pink 
confections. 

The doilies on this table were unusually 
dainty —the idea for them was original with 
the hostess, who is a clever girl, and perhaps 
a description of them will bring a welcome 
suggestion to some other girl who may want 
to make some like them. They were made of 
wash blond lace; the edge was finished in 
buttonhole-stitch done with an opalescent 
floss. Roses, tinted with tapestry dyes in the 
delicate tints of the natural flower, were scat- 
tered over the doily, the outlines of the flowers 
being darned with floss of rose color. 

The salad was served in rosy apples. The 
dessert course was particularly pretty; the 
cream was brought on in little glass dishes 
set in a large rose, the flower concealing the 
dish. Little pink, heart-shaped cakes were 
served with the cream. 


For Trimming St. Valentine Cakes 
By Mrs. A. C. Connor 
FTER the cakes for a St. Valentine party- 
table have been smoothly iced with a 


plain boiled icing long sprays of roses may 
be drawn in a design upon their top by pressing 


through a cornucopia of stiff paper some of | 


the left-over icing, which has been colored by 
mixing in it some cherry flavoring; the tinted 
icing is pressed through the cornucopia in a 
stream which is moved along to form the rose 
design. If an elaborate design is desired it 
is best to mark it out beforehand on the iced 
surface of the cakes. A second cornucopia 


filled with icing colored green may be used to | 


form the stems and leaves. A running vine of 
roses around the sides of the cakes enhances 
the appropriateness of the decoration. 

Another pleasing effect is made by covering 
the cakes all over the top with white icing, a 
pink rose in the centre and a border of pink 
icing hearts around the edge. 


Cupids Graced this Table 
By a Georgia Contributor 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY table which 

delighted the girls who sat around it 
had as a centrepiece a basket loosely filled 
with pink roses, and a flying Cupid was sus- 
pended over it from the chandelier. The 
candles had rosy shades, and by each place- 
card was a little image of St. Joseph, the 
kindly saint who brings a girl her sweet- 
heart. These little metal figures of St. Joseph 
were bought in New Orleans, but they may 
be found readily in almost any place. 


With Oranges and Red Roses 
By Violet Shipley 


N ORANGE luncheon is quite easily ar- 

ranged. At an orange luncheon given 

in Southern California orange blossoms and 

oranges on their stems entered largely into 

the decorations, combined for relief with 

great sprays of red roses arranged in tall 
Japanese vases. 

Place-cards were hand-painted with roses 
and tied with baby ribbon to wide bands of 
orange ribbon, which passed from each plate 
to the centre of the table. 
cards was a narrow fringe. 


Oranges variously served formed an impor- | 


tant part of the menu, one of the prettiest 


dishes being orange jelly cut in cubes, and | 


Learn to Knit 


served in orange baskets set in beds of 
cracked ice, surrounded with the dark, rich 
foliage of the orange tree. 

At the close of the luncheon the ribbons 
were drawn from beneath the centrepiece of 
orange blossoms, disclosing dainty and in- 
expensive valentine souvenirs of orange wood. 


A Valentine from Wall-Paper 
By Carrie W. Edwards 


me yr kinds of wall-paper have extremely 
pretty designs in large, freely-drawn 
flowers of bright but not coarse coloring. 
Cut from a floral design of this kind a single 
spray or blossom so that the cut piece has an 
irregular, graceful outline; find the duplicate 
of this part of the design, and tie them to- 
gether at the-top or the side with ribbon that 
harmonizes. ‘Paste within a photograph or a 
little verse of greeting for St. Valentine’s Day. 


Below the place- | 
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The 
Facts of the Case 


A fine piano case may hide poor 
music. The value of a piano is 
inside — not outside. But 


AB(HASE 


deserves a fittingly artistic case. 
And while these cases are always 
chaste and beautiful, they are made 
for permanency as well. Solid 
hard wood, covered with double 
veneers inside as well as outside 
and placed with the grains running 
in opposite directions keep the 
case from checking. Outside, the 
finest and most thoroughly sea- 
soned of rare woods. Inside, 
birds-eye maple. All finished and 
polished to the highest degree. 
Thus the cases of A. B. Chase 
Pianos combine beauty of design, 
the choicest materials and the 
best construction. 

Our warranty is unlimited. 

“*A. B. Chase Pianos in Fine 
Homes” an interesting and in- 


structive booklet, mailed free on 
request. 


Tue A. B. CHASE COMPANY i 


Established 1875 
Dept. A Norwalk, Ohio 
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Whitney-Warner Publishing Co. 
NEW POPULAR MUSIC 


The following are new numbers from the house 
that issues nothing but good, popular music, — such 


SILVERHEELS 


vig hits as ‘* Creole 
Belles,” “Hia- 
watha,”’ “‘ Bedelia,”’ 
etc. Your choice of 
the list 


y) Per 
C Copy 
6 for $1.00 


Postpaid. 


“Bilver Heels’ two- 
step —the greatest in- 
strumental hit in the 
country. By Neil 
Moret, composer of 
** Hiawatha.” 

** Silver Heels"’ Song— 
same music as the two- 
step; beautiful lyrics. 

“ Love is King ’—a captivat- ‘‘ Belinda” two-step—great 

= ing new awe for dancing. 

Tne Mascot” —8@ very stit- «what Has the Night-time 

“ Little Red Ridinghood""— to Do With a Girl” — 
every strain an exquisite bit charming melody and 

verses ; a positive hit. 


of music, and easy to play. 
“Why Don’t YouTry"”—the «ga nigo)?’ two-step—just out; 
very catchy. 





song sensation of the East. 

“Snow Flakes’’—a_ novel- 
ette; no music library is Pour Popular Songs—‘‘ \ 

ag omplete without it. ? Irish Nehy Oo," * a, 
Cc two-step —a dainty Old Georgia,’’** Sympathy,” 
and fascinating dance “When the Roses Fade 
number. Away.” 

“Chicken Chowder "’ -- two- 
step—just enough rag to New ‘‘ Star Dance Folio No. 
make it interesting. 5” containing t wo-steps, 

“Shoulder Straps” —a waltzes and gavottes; best 
Straiglt march of gré@at folio ever issued. Price 
merit. 49c. postpaid. 

Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue Free on Request 


The above compositions can be had in Whitney- 
Warner Publishing Co. music rolls which fit all 
automatic piano players. Catalogue free. 


|| Whitney-Warner Publishing Co. 
JEROME H. REMICK & CO., Props. 
21 Whitney-Warner Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 

















The ew Columbia Book of Yarns (6th edi- 
tion) is not only the best book for beginners, but is 
valuable to everyone interested in knitting. Even 
experienced knitters find many new things in every 
edition. It is a perfect encyclopedia on knitting. 
160 pages, 106 illustrations. Costs only 15 cents— 
at dealers’ or by mail—but_ is easily worth $1. 
Always use COLUMBIA YARNS —the finest, 


mae softest, most elastic and most economical. 














Look for the Co/uméia trade-mark 
on the label around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 





Write for Catalogue 


Exce and Easy Payment Plan 
THE BENNETT PIANO CO., Warren, Pa. 





“BENNETT PIANOS 
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Why Does Wilkes-Barre Allow This? 


Presented in the “Beautiful America” Series 


By J. Horace McFarland, President American Civic Association 


ILKES-BARRE, Pennsylvania, is unusually neat for a Middle-States’ city; yet 
these photographs, made last September, show conditions of which her citizens 
will not be proud. If the conditions have materially changed since the photo- 
5 graphing was done, residents of Wilkes-Barré will know of it, There are many other 
American cities with great local pride that are more untidy than Wilkes-Barré. 


Near the location of the new Court House — the “* River Common”? only a short distance west, and in sight. 
The city is using this river-bank, right in the city, as an offensive and untidy public dump. 








Scene on Butler Alley, just off Public Square; Bennett Building in distance. The wealthy owner has per- 
mitted this disgraceful and unsanitary condition to exist for years. It is visible from the street, and is 
particularly offensive from the surrounding buildings. 


Rear of lots facing on North Franklin Street, close to Franklin Street Methodist Church, and near to other 
handsome churches. Is in full view of the passing public, and has been like this for many years. 


Opposite the Y. M. C. A. building on North Main Street. This vacant lot, owned by a wealthy citizen, has 
lon, been a reproach. The lunch wagon attracts many people, who must see this disorder. 


7 





Those who read these words will probably have no trouble in remembering, close by, 
worse conditions than those here shown. Other cities will have a place on this page in 
1906-— unless the nasty spots are cleaned up before we get a camera trained on them! 
There are smaller cities and villages, too, that ought to be cleaner and neater and better 
to live in. Must we show their unpleasantness ? 
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Wilkes-Barré’s “‘ River Common,”’ looking toward North Street Bridge over the Susquehanna River—a 
beautiful little park, close to the best section of the city. It practically joins the dump shown on the left. 





A vacant lot on Wilkes-Barré’s main business street (West Market), within a few feet of the best hotel and 
the important business buildings. An old building was removed from the site by the owner several years 
ago. The old street car holds a lunch stand, and those coming to it are in full sight of this disorder. 





On Washington Street, corner of Union, opposite the High School. An unkempt place, long a reproach 
to the city by reason of its unpleasant condition in a prominent situation. ° 





On South Main Street, below Northampton, about one-half block from the Post-Office, and one block from 
the Court House; passed by thousands daily. 
25 








The Lady from Philadelphia’s 
Heart-to-Heart Talks with Girls 


LITTLE girl once 
said in reference to 
the parables, ‘‘ Oh, 


I do like story-lessons!’’ 
We all do. During a ser- 
mon, how alert and inter- 
ested people look the 
moment a story is intro- 
duced. Jesus knew that 
in addressing a mixed 
crowd no form of teaching 
would enchain attention, 
hold interest and be so apt 
to recur to mind after- ‘ 
ward as that which illustrated great truths by 
stories drawn from the every-day life of. His 
audience. 

Then, too, as always in a casual crowd, 
there were many kinds of hearers. Those 
who had any thirst for truth, any longings for 
self-betterment, would ponder the meaning 
of the story, and recall it the more readily, 
for its narrative form. 

Others, drawn by mere curiosity, with hearts 
dull and unready for any ¢epiritual impression, 
would be less culpable if they failed to see 
the meaning underlying the tales, than if 
they rejected a plain teaching. No appeal 
to conscience leaves us quite as it found us. 
Rejection of good deadens it. 


DRAWN BY A. BR. BOWKER 


T SEEMS as though our Lord intended the 

parable of the wise and foolish virgins 
particularly for young girls. The maidens 
condemned are not wicked, only careless, 
neglectful of duty. Jesus, the gentle, calls 
them foolish— which, of course, means that 
to neglect present duty, thoughtlessly trusting 
to luck for the rewards that come only to those 
who work for them, is to act like fools, 

And it is something to ponder that these 
young girls missed all the pleasure they were 
anticipating in the wedding festivities. They 
were shut out. 


FRIEND once described to me a wedding 

in the East. It will explain why the 
maidens were unwelcome. My friend was a 
guest at a fine old castle, crowning a wooded 
hill near Sidon, the inmates of which were as 
proud to trace their ancestry to the heroes of 
the Crusades as were any family in Europe- 
though they fought on the opposite side. 

The son of the family was about to be 
married, and on the wedding morning the 
‘* friend of the bridegroom ’’ went to summon 
him, attended by several of his young men 
friends, all in fine attire, 


N THE East the men outvie the women in 

rich and brilliant apparel. The _ bride- 
groom came forth from his chamber in 
gorgeous array, and they then all proceeded 
to mount the horses that awaited them at the 
castle gates. Followed by their servants 
quite a cavalcade set off to bring the bride 
from her distant home, where the betrothal 
had already taken place. 

The wedding —a ratification of the be- 
trothal — was always celebrated at the house 
of the bridegroom, attended by great festivi- 
ties, to which all friends, neighbors and 
retainers were bidden. 

The celebration was held in the evening, 
and the time so arranged that the bride’s 
arrival should be after nightfall. 


T THE expected time the woods sur- 
rounding the castle were filled with 
people, the men bearing torches and the 
women little lamps. At the news of the 
coming of the bridal cavaicade they would 
hasten to line the way, holding aloft their 
lamps and torches to light the passage of the 
young couple and their attendants all the 
way to the castle. 

Detentions often occur, as happened in the 
case that I am recalling. Hour after hour 
went by, and, weary of waiting, many 
** slumbered and slept’’—-the balmy air and 
dry climate making it safe to lie anywhere. 


RESENTLY the cry came, ‘‘ Behold, the 

bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet 
him!’’ Instantly all was activity. E ory 
woman trimmed her little lamp to add its 
glow to light the pathway of the happy pair. 
Some preceded, some followed the cortége, 
and all went into the castle to join in the fun 
and festivities. And the door was shut. 

Doubtless there were foolish virgins like 
those of the parable, who had made no pro- 
vision of extra oil—and whose lamps were 
beginning to go out when the bridal party 
arrived. 

Conveniences for illumination being un- 
known and many lights being most desirable 
to promote the gayety of the scene, each per- 
son brought a light—jit was like a ticket of 
admission. A guest was unwelcome without 
it. On grand occasions the entertainer offered 
becoming robes to his guests—the number of 
rich garments kept in store for such lending 
and for presents in wealthy families was very 
great — but etiquette required that each guest 
bring his or her quota of light. 


N THE early days of New England every 

man was expected to bring his candle with 
him to the prayer-meeting. It was to the 
interest of all to induce others to be present 
for the sake of the added cheerfulness. 


Allusion to this custom at entertainments 
among the Jews, familiar to the hearers of 
Christ, would illustrate His meaning. The oil 
that furnished the light typified character, 
which only can enable us to ‘‘ shine as lights 
in the world.’’ It always seemed to me, 
when a child, that the wise virgins were very 
ungenerous — ignorance often makes us sym- 
pathize with the wrong persons— but when I 
realized how incommunicable a thing char- 
acter is I understood their reason —‘‘ lest 
there be not enough for us and you.’’ 


HE parable of the unjust steward has to 

do with money —God’s great rival. 

A rich man in the East, with large posses- 
sions, always employed a steward to leave 
him free to enjoy himself, undisturbed by 
responsibility. A rich Roman often owned a 
whole province or an island in the Mediter- 
ranean with populous cities upon it. The 
steward collected rents and managed all the 
business of his master. It was a position of 
tremendous responsibility and offered great 
temptations to cupidity. As a rule the stew- 
ards were men of ability; but few resisted 
the opportunities for peculation, which was 
carried on on a large scale. 

There were not wanting many, therefore, 
who, coveting the office, sought to oust the 
incumbent by arousing in his master’s mind 
doubts of his steward’s integrity. 


N THIS parable such a man had just 
learned of his master’s intention to dis- 
charge him. He is on the verge of discovery 
and disgrace. He has spent freely, counting 
upon long-continued opportunities for enrich- 
ing himself, and has laid up little. He has 
expensive tastes and habits. His pride will 
not let him work or ask help. 

He reviews the situation and cleverly 
makes friends of his lord’s debtors— prob- 
ably his accusers—and draws them into 
complicity, tempting their self-interest. He 
authorizes them to change their bills to less 
amounts than they owe, signing them with 
their private seals. 


N THE East a sigtiet ring rather than a 

signature is used in all legal documents — 
a thing which cannot be forged or imitated. 

These seals affixed to the steward’s bills 
were proof of the collusion of his accusers. 
If he went to prison they, too, must go. They 
could not accuse him lest he turn the tables. 
Not out of gratitude for his kindness could he 
count upon their friendship and be “‘ received 
into their houses,’’ but because of their fear 
that he would betray them. 


HE employer, learning all this (the one 

hoping to succeed the steward would have 
his spies about), was so impressed with the 
cleverness of the man in office that he retained 
him, preferring to have such a one working 
for him than perhaps against him. 

He even commends his astuteness. A man 
of average morality would, in spite of the 
deception, admire the cleverness. I once 
heard a mother exclaim to a friend with a 
wink of gratified pride, when her young 
daughter had told a ready-witted lie: ‘‘ How 
well she fibs, the little witch! ’’ 


UR Savior then contrasts the zeal of 
those in the service of Mammon with 
the lukewarm, half-hearted service so often 
given to God. In nothing is mankind so 
untiring as in the pursuit of money—and 
womankind is no less eager for what it buys. 
No. devotion is too absorbing, no labor 
counted too great, so the reward be an ade- 
quate sum; every faculty is taxed, interest 
never flags, in this Mammon-worship. 
Is it not God's rival? God cannot often 
count upon such tireless effort, such sponta- 
neous enthusiasm. 


HE ‘‘ children of this world’’ set an ex- 

ample to the ‘“‘ children of light,’’ who 
sometimes do not even use their common- 
sense in the affairs of their own eternity and 
the service of their God. 

Christ then says— and the world has caviled 
and puzzled over it—‘‘ Make to yourselves 
friends of the Mammon of unrighteousness.’’ 

This Mammon, this money, is a power 
that may be used for good as well as for evil. 


It need not be God’s rival, 
but His servant. Since 
it is the medium of ex- 
change between man and 
man it has a power and 
influence that are legiti- 
mate. 

Make it therefore your 
friend—not the enemy 
that may drag you down 
and separate you from 
God and happiness. 
Make it minister to your 
benevolence, to the bless- 
ing of your little world, ‘‘ that when it fails’’ 
(and only when we die does money utterly 
fail to be of use — nothing then so powerless) 


the friends thus made may receive you into | 


everlasting habitations. 


HEN occurs a remarkable statement: ‘‘ If 
therefore ye have not been faithful in the 
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unrightcous Mammon, who will commit to | 


your trust the true riches? 
‘* And if ye have not been faithful in that 


which is another man’s, who shall give you 


that which is your own?’”’ 

Money is no part of us. It is ours today, 
it is gone tomorrow; but in the life to come 
we shall have that which is our own inalien- 
ably —character, developed 
plined wills, the love of good and of God. 
These we shall take with us— they form our 
true capital —the ‘‘ treasures ’’ we are told to 
lay up. We leave the money behind. 


powers, disci- | 


FE ARE all stewards here — be it of little | 


or of much. In the world to which we 
are going we shall be no longer stewards, If 
we have been faithful in that which is least 
(this mere money and the opportunities it 
brings) God will give us the true riches. 
We do not know what these may be. Who, 
seeing a seed, could imagine what the perfect 
flower would be? 


N THE parable of the rich man and Lazarus | 


“é 


the theme is again ‘‘ stewardship,’’ but the 
scene of the story is carried further—the 
argument is carried to its conclusion. There 
was a rich man whe was clothed royally and 
‘*fared sumptuously every day,’’ and a cer- 
tain afflicted beggar was. laid at his gate. 
The beggar’s name is recorded — Lazarus; 
that of the rich man is not thought worthy of 
mention, 

It is an Eastern scene, depicting the ordi- 
nary life there. With us hospitals and in- 
stitutions remove from sight the very poor 
and afflicted, who in the East are constantly 
in view, lining the wayside. 


RICH man going through the streets 


would carry a bag of pards (about the | 


tenth part of a cent), and it would comport 
with his reputation as a wealthy and benevo- 
lent man to drop a few of these small coins in 
the hand of each of these unfortunates. 

They would not thank him, but raise eyes 
and hands to Heaven invoking God’s blessing 
upon so generous a man and thank Him for 
creating so noble a being. This ministers to 
the man’s sense of importance, and from 
repetition creates the flattering impression 
that he is somewhat superior. 

Now Lazarus was carried and laid at the 
gate of the rich man of the story, deliberately 
placed there as a sort of advertisement of the 
benevolence of the master of the house, and 
fed daily with the ‘‘crumbs,’’ garbage, 
thrown to him and others as to the dogs, 
which, by-the-way, were friendly to him— 
usually evidence in a man’s favor. 


HE beggar dies and is carried by angels 

to a place where Abraham, ‘‘ the friend of 
God,’’ does not disdain to call Lazarus friend 
and equal—for ‘‘ Abraham’s bosom’? refers 
to the manner of reclining at table when 
eating, customary in Christ’s day. As the 
table is always and everywhere the social 
landmark, the place given him near Abraham 
is significant. 

The rich man also dies and — it offends the 
sensibilities of some persons to mention the 
place — but Christ said that he was in hell. 


HE parable is set in Oriental imagery. 

The people of the East are accustomed to 
metaphor and symbol which to the Western 
mind are alien and hard to understand; but 
there seems to be here the plain teaching that 
the rich man had in ‘his lifetime received all 
good things, which he had selfishly misused 
—he gave even ‘‘ crumbs ”’ ostentatiously. 

To human eyes Lazarus was but a sick 
beggar, but he had that within him which 
made him welcome in high Heaven. 

The one life was tested by prosperity, the 
other by adversity. A great, an impassable 
gulf separated the two after death. 

The laws of the moral universe are as im- 
mutable as those of the physical. As we 
sow, We reap. 


T IS not necessary to be rich to imitate the 

man whom Jesus condemns. We need 
only make a selfish use of what we have. 
The spirit is the same whether one has much 
or little, and that is what God sees. ‘‘ If 
thou hast little, do thy diligence gladly to 
give of that little.’’ 
















The Exquisite Flavor of 
Baker's 
Breakfast Cocoa 


is natural 





Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


This cocoa does not pall 
upon the palate with 
long continued use, and 
is, therefore, to be pre- 
ferred to artificially fla- 
vored cocoas, or to those 
mixed with starch, arrow- 
root or sugar. I/f is an 
absolutely pure product 
of choice cocoa beans. 


A new and handsomely illus- 
trated Recipe Book sent free 


4 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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WD HEALTHFUL LIQUID SUBSTITUTE" C% 


FOR 
TOOTH POWDER 
KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE,THE BREATH SWEET 
AND THE GUMS HEALTHY. 
“yg¢e CONTAINS NO GRIT, NO ACID 
NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS: 



















DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ON A FEW 
DROPS OF RUBIFOAM” AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 


PRICE 25¢ A BOTTLE. 
. PUT UP BY 
E.W.HOYT & CO., 
PROPRIETORS OF 
HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE, 
ss. Taaot mann wECo) 


—_ LOWELL, MA 























BUY FROM THE 
MANUFACTURER CLASS PINS OR BADGES 
For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge 

Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Hither of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1.00 doz.; Sample, 10c. F 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz.; Sample, 25c. 
FREE— Our elaborate new catalog, tell- 
ing all about other styles in gold and silver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid 
Buttons and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 


BASTIAN BROS., 21F South Avenue, Revhester, N. Y. 
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r. Mabie Talks About Helpful Books -& 





DRAWN BY ROBERT MCQUINN 


HE end of life is not to know the titles of 

all the books people are talking about, or 

to become what some newspapers call 
‘‘a cultured person’’; but to be simple in 
habit, just in action, eager to use all oppor- 
tunities for growth, and always and every- 
where sincere and without pretension. These 
are not only the notes of good breeding, but of 
right living as well. There are many men 
and women who need, first of all, to know 
something about themselves and the world in 
which they live, and books of practical sug- 
gestion about habits of life and means of 
making an honorable success, though often 
scoffed at by the thoughtless as Philistine, 
are sometimes helpful in the best sense of the 
word. 


Two Books on Self-Education 


MONG books of this kind a first place 
must be given to Doctor King’s ‘‘ Rational 
Living.’’ The researches of the last twenty- 
five years among students and investiga- 
tors in the field of philosophy have been 
directed at a better understanding of man 
himself: the character of his faculties, their 
relation to one another, the best methods of 
securing their full growth and harmonious 
action. A great many people would get 
much more benefit from studying the prac- 
tical fruits of psychology rather than its 
theoretical processes. Doctor King has 
sifted a great mass of discoveries and con- 
clusions reached by the psychologists, and 
has drawn from them a body of directions, 
suggestions and maxims for sound living. 
Taking as his text the thought that so ex- 
tended and thorough a study of the nature of 
man ought to have some meaning for practical 
living, he makes a survey of the field in 
simple, untechnical language, indicates the 
influence which the body exerts upon the 
mind, the mind upon the body, the signifi- 
cance of habits, the best intellectual and 
emotional conditions, the relation of the will 
to action, with practical suggestions as to its 
development and control. Doctor King has 
written an important textbook in the most 
difficult of all the arts, the art of living; 
based on the latest discoveries of science, and 
directed to the best practical ends. 

Another valuable book in the library of 
self-education is Mr. Charles H. Caffin’s 
‘* How to Study Pictures,’’? a handsomely- 
made volume, with very interesting illustra- 
tions, the aim of which is to place the reader 
at the point of view where he can master for 
himself the principles of art as illustrated in 
its most significant works, and make himself 
intelligent regarding the value of the pictures 
that come before him. Mr. Caffin’s method 
is to place two pictures before his reader, 
both reproduced in page-illustration, to point 
out the similitudes and dissimilitudes, and so, 
like a teacher with pointer in hand, to indi- 
cate the characteristics of each work, by way 
of opening the eyes of the student and edu- 
cating him to use his eyes for himself. 


A Valuable Book for Young Men 

ENATOR BEVERIDGE, of Indiana, one 

of the youngest members, if not the 
youngest, of the United States Senate, is a 
capital illustration of a man who has made 
good use of his opportunities, and shown 
how a young man of character, energy and 
the proper ambition can make his way to the 
front by force of what is in himself. He 
speaks, therefore, with some authority in 
‘The Young Man and the World,’’ a vol- 
ume of practical suggestions to young men 
about leaving home, beginning professional 
life, public speaking, relations to the com- 
munity and to the nation, domestic life, the 
college career and other matters which con- 
cern in a very practical way the young men 
of the time. Senator Beveridge is not con- 
cerned simply with giving advice to young 
men how to become successful in the business 
sense of the word; his aim is to put the young 
man on the way of that kind of solid success 
which ought, and generally does, command 
business prosperity, but which aims at the 
fitting of a man to do his work in all the rela- 
tions of life. There are hosts of young men 
eager to make the most of themselves and the 
best of their opportunities, who have no one 
of experience to point out to them the proper 
roads and the open doors. This is precisely 
what Senator Beveridge endeavors to do in 
his unpretentious, familiar and forcible dis- 
cussion of topics concerning young men. 


A Handy Library of Poetry 
R. HENRY VAN DYKE, assisted by Mr. 
Hardin Craig, has edited, in six small 
volumes, a library of “* Little Masterpieces of 
Poetry,’’ containing the best verse of English 


and American authors from the earliest to the 
latest times; selected, not for the sake of 
showing the historical unfolding of English 
poetry, but for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether within small compass the very best of 
that poetry as expressed in those poems 
which, in their perfection as poetry, their 
clearness, strength and depth of feeling, the 
truth and vividness of their imagery and their 
loveliness of expression and form, may be 
accepted as the finest expressions of the spirit 
of the two English-speaking peoples. The 
principle of arrangement has been not an his- 
toric but a poetic one. One volume is de- 
voted to ballads, a second to idylls and stories 
in verse, a third to lyrics, a fourth to odes, 
sonnets and epigrams, a fifth to elegies and 
epitaphs. This collection is a capital guide 
to the reader who wishes to find a particular 
poem, for it puts between the covers of a 
single volume the representative verse in 
each one of the great forms of poetry. 


Some “Lives” Worth Reading 


HE last few months have been unusually 

rich in biographical and semi-biographical 
works; and there is no better reading than a 
well-constructed and well-written life of a 
person who deserves to be remembered. It 
would be yreatly to the advantage of many 
people who are now reading fiction inordi- 
nately, because they suppose novels are the 
only interesting books, if they would substi- 
tute a few biographies fora few stories. The 
life of a real man or woman well told is, as 
a rule, more interesting than most novels, 
besides being more educational. Everybody 
who has any liking for books, or for the 
habits and life of people who write, or who 
like to come into contact with a group of peo- 
ple of individuality and talent, ought always 
to keep a copy in convenient form of Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson’’ at hand. Plutarch’s 
** Lives,’’ like Montaigne’s ‘‘ Essays,’’ have 
educated a great many people, some of whom 
have had thorough schooling, and some of 
whom have been without school privileges. 

The two large volumes which give an ac- 
count of ‘‘ Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle’’ 
make capital reading either in solitude or with 
a little group of listeners, provided the reader 
and the hearers care to know how Thomas 
Carlyle talked, Tennyson bore himself, 
Thackeray looked, and how a dozen other of 
the people best worth knowing at the close of 
the last century carried themselves toward the 
world. Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield were mem- 
bers of the most brilliant group of English 
authors of the last century. He had been 
a fellow-student of Thackeray, Tennyson, 
Kingsley and Arthur Hallam and other men 
of genius at Cambridge, and he had a genius 
for friendship. Mrs. Brookfield, a niece of 
Hallam, the historian, a cousin of Arthur 
Hallam, in whose memory Tennyson wrote 
‘*In Memoriam,’’ was a captivating woman 
with the power of drawing the best out of the 
people about her; and these two volumes, 
though large, are well worth reading for the 
sake of the society of men and women who, 
like Tennyson, Thackeray, Mrs. Carlyle, 
Carlyle and a host of others, were the most 
entertaining and fascinating persons of their 
age. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas edited an edition of the 
works of Charles Lamb with such care that he 
has almost discouraged the reader of that 
most genial of English essayists by his erudi- 
tion. This minute study of the material 
relating to ‘‘ Elia’’ has, however, qualified 
him to write an authoritative life of Charles 
Lamb which now appears in two good-sized 
volumes, and which presents, as fully as 
possible in the language of Charles Lamb and 
of his sister Mary, the story of two lives over- 
hung by the shadow of a great tragedy, but 
made beautiful by the presence of a constant 
and chivalrous devotion. There is no end to 
the interest in Lamb, one of the most orig- 
inal, willful, eccentric and lovable men in 
English letters; as winning in his personality 
in spite of his faults as he isin his books. It 
is probably because of those faults in connec- 
tion with his great virtues that the whole 
world loves Charles Lamb, and thinks of him 
as a better man in many respects than many 
others whose lives have been correct but who 
have lacked his sweetness, kindness and 
power of self-denial. 


Two American Biographies 

T WOULD not be easy to find two modern 

writers more unlike in their outward for- 
tunes than Sidney Lanier and James Russell 
Lowell, nor would it be easy to find two more 
high-minded and stimulating personalities. 
It has happened sometimes that an interesting 
writer has been an extremely tedious and un- 
interesting man; but Lowell and Lanier were 
full of charm to all who met them. Both had 
gifts of many kinds and both had a genius for 
friendship. The story of Lowell has been 
told by Mr. Ferris Greenslet in an admirable 
piece of condensed biography, at once sympa- 
thetic and judicious, describing the various 
sides of the man’s life, his manifold interests, 
his various talents, fusing them all together 
and summing them up in a spirit at once inter- 
pretative and critical. 

Professor Mim’s story cf Sidney Lanier 
belongs not only to the literature of biog- 
raphy, but to the literature of heroism as 
well. It is-an effective and affecting tale 
of a heroic man, born in easy circumstances, 





stripped bare by the ravages of war, lacking 
vigor of consti:ution, fighting against all 
manner of difficulties in the way of limited 
educational opportunities, facing death for 
the last seven years of life with a cool reso- 
lution which enabled him to do an immense 
amount of work, to write books of value in 
prose and verse, and to give the world a 
few poems which, despite their faults, will 
rank among the best in American poetry. 
This book ought to be in the hands of every 
American boy and girl old enough to know a 
heroic man when they are brought into his 
presence. It is not only a_ biography of 
information, but ef inspiration as well. 
Readers of ‘‘ Faust,’’ which most people 
regard as the greatest modern poem in its 
range of thought and its power of imagination, 
will welcome the translation of Dr. Albert 
Bielschowsky’s ‘‘ Life of Goethe,’’ to be 
issued in three large volumes, and which is 
regarded in Germany as much the best 
account of the great poet which has yet 
appeared. The work is on a large scale, but 
so was the man of whom it treats, in many 
ways the most comprehensive in his interests 
and gifts of modern men, The best popular 
biography of Goethe is still that written by 
Lewes years ago; a much more adequate 
account and interpretation of the man is the 
single-volume biography by Hermann Grimm. 
Doctor Bielschowsky’s, however, does for 
Goethe what none of the earlier writers could 
do: tells the story of his life with the utmost 
detail, and, what is essential to be done for 
the comprehension of Goethe, relates his 
literary work to his personal experience. 


The Books of George Borrow 


HE growth of the habit of living outdoors 

has quickened the interest in a small 
group of writers who, like George Borrow 
and our own Leland, have lived a free, un- 
conventional life without attempting, like 
Thoreau, to formulate a philosophy of life. 
Borrow is a striking example of the sturdy 
individuality which steadily asserts itself 
through the conventionalities of English life. 
His career was refreshingly original and his 
various records of his experience are full of 
vivid description of things which most people 
never see, in a style which is as breezy, pic- 
turesque and individual as his character. 
His ‘‘ Bible in Spain”? is an inimitable record 
of the most unconventional co/porteur who 
ever disseminated religious literature. His 
** Lavengro’’ belongs in a class by itself, so 
far removed is it from the conventional story 
of adventure. It has no plot; is entirely in- 
nocent of plan or orderly processions; is 
crowded with unimportant details; but those 
who love ‘‘to take the road’’ from time to 
time find it as refreshing as a tramp in the 
hills. The new edition of his books has now 
reached ‘‘ Romany Lavo-Lil,’? one of the 
fruits of Borrow’s intimate knowledge of the 
language and ways of the gypsy folk, con- 
taining not only the English gypsy vocabu- 
lary, but gypsy songs, stories, incidents and 
descriptions of this singular people. The 
works of George Borrow ought to have a 
place beside those of Thoreau, Jefferies, 
Burroughs and the ether outdoor writers. 


Three of the Season’s Novels 


fair 


roe Derror’’: The story of a man who 
lives by credit without visible means of 
support and is a drag and a curse in the 
community in which he lives; a figure recog- 
nizable in every community, and one who 
makes every honest man’s living cost more. 
A vigorous, intense and powerful piece of 
fiction, 


“TWEART’S DestreE’’: A fresh and invigor 
ating description of life in a Far Western 
community before the railroad has reached it, 
law been established, or government organ- 
ized, where ‘loyal hearts and true’’ know 
no higher claims than those of friendship, 
and men stand together in primitive clan re- 
lations, and with the primitive clan loyalty; 
full of the broad, hilarious humor of the Far 
West in the old days, with a vein of senti- 
ment and a vigorous story of the attempt of a 
railroad to run through the town and spoil 
the Eden. 


“THE COMING OF THE TIDE’’: A charm- 
ing bit of writing by a writer of great refine- 
ment of feeling and style; not so good a story 
as some of Miss Sherwood’s more romantic 
predecessors, perhaps because it is less ro- 
mantic; somewhat overloaded with descrip- 
tion, but delicate and full of charm. 
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NABISCO 


Feast 
Every 


Sense 


—They allure the 
sight, break music- 
ally upon the lips, 
diffuse an elusive 
fragrance, yield 
an adorable 
flavor, touch the 
palate with an 
endless charm, 
and captivate that 
sixth esthetic 
sense which 
scorns all things 
prosaic. 

— Exquisite des- 


sert confections, 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 





rise to the artistic 
demands of the 
little day or the 
great day, of the 
simple luncheon 
or the stately 
banquet. 

—In ten and 


twenty-five cent 


tins. 


FESTINO 


—Another confection in 
the form of an almond— 
of indescribable flavor, 
and as original as 


entrancing. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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HE month of Febru- 
ary is a dull one in 
country places -and 


the house-mother is 
likely to fall into moods 
> of despondency and un- 
wholesome wonderings 
as to what it is all for, and why she should 
have been allotted what sometimes seems a 
heavy burden, and doomed to dull plodding 
over an uninteresting road —the long, straight 
road of quiet duty and commonplace cares. 

The landscape has taken on a dull mono- 
chrome of color which seems reflected in the 
house, where, with all her daily striving for 
neatness and cheerful effects, everything 
seems fading to the lifeless grays and browns 
of the weather-beaten world outside. 

At this particular time of year I am always 
depressed with the consciousness of the as- 
tonishing smallness of my body compared 
with the bigness of the house as it looms huge 
and helpless before me—a great, stupid 
creature it seems, depending upon me to put 
soul into it and keep it alive, and I realize 
with a fainting sense of futility that every 
floor-covering, every drapery, every inch of 
wall and ceiling is calling out to me to bring 
to it very soon some aspect of rejuvenation 
that will reéndear it to the household and 
maintain its standing as a house with a capa- 
ble and thrifty mistress. 

When this mood of despondency comes 
upon us and we see our lives in the pale 
glimmer of February, see the bare realities 
of the kitchen with its faded ** hit-and-miss’’ 
carpet, the sitting-room battered and worn by 
the tramping of a drove of irrepressible chil- 
dren, the curtains soiled and dusty—I say, 
when this mood comes to the busy woman 
she wishes she could run away from it all 
and find a new world where there is always 
sunshine and summer and where one’s wants 
are supplied as if by magic. 








All People Have Some Cares and Worries 


HE idea that there are people who live 

without cares and worries is a world-old 
fallacy, but it is one which women especially 
are prone to cherish. I hate to admit that 
women are sordid souls, caring desperately 
for the goods and gear of this world and en- 
vying all of their sisters whom they see 
endowed with the ‘‘ things’’ they have always 
longed for; but I fear that there is an undue 
amount of discontent with the ordinary con- 
ditions of woman’s life, and that many women 
fail to realize their own important place in 
the general scheme of things. 

Women have been much in the eyes of the 
world in recent years and a great deal of 
harm has been done by silly prattlers who 
have written and spoken on the woman ques- 
tion. Much evil has come of the promulgation 
of the idea that woman must become a wage- 
earner. The papers have been full of 
advertisements of schemes by which women 
may earn a little money at home; there are 
guessing contests and all sorts of lotteries, 
all tending to inoculate woman with the 
money-earning mania, or to disturb her and 
make her restless under what she often calls 
the restraint of family life and housekeeping. 

As the long winter drones on and she sees 
everything down at heel she begins to pity 
herself and to ask if she is to go on thus for- 
ever, sweeping up the same old faded floors, 
cleaning the same old things, cooking three 
meals every day, and all without any sense 
of appreciation or recognition. 

I know the mood to perfection, having re- 
lapsed into it for years in succession on the 
day after Ground-hog Day, when we awake 
in the morning to find it diligently snowing, 
with every aspect of the long half of winter 
having set in. 


Women Have a Big Job Ahead of Them 


| SHOULD like, if it were possible, to inspire 

my sex, or at least such members of it as are 
situated as I am, with the idea that theirs is 
a great big responsible job, and that the 
women who get out of it are only those who 
are not big enough to undertake it. Men 
like big undertakings. They find inspiration 
in them. No matter how the mountain 
bristles in front of the engineer he thrills with 
the prospect of conquest; soon he hopes to 
overcome the obstacle and locate his road 
straight across what seems impassable. 

The woman who has a lot of hard, monot- 
onous work to do has just such a proposition 
before her. The details of it may seem try- 
ing beyond all reason, but it all goes in the 
day’s work; and we score successes in vari- 
ous ways, and not always by the visible 
signs of what we accomplish. The woman 
who can make a pleasant and heartsome day 
for the family even when weather is bad and 
finances low and everything and everybody 
jaded with the wear and tear of life, is a 
genius, and there are many such in the world. 


OWAWN BY JANE ALLEN BOYER 







If we could always remember that when we 
are doing for the family we are at work on 
the human race—a big piece of work—it 
would help us wonderfully. When we go 
out into the kitchen to try to ‘‘scratch up a 
little dinner,’’ we are often depressed with 
the idea that it is a squalid thing to be doing. 
We wish it were not necessary. But it is 
just here that we miss the point: the fact that 
it is necessary should at once reconcile us to 
the idea that whoever is necessary is import- 
aut. There are so many people in the world 
who are not necessary. If there is one man 
or one child in the world who actually needs 
us, and for whom it is necessary that we pre- 
pare a meal, we should be reassured with a 
warm sense of nearness to the heart of life. 
And if we evolve something really palatable 
from the monotonous winter store of supplies, 
and if there is anybody hungry enough to eat 
it with relish, we are very fortunate. 

Two-thirds of the people in cities eat per- 
functorily. Many go out and eat savorless 
meals at public places or private clubs. 
Many depend upon poor servants and wretched 
cooks for a travesty upon real food, and many 
who have money enough to command the very 
best are so overfed as to have no appetite. 


The Real Joys of Life Belong to All 


W‘ IMEN in quiet and lonely places long for 
glimpses of a life which they imagine 
exists in cities where women live in a round of 
social pleasures and have no cares and trials. 
It would be well for them if they could have 
such a little glimpse. Unless a woman is 
very shallow and judges merely from the out- 
ward show, a little sojourn in fashionable life 
would help her. She would soon see that the 
real joys of life are not for the few, but belong 
to the common lout. She would find that there 
is friction and care and annoyance in every 
walk of life, and unless she were very stupid 
and lazy she would rejoice to get home again 
and back into the swing of the workaday 
world with the raw material of life once more 
under her hands working out for her with 
some sense of fulfillment. 

In my mind there is a potent charm in 
manual labor and frugal living, and I think 
life did us a bad turn in the invention of 
labor-saving devices. 

In the old days when the home was a busy 
workshop of varied industries and there was 
employment for every pair of hands, the daily 
household history was more absorbing. 
Something was always going on and every- 
body was interested in the outcome of some 
undertaking. If you imagine that going to 
a luncheon or giving a dinner is more inter- 
esting than making soap or curing meat you 
are very much mistaken, and we who live 
where simple ways ‘largely prevail, where 
there is still some aspect of the primitive, 
are the favored ones; life still holds for us 
some flavor of freshness. 


There is Exhibited a Mania for “Ladyhood” 


Y FRIENDS are continually scolding me 
for doing housework, fooling with poultry 
and hoeing inthe garden. They say I am wast- 
ing time. They seem tothink it a sort of joke 
that a woman who writes for the magazines 
should care to keep house. But why? It is 
a common delusion among women that such 
of their sex as can do other things naturally 
run away from home-keeping. What a mon- 
strous idea! Are we then doomed to exile 
from the sweetest, most natural things in life 
merely because we have some special talent? 
There is a general revolt from kitchen 
work, and there seems to be a general idea 
that there is some way out of it for the whole 
of womankind. There is a mania for ‘ lady- 
hood”’ exhibited in all branches of society. 
One sees it illustrated every time one turns a 
page. Females as they are pictured (and 
where are they not pictured?) are invariably 
shown in every attitude of uselessness. The 
country woman does get a little discouraged 
contrasting herself with the furbelowed 
creatures sitting at dainty tables being served 
by dainty maids with dainty meals. 

Women have a dread of the plain and awk- 
ward, and for some inexplicable reason they 
like affectation and lack of naturalness. This 
explains their dread of the kitchen, for the 
kitchen, like all vital things, is plain, it has 
to do with realities. Love and birth and 
death and all forces of Nature partake of this 
fierce crudeness which the new woman, with 
her lack of virility, dreads. 


We Should Acquire the Old-Time Dignity 


| THINK it would be a good thing for us to 
go back and acquire some of the dignity 
with which the women of the old régime graced 
the crudeness of their lives, some of that large 
simplicity which puts to shame the foolish 
complexity of modern life. 

So many women have forgotten, if they 
ever knew, the secret of bringing charm into 
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the home. They run to 
seed in discipline, or 
sanitation, or economy, 
or martyrdom, or church 
work. They cultivate 
themselves too much. — 

The secret of charm is 

in preserving through life one’s natural 
‘‘turn,’’ one’s own personality. The mother 
is the home. If she be charming, kind, 
energetic, intelligent, her individuality will 
beautify every room, no matter how plain they 
are, her face will make every season seem 
the ideal one, even if it be February and the 
fuel question a puzzling one. 

Many people work dully ahead without 
pausing to think what they are working for. 
Indeed, I believe that this, more than any 
other thing, is what is the matter with the 
world. 
today; that here and now is the result of our 
labor. 
pleasureinit. I dearly love to wash and iron, 
but dare not do it too often, lest I grow tired 
enough to be cross and fretful. Let the work 


I 


If you are doing laundry work take | 





| 


We forget that we are working for | 


| 


be in part its own recompense, and never for- | 


get that it is important work, worthy of the 
doing. Never let work stand between you 
and sweet communion with your family, and 
never let work narrow you to the level of the 
drudge. 
ing when the hands are busy, and many 
women make housework a pretext to cover 
up their own mental laziness, 


Women Often Waste Their Time 


E OFTEN hear women lament the lack 
of time for reading. Iam convinced that 


There is unlimited time for think- | 


much harm has been done by women having | 


too much time for reading. Reading is a dissi- 
pation, and few, indeed, of the popular books 
that women read do them any real good. 

In recent years we have heard a great deal 
about women wasting time and eyesight on 
needlework. I do not believe in doing a 
great deal of fancy-work, because much of 
it is an abomination before the Lord, and 
besides, I have seen women neglect their 
families shamefully for the sake of fancy- 
work; but there is much pleasure, and much 
good, too, in old-fashioned home needlework. 





If you are sitting beside the fire on a winter | 


evening piecing a quilt or sewing carpet rags 
or knitting a lace edge, while the children 
are playing or studying, or, better still, read- 
ing aloud from some book interesting alike 
to young and old, for pity’s sake let no sneer 
of the cynical world disturb you. 

The lives of many other women may seem 
broader than ours, but life, when we come to 
look it in the face, narrows for each and all 
alike to the mere question of our personal 
manner of living it. 

Woman’s longing for appreciation and 
recognition will be satisfied only as she 
comes, through divine insight, to appreciate 
and recognize herself. 

The faise teaching of the promulgators of 
the woman movement has led women to a 
desire to go out and work for the world, to 
look beyond the narrow boundaries of home 
to some imaginary field of usefulness. 

A few women have found an honorable 
place in such work —they were really needed. 
The majority who identify themselves with 
causes and reforms are mere pretenders, 
posing in the eyes of the world. 

There is only one thing more important 
than to go where you are needed, and that is 
to stay where you are needed. If that be in 
the lonely farmhouse or the quiet village 
home on a dull, colorless winter day you are 
none the less life’s heroine. 

And if, in addition to the plain duties of 
the day, you manage to bring to the home 
circle some hint of novelty and charm, you 
are a clever artist. 


Encourage Home Observance of Holidays 


T IS a simple matter to encourage home 

observance of holidays and anniversaries. 
A glimpse of color and a hint of fun on St. 
Valentine’s Day, a flutter of the ever-beloved 
red, white and blue on Washington’s Birth- 
day, any simple demonstration will bring to 
the children the sense of novelty they crave, 
and no matter if the effort on the mother’s 
part be a trifle perfunctory, the result will 
be happy. Home is mother’s to make or 
mar, and the quality of home is not changed 
by any acquisition of elegance or convenience. 
The home atmosphere is intangible, elusive 
and independent of season or place. Re- 
member how the tired heart of the ‘‘ success- 
ful man’’ runs back to 


‘Dim rooms wherein the sunshine is made mild, 
The lost love of mother and of child,” 





| 


and know yourself for what you are, dear | 
woman, with hands that are tired, but never | 


useless so long as they are busy making 
home. 


THE COUNTRY CONTRIBUTOR. 


A Fact 


The housewives of 
America insist upon 
these soups, 









Because every- 
where they are ac- 
knowledged as the 
highest standard for 
purity, goodness and 
cleanliness. 


Comblell 


are what they are be- 
cause : 


We could not afford, 
from your standpoint or 
from ours, to produce any- 
thing but the best. 

The farmers supply 
us with vegetables, 
the very pick of their 
crops, and in the stock 
the same high-grade 
character is insisted 
upon. 

Coupled with this 
excellence is the careful, 
skilled and conscientious 
method which marks 
every detail of the 
making. 

For ten cents, the price 
of a can, you may provide 
enough for the average 
family. 

** Just add a can of 
hot water and serve”’ 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
36-56 Front St., Camden, N. J.,U.S. A. 




















No care, 
No pare, 


No mix, 


No fix. 
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Pretty lables for St. Valentine’s Day 


By Hester Price 




















DECORATED TO REPRESENT 
A VALENTINE 


VALENTINE on a very large scale 

is represented by this novel table. 
The foundation of the centrepiece is a 
huge heart cut from heavy wrapping- 
paper. It is trimmed with two ruffles, 
one of scarlet crépe paper prettily fluted, 
the other of white lace paper. In the 
centre of this heart-shaped mat is a heart 


of red immortelles. A bow of wide scarlet | 
ribbon decorates the top of the valentine. | 


Scarlet hearts take the place of doilies. 
Orange jelly, colored a vivid red, is moulded 
in egg-cups and is served in tall, stem 
glasses. Graceful Cupid figures are 
lightly poised upon the side of the glasses. 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF 
HEARTS HOLD COURT 


WO dolls, cleverly dressed after the 

models afforded by an up-to-date 
Mother Goose, will hardly fail to focus 
the children’s attention. The centre- 
piece is filled with highly-polished, ruddy 
apples. A heart and crown cut from 
scarlet cardboard are placed in the midst 
of the apples. A wreath of greens out- 
lines the salver and the King and Queen. 
Valentines of scarlet hearts are laid in 
diagonal lines upon the cloth. Larger 
hearts with pendants of little hearts form a 
line around the entire table. The scarlet 
candles are capped with shades decorated 
with hearts and crowns, 


ROUND TABLE DECORATED 
WITH ROSES 
MILAX may prove very useful in 
securing an elaborate effect, as is 
shown by the picture on the left. 

The basket, forming the centrepiece, 
is filled with roses in two shades of pink. 
The handle of the basket is entwined with 
arope of smilax. Single strands of smilax 
radiate from the basket to each cover. 
One spray of roses is wired to the smilax 
and is laid beside each plate. 

A pan filled with sand may be placed 
within the basket. If desired, small 
favors may be attached to the strands of 
smilax and buried in the sand. 

The heart-shaped, rose-colored candle 
screens are decorated with Cupids. 


PANDORA'S BOX 


HIS heart-shaped table is outlined with 

artificial roses of deep pink that serve 
as holders for candles of a more delicate 
tint. The heart-shaped box is covered 
with deep pink crépe paper, spangled with 
silver hearts. A large rose conceals the 
opening in the top of the box. Silver 
cardboard hearts are attached to one end 
of narrow pink ribbons, and little souvenirs 
symbolical of the blessings of life are 
fastened to the other ends, with the ex- 
ception of one ribbon, to which is fast- 
ened a card bearing the word ‘‘ Hope.’’ 
The souvenirs and the card are placed 
within the box, their ribbons are drawn 
out and the hearts symmetrically placed 
upon the cloth. When the ribbons are 
drawn out at the party the guest who 
chances to draw the card receives the 
heari-shaped bag of rose-colored silk that 
is fastened to the wide ribbon encircling 
‘* Pandora’s box.’’ A star, the emblem 
of Hope, may be in this bag and should 


go ‘‘with the heart’’ to the fortunate one. | 
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Something 
to Lean Upon 


It is not the Cook, but “the 


W oman 


who 


Cook’”’ 
She 


behind the 


rules the world. 


| holds in the hollow of her hand 


the destiny of the race. Stom- 


ach Comfort and Satisfaction 





spell Success—and it’s largely 
When 


servants fail 


a question of food. 
cooks fail and 
and everything else fails there 
is SHREDDED WHoLE WHEAT 
for the Housekeeper to lean 
upon in every emergency. 
Ready-cooked, Ready -to- 
serve, it contains all the nutri- 
tive elements of the whole 
wheat, steam-cooked and 
drawn into fine porous shreds 
so that the stomach may easily 
take up all its strength-giving 
properties. 

The Biscuit is delicious for 


breakfast milk or 


with hot 
cream or for every meal in 
combination with creamed 
oysters, meats, fruits or veg- 
The Biscuit should 


always be slightly warmed 


etables. 


before serving. 


Triscuir is the Shredded 
Whole Wheat cracker, better 
than bread for toast, delicious 
with butter, cheese ‘or pre- 
serves. 

SHREDDED WHEAT is the 
cleanest Purest Cereal 
made. The “Vital 
Question’? Cook Book is sent 
free. 


and 


Food 


Tue NATURAL Foop CoMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 





“IT’S ALL IN THE SHREDS” 
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The Things of Girls 


By Alice Preston 


The Girl Who Earns Her Own Living 









MAY as well start right in 

boldly by telling you that I 

think the happiest girl in the 
world is the girl who earns her 
own living. There are ways and 
ways of earning a living, and I do 
not mean, of course, the girl who 
ekes out a bare existence by means 
of exhausting and underpaid 
work; but I mean earning a liv- 
ing, as thousands of American girls earn it 
today, under reasonably happy and healthy 
conditions. 

The American business girl is, generally 
speaking, the most fortunate of all business 
girls. We have greater business advantages 
and opportunities than the girls of any other 
country. Wecan get to the top if we want 
to. Responsible positions are opentous. In 
America there is a large unfilled demand for 
efficient, capable, business girls in all lines of 
work. I know of one instance where a large 
business office, just lately, was obliged to try 
and to dismiss eighteen typewriters before one 
was found who could be trusted to do per- 
fectly accurate, neat andreliable work. This 
means that good positions are going begging. 
It means that we girls are not so fine as our 
opportunities. 

What isthe trouble? Where does the fault 
lie? In better mechanical training? No. 
All but four of these girls had been through 
business college. What we need is to be finer 
girls; we need a higher sense of business 
honor and responsibility; a higher sense of 
business tact, business ethics; we need a nicer 
appreciation of the points of obligation and 
duty between employer and employee; we 
need the highest kind of business ideals. 

Please do not think I am going to preach or 
teach. I myself am only learning day by 
day. Iamagirl myself. Ionly want to talk 
over with you, as one girl with another, some 
of the simple truths that I have learned in my 
experience in the business world. 


Business Ideals We Should Live Up To 


AM not going to waste time going over any 
hackneyed advice to business girls. I do 
not believe any of us need to be warned against 
untidiness, slang, impertinence and such 
things. I like to believe that all of us in 
this girls’ department have a certain amount 
of good taste; that we know how to speak 
gently, and how to be refined and considerate 
in our business relations, so I am going to 
skip all these things and go straight on to 
business ideals. 

Just as there is an ideal home life so there 
is an ideal business life. However practical 
or even drudging our work may be we must 
have ideals if we are to earn a living success- 
fully and not become mere drudges. 

What do I mean by having and following 
business ideals? I mean living up to the 
very highest idea of business of which we per- 
sonally are capable. First of all, a great 
respect for ‘‘ earning a living.’’ Most of us 
earn a living as though it were something to 
be ashamed of. Plenty of us have scarcely a 
thought beyond the salary we will draw at the 
end of the week and what it will buy. We 
work listlessly, take pay more or less sul- 
lenly, and hold it as a grudge agajnst 
Providence that we have to work at all. We 
make a compact with our employer and are 
always on the defensive to see that he does 
not get the best of the bargain. 

Now I believe that is the ‘‘ wrong way 
round.’’ I think before we enter on any 
agreement with our employers we need to 
make a compact with ourselves. If we re- 
quire of ourselves conscientious, cheerful, 
earnest work, work with a fine moral respon- 
sibility and moral purpose back of it; if we 
keep our business ideals high, we shall prob- 
ably have no need to worry about a raise in 
salary. Araiseinsalary is very apt to follow 
a raise in ideals. 


Do More than is Expected of You 


ET I do not wish this to sound sordid. 

Ideals are scarcely ideals if we use them 
to make money. Use them to make fineness, 
and the money will look after itseif, 

Here is asecret or ideal uf my business life 
that I want totell you. I have always made 
it a practice in every kind of work I have ever 
done to do a little more than is expected of 
me. But, right from the start, I never did 
this for the sake of my employer, who rarely 
guessed that I was doing more than my 
allotted work; nor did I do it with the hope 
of outdoing others, and so gaining promotion. 
I did it simply and solely for my own satis- 
faction. I did it to keep my heart young; to 
keep a little graciousness and beauty in my 
business life. I did it to be a little more 
human. I dreaded to become a mere ma- 
chine. I wished to enjoy the privilege of 
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being a little generous, like other human 
beings. When I buttoned my jacket and 
hurried home at night through the winter 
streets I carried a happier heart because I 
had given full measure rather than short 
measure. 

I need not have done it—no. But it made 
the days brighter. I remembered the little 
princess in the fairy-tale, who by some en- 
chantment was forced to wear rags and to 
tend geese. And she tended them with so 
much love and thoughtfulness, so much pa- 
tience, just as a real princess would! And 
the other little goose-tenders would say: 
‘* Leave them as we do our geese, and come 
and play. Are you afraid that your master will 
find out?’’ The little princess only shook 
her head, but did not answer. For it was not 
because she was afraid of her master, but 
because, even in tending the geese, she liked 
to remember that she was a princess, and she 
liked to tend them as a princess should, 

Perhaps you think that is very fanciful— 
to liken American business girls to princesses 
in fairy-tales; but, as I reminded you last 
month, Ruskin calls all girls ‘‘ Queens’’; 
and I believe that there is royal happiness, 
and royal obligation and royal reward, too, in 
work of any kind, if we only accept it royally. 


Never Give Up Your Ambitions 


NE other sound ideal for the girl who 

earns her own living is to be ambitious; 
the resolution to do the very best work possi- 
ble for the present, but with the ideal of some 
better future workin view. Never mind that 
the work you are doing now is not the kind 
you enjoy; do it thoroughly, and it will bea 
step toward the future work. Keep hoping 
for better, for greater opportunities. There are 
always greater opportunities on the way to us. 
Our part is only to be eager and ready when 
they come. The reward of humble work well 
done is the ability to do higher work better. 

Here is a letter from a dear, impulsive 
girl. She is seventeen, full of life and enthu- 
siasm: 

“Dear Alice Preston: 

“T love your woik; I love your success; I love 
everything you write; Ilove you. Please don’t think 
me conceited, but I kifow I have a real talent for 
writing. How did you get orders for work? I want 
to do just the kind of work you do, So please reply 
very soon.” 

Such awarm, human little letter! But how 
could I answer it and make this dear girl 
understand, and yet not discourage her one 
bit? Finally I did write her, though, and 
told her about my life. I told her how I 
started out to do whatever work I could get 
to do; how I always kept my ideal ahead of 
me and worked hard at even the humble 
tasks. If I sewed a seam, if I were a com- 
panion, if I taught, I never failed to put my 
entire interest in it. In everything I did I 
believed I was indirectly learning how to 
write. I never waited for exceptional posi- 
tions or opportunities. I made use of what 
came. 

Even the small, daily responsibilities con- 
stantly offer opportunities. Live each day of 
the present as though it were a part of the 
future. Do this enthusiastically, and I can 
promise you that the big opportunities you 
long for will come by-and-by, more than you 
can possibly fill. 


Your Personality Counts for Much 


HOUGH the successful business girl must 

be impersonal in all her business dealings, 
yet she should take care not to lose her per- 
sonality. Personality counts. Too many of 
us allow our personal ambitions, our personal 
ideals and our individuality to be deadened 
by *‘ automatic routine.’’ I know of plenty 
of business girls who are splendid workers, 
but away from their work are shy, awkward, 
unresponsive. They add nothing to the 
home. When they get home they have 
not enough spirit or originality left to enter- 
tain a stranger, or amuse a little brother or 
sister. 

Do not be content to be the best typewriter 
in the office; be an attractive, fine-hearted 
girl as well, whom little children and grown- 
ups love and warm to, The best typewriter 
should be not only the best typewriter; she 
should carry her success into her home life 
as well; she should be the best home-maker, 
the most enthusiastic friend, the most sympa- 
thetic older sister. 


Need of Social Pleasures 
E ALL need to struggle 
against the dulling influence 
of routine work. The surest way 
to do this is to provide some social 
pleasures for ourselves. No busi- 
ness girl, unless she is willing to 
become a mere drudge, can afford 
to shut herself off from social 
pleasures. I get hundreds of let- 
ters from business girls, saying: ‘‘ My home 
life is so bare. If you could only help me 
brighten it’’; ‘I haven’t any pleasures, I 
don’t know how to get them’’; or ‘‘ What 
time have I to get any happiness out of life?’’ 
Perhaps you have no time. Well, then, 
believe me, you must make some time. 
Intercourse for the pleasure of your mind, 
pleasure for the comfort of your soul, are just 


as important as clothes and food for thé com- | 


fort of your body. 

Earn a little less money and a little more 
pleasure. Look on it asaduty. Set about 
it seriously as a task and an ideal. Try todo 
it. Put your whole heart init. I know it can 
be done. I have done it myself. I have 
fought against the deadening influences of 
work as well as any of you. 

Start right in today to get some definite 
pleasure in your lives. Do not wait. Get 
some other girl to join forces with you. Get 
up a little club or society. Meet as often as 
you can, and read and talk and enjoy your- 
selves in any way you choose. Write and 
tell me about it, if you like; perhaps I can 
help you. Two heads are better than one. 
Besides, I know all about the difficulties, and 
have helped solve them for many girls situ- 
ated just’as you are, perhaps. 

If, in earning a living for our bodies, we 
sacrifice all our enthusiasm and youth, then 
I think it is a pretty poor living we are mak- 
ing, after all, no matter how largea salary we 
may beearning. We are paying down all the 
most precious coin of life—youth, gladness, 
ambitions, home life, enthusiasm, girlishness, 
time, strength, and our blessed touch with 
other lives, for what? Forthree meals a day, 
a bed to sleep in, and clothes to keep us 
warm, Yet thousands of girls who do this 
call themselves practical, and boast that they 
are not extravagant. 


What it Really Means to Earn a Living 
ARNING a living does not mean earning a 
shorn, bare existence. It means earning 
the right to live, and to be useful and happy 
and glad. When we are really earning a living 
we earn not only bread and butter and 
clothes, we also earn the splendid right to 
live in this glorious old world, to move 
among our kind. We earn the right to see 
and rejoice in the sunsets and sunrises; we 
earn the right to look with joy and hope 
into the faces of the stars at night; the right 
to live in our friendships; to rejuvice and 
sorrow with our fellow-beings; the right to 
be of comfort, of use; to read good books, 
enjoy good music; to delight in beautiful pic- | 
tures; we earn the right to love little 
children, and to pity the unfortunate, and to 
be of direct help and inspiration to others. 
And the beauty of it is that the girl who earns 
these things is usually the finest business 
girl, too. Ideals are practical. Or, even if 
you work at a small salary, in a dingy office, 
yet if your salary, when it is put in your 
hand at the end of the week, buys you these 
blessed and higher things, it is as good, be- 
lieve me, as handfuls of fairy gold. 

If we could only keep in mind always that 
the ‘‘ life is more than meat’’! Too many of 
us sell our youth, our gladness and our souls 
for a ‘‘ mess of pottage.’’ What most of us 
need is not so much the practical training that 
enables us to earn a salary—that is easily 
got—but the ideal understanding of what it 
really means to “ earn a living.’’ 


The Finest Type of Girl 
OT all girls have to support themselves; 
yet I like to think that the finest type of 
girl is the one who, whether she has to sup- 
port herself or not, and whether she ever 
earns a penny or not, chooses and makes it 
her care to ‘‘ earn a living.’’ 

I would not have girls earn money who do 
not have to earn it; but pennies are not the 
only, thing to be earned in this old world; 
there are all the joys and blessings of life; 
all its wonders and beauties and kindnesses 
to be earned. 

So with a new and higher meaning let us 
all earn a living and let us take pride and 
pleasure in doing so. 

Some of you write to say, ‘‘ May I write you 
about myself?’’~ Yes, certainly. If I’ can 
help you I am only very glad todo so. This 
page of ours is to be a place where we may 
share things, you know! 





OLD DUTCH 


CLEANSER 


The new household cleanser which com- 
bines all the advantages of soap and scour- 
ing-brick with the disadvantages of neither. 

Takes all the hard work out of keeping 
things clean. 

It cleaus, scours, scrubs and polishes with 
half the labor required with any other 
cleanser. 

A clean, pure, natural product with no 
acid, caustic or potash in it to 


roughen the hands. Sold in 10 
large, Sifting-top Can at ° e Cc. 








FOR POTS AND PANS 


To loosen and remove the hardest, greas- 
iest, thickest dirt, simply use in the dishpan 
a little 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


It makes iron pots as clean as when new 
and makes copper and tin shine like gold 
and silver, with very little labor. Large, 
Sifting-top Can, 10c. 








FOR CLEANING WOODWORK 


To make paint-work fresh and bright and 
to make table-tops, counters, tub-covers and 
bread-boards spotless clean, use 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


It gets down into the grain of the wood 
and loosens and absorbs the finest particles 
of dirt. Large, Sifting-top Can, 10c. 


























FOR SHINING BRASS 


To get the highest degree of brilliancy on 
brass railings, pipes, signs or utensils, with 
the least labor, use 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


It is too fine and soft to scratch, but it will 
remove rust, corrosion and grime quicker 
than any other scouring agent. Large, Sift- 
ing-top Can, 10c. 7 

















FOR SCRUBBING FLOORS 


Whether the floors are of wood or of stone, 
the way to make them cleanest with the 
least work is to use 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


It makes wooden floors ‘‘clean enough to 
eat from” and it will not stain or discolor 
marble as soap does. Large, Sifling-top 
Can, 10c. 











FOR SINK AND TUBS 


To remove that gummy, greasy deposit on 
which soap has little effect, and to make 
sinks and tubs clean and pure, use 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


It takes all the dirt and grease off with 
very little help from you and never discolors 
enamel or soapstone as soap will. Large, 
Sifting-top Can, l0c. 











At Your Grocer’s 


Old Dutch Cleanser is being sold through 
grocers everywhere, If your grocer does not 


keep it, send us his name 
and 10c. We will send you 
a full-sized can. Postage 
alone on this costs us l6c. 
but we know that after 
you have tried Old ‘Dutch 
Cleanser you will insist on 
your grocer’s keeping it 
thereafter. 

FREE on request—the useful 
little handbook ** Hints for House- 
wives "'—a book that will save you 


many steps, much time and some 
money. 


Made by The Cudahy Packing Co. 
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The Eye 


N THE first morning of a delightful 
visit to the Catskills this summer my 
eyes opened to the most exquisite 

light filtering through grass-green shades. 
The whole tinting was one with the restful 
tone of the treetops that surrounded the 
house on every side. 

At breakfast I spoke to my hostess of this, 
and she answered, ‘‘ Yes, doctor, I had those 
shades painted.’’ 

A few days later, while on a little trip to 
Massachusetts, to my discomfort I woke with 
the earliest dawn. Instead of the soft hues 

of Nature which 

. soothed both 

eyes and nerves 
in my friend’s 
mountain home, 
the brilliant 
rays of the sun 
were intensified 
by the bright 
yellow curtains 
through which 
they shone, 
making me real- 
ize how much 
our comfort de- 
pends upon the 
treatment which 
our eyes receive. 

A subdued 
light is always 
desirable when 
the eyes are not 
being taxed by 
work, but reading, studying and sewing, and 
any labor that requires keen eyesight, are 
best done in unobstructed daylight. You 
who have to use your eyes many hours each 
day, by a little care will be able to lengthen 
the time of their usefulness by many vears. 





When at the Shore a Sunbonnet 
is a Comfort to the Eyes 


HE Indians are noted for their wonderful 

eyesight, and their keenness of vision is 
accounted for by the fact that they not only 
do close work, such as bead-stringing and 
basket-work, but they also use their eyes for 
discerning distant objects as they roam about 
the country from place to place. This, of 
course, is hardly so true of the more civilized 
Indian as it was of his wilder brother, Sur- 
veyors also have this advantage of the constant 
‘* change of accommodation,’”’ 

So with us in our daily task, it is well, 
every now and then, to raise our eyes from 
the book or needlework and to let them rest 
for a moment or two upon the most distant 
object in view. This little manceuvre is 
wisely practiced by those who are using the 
microscope, 

If you live in a city, and are fortunate 
enough to have your room on an upper floor 
of a skyscraper, you need only lift your eyes 
to see the distant horizon. Perhaps your 
window commands the view of river or 
harbor, where the boats are plying up and 
down. However, if your view is not exten- 
sive help yourself out by having some land 
scape pictures hung on the wall beyond your 
desk and look at them now and then, seeing, 
not the flat surface of paper or canvas, but 
the sky, the woods and the mountains which 
they represent. 

When you are off on your vacation next 
summer, especially if you go down to the 
shore, where the glare of sun and water is so 
uncompromising, the dainty sunbonnet, which 
of late years has not been in high favor, wil] 
be the most comfortable headgear. Its pro- 
tecting shade affords great comfort to the eyes, 

But we cannot all stop working when the 
sun goes down, and the evening light is, 
therefore, an important consideration. If you 
live in the country and use 
a kerosene lamp, be sure 
that itisa goodone, Use 
a slightly bluish or green 
shade. If you live in the 
city and have gas, you 
will find the Argand 
burner very good, al- 
though the heat from it is 
often a drawback. The 
incandescent mantle that 
is in such common use 
nowadays goes far ahead 
of the ordinary, old- 
fashioned gas-flame. 
This, too, should be care- 
fully shaded. 







LECTRICITY is becoming more and more 
commonly used for illuminating pur- 
poses, but too intense a light should be 
avoided. Never let it shine from above into 
your eyes, and, of course, it also needs a 
shade. 

Any flickering light, such as that from a 
candle, is very bad for the eyes. On the 
same principle, reading on the cars is very 
trying. Continuoussudden changes in accom- 
modation are most wearing on the eye. 

Since our kindergarten days we have been 
told that the light should fall on our written 
page over the left shoulder. Whatever the 
work is, the whole object is to avoid shadows 
on our field of vision. 
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' SEENON : 


Let the Light Fall Over Your 
Left Shoulder 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


When you read choose your books with an 
eye to their mechanical arrangement as well 
as to the reading-matter. The type should 
be properly spaced and of good size. The 
paper should be unglazed and the columns 
should be short. Lean slightly backward 
when you read, holding your head erect and 
your book nearly on a level with your eyes. 


IRLS often ask me how far from the eyes 
a book should be held. The ordinary 
distance is about fourteen inches. Never read 
print that is not clear to you at twenty inches. 
It is,indeed, a hardship to an invalid to be told 
that she must not read when lying down. 
The truth is that it is quite possible to read 
in a recumbent position, under certain con- 
ditions, with very little harm to the eyes. If 
the head and shoulders are supported, and 
the same precautions concerning light are 
observed which are necessary in the erect 
posture, you may safely indulge in reading. 
If you are careless about these things, then 
this practice is most pernicious. 

One of my college friends could not sit in 
the body of the church and look up at the 
minister without the most painful fatigue. 
She could, however, go up into the gallery of 
the old-fashioned New England church and 
look down without any discomfort. The effect 
of continuous looking upward is just as 
wearying as reading when lying on one’s back. 

Another little point of importance not 
enough considered by many girls is the effect 
of veils on the eyes. If you wear them at 
all—and most of you do—choose thin ones 
with a very large mesh, for thick veils and 
dotted veils are bad for the eyes. 


T IS a great temptation, if you have slightly 
overstrained your eyes, or if they are in 
flamed from any other cause, to rub them when 
you wake up in the morning. Resist this in- 
clination. If you feel that an eye-wash of 


some kind is necessary you will find equal 
quantities of camphor-water and a three per 
cent, solution of boric acid a simple and effect- 
This lotion should be filtered and 
This is a very simple 
It is made of glass, and of a 


While hold 


ive one. 
used with an eyecup. 
contrivance, 
shape to fit closely over the eye. 
ing the glass by its stem, 
lower the head while the 
rim of the glass is fitted 
around the eye. Toss the 
head back and raise and 
lower the eyelid slowly ten 
or fifteen times. 

Another simple lotion 
which you should make 
every time that you use 
it, or at least every few 
days, in order that it may 
be perfectly fresh, consists 
of one scant teaspoonful of 
boric-acid crystals to a pint 
of boiled water. This also 
is used with the eyecup. 
It is convenient when buy- 
ing the boric-acid crystals 
to order about two ounces. 

These lotions may be used when the eye is 
slightly inflamed from overstrain, or dust, or 
perhaps as the result of a *‘ cold.’’ 


If You Wear a Veil 
Choose a Thin One 


AST summer I took a young girl who was 
slightly near-sighted to consult an oculist. 
After a careful examination the specialist 
decided that as long as the patient was not 
using her eyes for any close work at the time, 
glasses were unnecessary. Feeling so well 
satisfied with the result of the interview I 
was much surprised, on coming out of the 
office, to hear my friend say: 

‘* Well, the doctor didn’t tell me anything 
different from what the optician said about 
my eyes a year ago. Why should I pay a big 
fee for the same advice?”’ 

I have found it very difficult to reason with 
people who hold such views. Hardly, till 
a girl studies the eye thoroughly herself, 
can she realize the necessity of 
the utmost skill in an exami- 
nation of this organ. It is only 
a physician who has given years 
not only to the study of the eye 
itself, but to the body and its 
diseases in general, who is capable 
of giving an expert opinion. In 
many cases it is the oculist who 
first finds evidence of some serious, 
obscure disease, and in many other 
cases the general physician, when 
he detects certain symptoms which 
puzzle him, sends the patient to the oculist 
for final confirmation of his diagnosis. 


O, REALLY, when your eyes begin to 
bother you, even ever so slightly, the most 
intelligent thing you can do is to consult a 
conscientious oculist. For, although you may 
notice only a slight congestion, the specialist 
may discover some growth that ought to be 
removed, or some diseased condition which 
needs immediate treatment, or he may find 
that an operation is necessary for the future 
usefulness of your eye. 
I so often near people say, ‘‘ I don’t intend 
to go to an oculist until I can’t put it off any 
longer, for as surely as I go he will find 





something the matter, even if my eyes are in 
perfect condition. I know he will make me 
wear glasses if I goto him, and I hate glasses 
and don’t mean to wear them.’’ 

It doesn’t make you any older to go to the 
oculist, and it may save you much trouble 
later. You cannot be too careful in your 
choice of this expert, but, having once decided 
upon the best one that you know, you should 
lose no time in consulting him if you detect 
any possible trouble. 

Various other points about the eye, 
beauty, its appendages, and the common dis- 
turbances to which it is subject, will be 
considered ina later article on this subject. 


A Five-Minute Daily Exercise 


TAND erect, with 
hands on the chest, 
fingers pointing toward 
each other, elbows shoul- 
der-high. 
With the eyes raised 
toward the ceiling, slowly 
bend the body forward at 


fixed on the point that you 
have chosen. Do not let 
the elbows sag. 

You will feel the pull on 
the muscles down to your’ 
heels. 

This exercise is one 
given by a leading ortlio- 
pedic surgeon for 
straightening round 
shoulders. If faithfully practiced every day 
you will learn to stand erect without effort. 





For Straightening 
Round Shoulders 


Good Health for Girls 


FIpDELIA. Inthe first place, try to improve 
your general condition. Sip slowly a glass of 
warm milk every night before going to bed. 
Two simple exercises that will help you to 
develop your neck may be practiced every day 
at your convenience. Rotate your head slowly, 
keeping the face front. Reverse the direction 
with each rotation. Clasp your hands behind 
your head and carry your head back, resisting 
the movement with the hands. Rest 
on your hand and repeat the exercise in the 
opposite direction. 


Many colds and more serious ilinesses will 
be avoided by keeping the feet perfectly dry. 


A.B.C. The blackhead lotion is as follows: 
Carbonate of magnesia and zine oxide, each 
one drachm; rose-water, four ounces. 
should be shaken and mopped on the spots, 
and later the bulk of the ‘‘ worm,” 
the thickened contents of a tiny oil-tube in the 
skin, may be gently pressed out, after the face 
is softened with hot water. A reliable cold 
cream should then be applied 


§* Seed-warts”’ are not entirely harmless. 
Now and then they become malignant. 
/t is always well to have such growths re- 
moved by a skillful physician. 


M. E.G. Are you sure that you are using 
the soap that best agrees with your skin? Try 
using soap only once a day and cleanse yout 
face at other times with cold cream. Use a 
good pimple lotion. 


Form the habit of changing your heavy 
walking-shoes for lighter ones as soon as 
you come into the house. 


F. D. As you think your scalp is diseased, 
the only thing for you to do is to consult a 
physician who can examine it personally. 


A quill toothpick is a great help in cleans. 
ing the teeth from all particles of food 
which are so apt to lodge near the gums, 
Lf your teeth ave wide enough apart you 
may use a bit of white baby ribbon instead 
of dental floss. 


C.G.V. As you are so subject to freckles, 
you will find a chiffon veil a great protection 
during the winter months, and especially in 
high winds. When the summer comes wear a. 
sunbonnet when you go out into the garden. 
When daintily made these bonnets are most 
becoming and picturesque. 


It is well when the weather is cold to put 
some emollient on the lips before going out- 
doors. For some skins equal parts of 
glycerine and rose-water are beneficial. 
Cold cream will also help to keep the lips 
Srom chapping. 


S.B. Light woolen clothing will keep you 
warm on vour long walks. Have you ever 
worn a sweater? This is a most comfortable 
garment and can be easily put on under a 
loose coat. As you walk so far every day you 
need comfortable walking-boots, and I should 
advise heavy cotton stockings. Your skirts 
should be cut so that they clear the ground. 
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| The 
recision of the 


EIN2Z 


WAY 


Were we asked to tell in 
a single word the secret of 
Heinz growth, of Heinz 
quality, of Heinz purity, we 
would say PRECISION — 
strict, exact conformity to the 
highest standard of excellence. 

In the above photograph 
(and these bottles were the 
first two taken from a regular 
Heinz stock) notice how 
each little pickle, each onion, 
each red pepper or bean, has 
its own individual place in 
each bottle, where it has to 
be before the bottle passes 
inspection. Can you conceive 
of a method more exacting 
than this? And yet this same 
rigidity of 





requirement 1s 
manifest in every process, 
whether it be the growing of 
fruits and vegetables, their 
selection, cleansing, prepara- 
tion, packing, labeling, or the 
double sterilization of every 
jar, bottle or can. 

This is the Heinz Way — 
the way that has raised food- 
production to the very high- 
| est level of purity and quality. 
| And because of its precision 
every housewife may obtain 
from her grocer any one of the 








VARIETIES 


| with the knowledge that it is 
as good as her own, plus the 
advantages of Heinz experi- 
ence, system and equipment. 


“The Spice of Life,” an entertain- 
ing little booklet, tells how the Heinz 
Way will solve your food problems. 
A complimentary copy will be sent 
upon request. 


NOTE — Doctor Walker will answer in The Journal | 


questions about health. She will also answer questions 
by mail if a stamped addressed envelope is inciosed. 


|H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
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The 


OME of my readers 
seem not quite to 
have grasped the 

clearing-house idea of 
this department. The 
editor does not in any 
way express her ** opin- 
ions,’’ nor does she put 
in the ‘‘ opinions’’ of 
others, However much 
my readers may disa- 
gree with the statements 
published, every one of 
them is based upon 
facts, and every sug- 
gestion for a solution 
of the problem is the 
account by some housewife or helper of an 
experience which has helped her. One 
housewife writes that some of the things 
stated in THE JOURNAL cannot be so, because 
she and her friends have not seen them; 
nevertheless, other equally reliable corre- 
spondents have sent them to me as facts and 
experiences. I put the most helpful of these 
before my readers, but they are never my 
theories or opinions. When I am asked a 
question, and I have not the experience or 
facts to answer it, I do not tell what I think, 
but immediately refer it to some of the many 
housewives or helpers, who are working 
with me, to tell me how they have answered 
it in practice. One reader objects to the 
statement that from ten to twelve hours’ 
daily work is enough; but from a large num- 
ber of housewives I learned that by various 
ingenious methods of arranging the work 
they had reduced the average working-time, 
and had thus solved their problem of keeping 
employees. 


Another Objects to My Statement ‘‘ advo- 
cating’? payment for actual services rendered, 
The answers to the questions about this do 
not mean that I advocate that practice, but 
they do indicate that some of the people who 
have the least trouble with their employees, 
and never appear in law-suits, and are trying 
to deal fairly, have written to me that this is 
what they do. 

While I do not advocate any one of these 
suggestions I aim to give to my readers the 
best thought and practice which I can find on 
this subject. I aim to give conditions as 
they really exist: to lead the thought, to 
raise the standards for all workers and their 
employers, and in order to do this I use the 
suggestions which are in practice, and have 
already helped some housewife or helper. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, an employer 
who has almost model conditions in the home 
feels that it is a mistake to open any discus- 
sion on the relation of housewife and helper. 
She does not realize that not every employer 
has been so successful as herself in establish- 
ing the right relation, and that there are 
housewives who really need to be told, for 
instance, that their helpers should be com- 
fortably housed. 


I Asked for Suggestions some months ago 
upon that perplexing problem—references. 
Should the housewife. give and_ require 
them ? Some of the suggestions already sent 
in may be helpful, for they are typical of 
the various practices. As the result of this 
exchange of thought it becomes clear that the 
housewives are in need of a common standard, 
All business men employing persons in posi- 
tions of trust require references, and, as a 
rule, get them personally from a previous 
employer. A few hold employment agencies 
responsible. When written to, the majority 
of business men state the truth in a fair 
spirit, free from personalities. Many house- 
wives practice this rule individually, but it 
has not become a standard for housewives. A 
few of the many suggestions are as follows: 

** You ask about references. They will be- 
come reliable only when housewives agree 
upon a schedule of questions which they will 
truthfully answer.’’ 

*“T have never found it so reliable to depend 
upon the reference which a girl carries as it 
is to go personally or to write to her last 
employer. The references they carry are 
often forged or exchanged, and housewives 
are often willing to write or tell you what 
they will not put into an open letter.’’ 

‘* There ought to be a central place where 
these references can be kept on file and up 
to date, so housewives can consult them.”’ 

From a helper: ‘‘ It would be best not to 
insist on written references, as they are some- 
times only written by friends, or people whom 
the helpers never have seen or heard of.’’ 

‘“ Ladies have such different ideas as to 
what constitutes a competent maid that I 
never state in a reference that a girl is com- 
petent. I say only that she is honest, neat, 
etc,”? 

““ My plan is to tell only good things that I 
can truthfully state, and not to commit myself 
on unsatisfactory points. I dismissed one 
maid who had stolen from me, and was very 
dirty, with a reference saying that she was 
willing and temperate —really the only good 
things I could say.’’ This statement has 
been sent to me in all good faith that it is 
the best way. 


DRAWN BY LOUIGA . GIBSON PRATT 


‘‘T would not give a reference at allifa 
girl were unsatisfactory. Bythat I mean ifshe 
were dishonest, or drank, or was impertinent.’”’ 
An employment agent writes: ‘‘ There is 
one thing that ladies do not consider when 
they make a demand for references for a girl, 
and that is that references are often false. 
There are people who make their living writ- 
ing references for girls.’’ 





The Unpopularity of househoid employ- 
ment is summed up thus by one who has had 
six years’ experience as a houseworker, after 
working as clerk in a store, and greatly pre- 
fers her present position in a private family: 

‘*We hear people wondering why a girl 
will not prefer a nice home where she can earn 
better wages, utilize her spare time in caring 
for her wearing apparel, or doing anything 
she prefers, to working eight or ten hours in 
some shop. The majority of girls that I have 
interviewed give me the same reason— 
namely, no place to entertain company. 
Now a nice girl shrinks from taking a young 
man into a kitchen; why, I can scarcely say. 
But I know I would far rather stand outside 
and chat than invite my friends into the 
kitchen. The whole secret lies in a nutshell: 
givea girl the use of a sitting-room one or two 
evenings a week, and you will see a decided 
improvement in her. She will try harder to 
please you, and want to stay. I know a girl 
who stayed for nine years in a hard place just 
for that reason. Her men callers came to the 
front or side door which led directly into a 
nice living-room, where they could wait if she 
was not quite ready to receive them, and take 
up a new magazine or paper. Howcanagirl 
sit in your kitchen and not be interrupted, for 
where is there a place to supply wants as 
quickly as the kitchen? Girls want to be 
alone, where they can be free to talk without 
being overheard. It’s the kitchen, ladies, 
that girls object to. After a girl has spent 
the greater part of a day in it her desire for 
that region is limited.’’ 


“When I Had a House in the country 
through the summer,’’ a Southern housewife 
said to me, ‘‘I used to have all sorts of 
trouble keeping help, even though I increased 
their wages to include carfare to the city on 
their days out. I didn’t think much about 
the reasons for things in those days, but if I 
had the same conditions now I should give 
them the privilege of inviting out one or two 
friends from the city to spend the day once in 
a while.’’ 

First a Helper, Then a Housewife: ‘‘ I am 
at present a housewife who employs help part 
of the time, but before my marriage I was 
employed as waitress and general house- 
worker at different times, and feel I know 
my subject well from both points of view. 
First of all, a girl should be as refined as 
possible to obtain the best places. A waitress 
must be neat in her dress, have her hair plain 
and tidy, and be especially clean about her 
person, as she comes in close contact with 
those whom she is serving. She must prac- 
tice being noiseless on her feet, and not regard 
conversations while she is serving, as that is 
sure to distract her attention from her work; 
serve in a systematic way without any 
promptings from any one, and touch every- 
thing lightly. My best place when I was 
waitress was where everything was done sys- 
tematically. My main thought in keeping 
help myself is to give out my work in a sys- 
tematic order, not giving more than the 
helpers can do, expecting quality rather than 
quantity, and being kind, gentle and con- 
siderate, but firm, and paying not sparingly 
or grudgingly for what they do, as I know 
how hard it is to beso placed in life. Noone 
was ever treated too kindly who tried to do 
right.’’ 


Let Me Emphasize Once More that THE 
JOURNAL does not conduct an employment 
agency. If you write to this department, 
asking me to send you at once a cook or 
housemaid who meets your requirements, you 
will be disappointed. But I can and will 
send you the addresses of several agencies in 
your city, or near your village, that I know to 
be reliable; and these agencies will be glad 
to do their best for any JouRNAL subscriber. 





Please Give Your Opinions 


A housewife writes: ‘‘Should the helper 
be held responsible for her breakages, 
and to what extent?’’ Housewives and 
helpers are urged to exchange opinions on 
the subject in these columns. 
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ousewife and Her Helper 


Edited by Frances A. Kellor 


General Director of the Inter-Municipal Committee on Household Research 


Some Questions 
lam Asked 


Interviewing a Pro- 
spective Helper 


I am just starting in 
housekeeping. Will you 
»lease tell me how to 
interview a girl? What 


to ask her, and what is 


know about the place? 
Mrs. McC. 


You may properly ask 
a girl about her experi- 
ence and length of time in housework, the 
kind of housework she has done, where and 
with whom she has worked, whether she likes 
housework (which may make a difference in 
the quality of her work), her method of clean- 
ing silver or sweeping, or any other piece of 
work. Ordinarily she is not asked personal 
questions about her clothes, her friends or 
her home. 

You should ask to see her references, or 


sort of questions ought I | 


necessary for her to | 


| 
j 


take the addresses of former employers to | 


whom she refers you, if you wish to interview 
them. 

She is entitled to know what wages you 
pay, her hours of work and of free time, the 
number in your family, the duties you expect 
of her, the kind of room she will have, and 
whether she is to share it. 


Division of Work 

How shall I divide the work between two 
helpers, a cook and a housemaid? SARAH. 

Work is divided differently in different 
households. One housewife says: Usually 
the cook attends to the cooking and laundry 
work, takes care of the lower floor and of her 
own room, Sometimes she sweeps the par- 
lors. The other maid cares for the bedrooms, 
acts as waitress, and sometimes where there 
are children she dresses them. I usually dust 
the parlors myself and care for the children 
in the morning while the maid attends to her 
regular work. 


One Unreliable Kind of Agency 

There are two agencies in my city. The 
report of one of them shows that it places hun- 
dreds of girls yearly. Is that a good test? 

A. C. D. 

Not necessarily. This is only one of many 
things to judge by. I know an employment 
agent who has a genius for advertising, who 
watches the girls’ gatherings, mingles with 
them and thus advertises the bureau. Nearly 
one-half of the girls are simply trausferred — 
attracted from places where they are working 
by offers of prizes, high wages, etc. Such an 
agency isa menace to the stability of workers 
and to the home. Another agency I know 
of, though smaller, has the record of having 
induced one hundred and fifteen girls to re- 
main in their present places instead of making 
them extravagant promises, although in each 
instance it cost the agent a fee. This isa 
better test of reliability. ; 


Coming North to Work 

I am a country girl (colored) and would like 
to go North to work. Can I work out my fare 
after I get there? LiLy W. 

Many agents who offer such an arrange- 
ment are unreliable, and cheat or misuse the 
girls who come tothem. I am sending you 
the name and address of an association in 
Philadelphia which is for the protection of 
negro girls which will give you advice. If 
you do come North you should have at least 
two addresses, some money and a friend to 
meet you. 


Houseworkers and the Family Washing 


I have a maid who objects to doing the wash- 
ing, but is otherwise all right. What would 
you advise ? EmiLy D. 

A slight reduction in the wages and send- 
ing the laundry out might prove the best 
solution. There are several laundries which 
do ‘‘ rough-dry ’’ work at a reasonable rate, so 
that only the ironing need be done at home. 
I suggest an adjustment with the present 
worker rather than a change, for it is very 
difficult to get general houseworkers who 
will do all the laundry. 


Why Girls Demand Such High Wages 

Will you not take some stand about the high 
wages that girls demand ? DUBUQUE. 

When employment agents coach girls as to 
what high wages they can get, when em- 
ployers advertise high wages in the papers, 
when housewives will not agree upon any 
standards, but will pay any price for a girl, 
such a suggestion on my part would not in- 
fluence’ the girl who knows these facts. The 
regulation of wages depends upon competi- 
tion, and there is but little among general 
houseworkers; it depends upon the em- 
ployer’s ability to pay. There is no doubt 
that, as compared with other trades, wages 
are often out of proportion to the services 
rendered, but only a concerted action on the 
part of hotsewives and an increase in com- 
petition can change this. 
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KITCHE 


OOSIE CABINETS 


Take the Place of Pantry, 
Cupboard and Kitchen Table 


Save time, steps, energy —do away with 
itchen drudgery 

They contain a self-cleaning flour bin, 
with sifter attached. A metal sugar 
bin, air-tight spice cans, tea and coffee 
canisters, a housekeeper’s want list 
a card index receipt cabinet, a metal 
bread and cake box, an aluminum 
table top, and plenty of roomy cup- 
boards and drawers. 

Pay for themselves ina year in the waste they 
save. ‘lhey providea place for everything from 
a nutmeg to fifty pounds of flour. Nounneces- 
sary footsteps—no hunting up lost articles. 
Theysavemiles of walking arounda hot kitchen. 

Sold at a very reasonable price. Easy 
payments if desired. Freight prepaid 
Kast of the Mississippi River and 
North of ‘Tennessee. Points beyond 
on an equal basis. You can’t afford to 

buy a: kitchen cabinet until 
you investigate the Hoosier. 

Our free catalog tells why 
we can make such a good 
cabinet at such a low price. 


HOOSIER MFG. CO. 
14 Adams Street, New Castle, Ind. 


Originators and pioneer makers 
of kitchen cabine/s. 
No bending over to get flour out of a 
Hoosier self-cleaning bin, Just turn the 
crank and it sifts out right above the 
table top — the most convenient place, 











depend almost entirely upon draperies for their 
attractiveness and comfort. You can add a 
touch of luxury to these nooks, as well as to 
every room in the house, by usingthe well-known 


STRY CURTAINS 
COVCH »” TABLE COVERS 


Moss Rose patterns are the most beautiful produced, and 
will wear longer and better than others at higher prices. 





Send for Our Free Illustrated Booklet 
“Home Decoration,” showing how every house- 
wife can beautify her home at trifling cost. 














MOSS ROSE MFG. CO., Dept. L, Philadelphia 
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Mid Leather Dr ies Aa 
In the Modern Home 
add a touch of artistic uniqueness that carries with it the 
atmosphere of refinement and propriety. Durable and ideal 
for library, hall, den or dining room. Suntan Leather 


Draperies are made of specially tanned California leather 


under exclusive patents and 
Write for Drapery 


— 











come in a great variety of styles 
and Pillow Catalog | and shades to match any deco- 
rative scheme. Mission Portiére 
like picture, direct from factory, Money refunded if 
not satisfied. Sizes for single and double openings. Special 
sizes and patterns to order. Designs submitted. 


LEATHER GRILLE & DRAPERY CO. 























Le ©9710 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


MAKE VER r¢ 











Catalog “B” illustrates—describes—(free). 


Bs SARGENT CO, 293Foumn Ave 
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Good laste and Bad Taste 
in Curtains 


N DOOR-HANGINGS, as 
well as in the other furnish- 
ings of our houses, three good 


it would thoroughly screen a 
doorway. It may be easily 
drawn aside, and owing to its 
soft texture would occupy but 
little space as it falls in folds 
at each side of the doorway. 
It is artistic in design and 
color. It is hygienic in that 
it will stand being washed 
over and over again. 


principles should determine 
the purchase of them and the 
place for them. For the ben- a< 
efit and health of the family < 
these three considerations fh ? 
should be practical usefulness, \ 
artistic effect and hygienic i! 
value. vy . 
The old-fashioned woven = 
coverlet in dark blue and }; 
ivory white, first illustrated, = 
combines all of these char- i 
acteristics. As to its size, “* 
A 
~*~ 


a 
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“A Simple Coverk 


NOTHER good style for a 
single door-curtain is this 
one of flowered cretonne. It 
is simplicity itself, being made 
of one width of cretonne lined 
with a plain-colored sateen. 
Note the unobtrusive pole of 
white wood fitted into wooden 
sockets on the inside of the 
door-frame. ‘The curtain is at- 
tached by means of white 
wooden rings. The climbing 
rose-vine design of the mate- 
rial is particularly effective 
against the white woodwork of 
the door-frame. ‘This curtain 
is light in color and in texture, 
and falls in soft, graceful lines 
either in its full width or when 
partly drawn. It may be laun- 
dered many times without in- 
jury to the material. It would 
serve well the purpose of 
screening a doorway between a 
bedroom and a den, or between 
two family rooms. 


“ Soft and Graceful and of Good 
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“ Unbleached Linen Dyed Blue; 
Good Taste” 


Yet in Perfectly 
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“ Of Ecru Cotton Canvas, Plainly Stenciled ; 
Dainty and Artistic” 
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Hung” 


+t Beautifully 





N SHARP and almost odi- 

ous contrast to the beautiful 
blue and white door-curtain on 
the left is the weird-looking 
combination of strands of 
bamboo and all-colored beads 
on the right. It does not 
screen the doorway completely 
nor may it be drawn aside, as 
it is hung on the pole ina sta- 
tionary manner. In passing 
through such a curtained door 
one must hold the strands 
aside, and it is a lucky person 
who escapes having hair, hat 
or clothing disarranged by 
catching them on the sharp 
edges of the beads. The con- 
fused design of flowers, scrolls, 
points and border is any- 
thing but artistic; and it would 
indeed be a wearisome task for 
a housekeeper to keep sucha 
curtain free from dust. 


“ The Weird-Looking and Hair- 
Disarranging Beads 








Design” 


S YOUR eyes turn to the 
curtain illustrated on the 





ar 


ILL successful treatment of 

the double 
the left wi 
way ata slightexpense. The 
centre of these curtains is of 
Delft blue muslin; the border, 
set on, is a strip of white mus 


door shown on 


is done in a simple 


lin stenciled in blue. These 


curtains when drawn leave a 
wide-open doorway, enabling 
several people to enter the 
room at one time. ‘They also 
admit light and air even when 
drawn together. 

The 
velours curtains on the 
combine all the 
bad taste. 


poor 


much betrimmed, 
right 
elements of 
They represent a 
imitation of Oriental 
They obstruct the 
are heavy in quality 
It would not 
them 
aside for space or ventilation, 
nor together for the 
gaining privacy. 


drapery. 
doorway, 
and absorb dust. 
be possible to draw 


sake of 


HERE two rooms com- 
municate in such a way 
as to make it desirable to let 


light through from one to the 
other, a dainty, artistic curtain 
for the doorway is desirable. 
Such is the one illustrated on 
the left, showing an extremely 
good design. It is made of 
écru cotton canvas stenciled, 
both sides alike, in a conven- 
tional design across the centre 
and all around the ed 

In marked contvant is the 
distracting and dazzling treat- 
ment of the 
trated on the right 
dangling cords, tassels 
grill-work. Nature 
tended her beautiful light-rays 
to shine through such distort- 
Such an apol- 


doorway illus- 
with its 
and 


never in- 


ing mediums. 
ogy for a curtain has absolute- 
ly no reason for being. 


1d Microbes 


“A Pair of Curtains that Combine All the 








right there appears at first 
glance an unsightly pole with 
brassends. ‘The outside panel 
of the door-frame must neces- 
sarily have been defaced with 
screws or nails to hold the fix- 
turein place. ‘The brass knob- 
ends would require constant 
cleaning to be kept in proper 
condition, The material used 
in this and many similar door- 
draperies is worsted damask 
material that makes a 
splendid settling-place for dust 
and microbes which mere shak- 


—_—a 


ing and brushing, even once a 
week, would not exterminate. 
‘The additional side drapery 
seems to have no reason what- 
ever for its being. It obstructs 
the entrance to the room, pre- 
circulation of air 
represents 


vents free 


and good money 


uselessly expended. 


“A Splendid Settling Place for Dust 
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Elements 


of Bad Taste 
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“Such an Apology for a Curtain has Absolutely 


No Reason for Being” 











| i reliable information, enclose 
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Curtains, Couch Covers and Table Covers 
offer a wide range, reachable in price 
to the woman who is planning a modest 
home as well as to her wealthy neighbor. 

Their advent has made it unnecessary 
for the economical woman to further 
endure the annoyances and disappoint- 
ments of home-made decorations and 
amateur ornamentation. 


Write to-day for Style Book “‘ H" 


" showing 
articles in actual colors. 


Free on request. 





illustrated. Very 

striking for Library, 
Den or Cozy Corner. ‘Two distinct color com- 
binations: Red and Goa predominating with 


“cru stripes; Green and Per Pair, $3. 50 


Olive with Brown stripes. 

If your dealer will not supply you with the Artloom brand 
send us money order or draft, and we will promptly fill your 
order through another dealer. 


Bagdad Curtain **, 





Insist on see- 

ing thislabel 

/t appears on 

every genn- 

ine artloom 
| production, 
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Home Making the most instructive book ever 
printed on home dergorations ritten by Miss Edith W. 
lVisher, whose articles in 7#e Ladies’ Home ‘Journal have 


stamped her an authority on the subject, illustrated with full 


page interior views, will be sent on receipt of 4 oo the 
name of your department store or dry goods dea 
PHII ADELPHIA TAPESTRY MIL Ls 








___ Philadelphia, Pa. 








Haines Bros. 
Pianos 


Have given supreme 
over 50 years and are 
day than ever before. 

Write for 
information, 

MUSICAL CELEBRITIES is the title of a 
handsome portrait collection of some of 
the world’s famous artists. 

If you are interested in pianos, we 
will send it free upon your request. 

HAINES BROS. 
101 A Haines, Rochester, N. Y. 
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WhyletBaby cry? rn er" 


flower,”’comfortal le andwell dayandnight,ina 


Glascock’s Baby - jumper 


Rocking Chair, Bed, High Chair and Go-Cart 
combined, Splendid for the “new baby;” 
and adjustable for it as it grows older. De- 
signed on special hygienic lines, beautifully 
made; very stro i salies love the gentile, 

healthful moti Physicians endorse 

Glascock’ s— the standard. Swld 
without Go-Cart attachment. Buy 
of your dealer or of us direct, if he 

hasn't Glascock'’s Jumper. 30 days 
FREE Trial. Write for cat- 
alog and mother’s manual, 
“The 20th Century Baby,”” FREE. 


GLASOOCK BROS, MFG. 00., 115 Factory St., 


PATENTED 
Muncie, Ind, 











Southern California 


five cent stamp 
to the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 





™ REYSHINGLES,”’ a house of fifteen rooms and two baths, at Glen Ridge, New Jersey, is commend 
able for its stately simplicity. The entrance with its Colonial columns is particularly effective. 
The shingles are left to weather. Designed by Mann, MacNeille and Lindeberg, New York City. 
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ERE is an effective result of broad, simple treatment with Colonial detail which harmonizes de- 
lightfully with the surrounding landscape. This house at Woodmere, Long Island, is built of 
stucco and shingles, and has eight rooms and bath. Designed by Charles Barton Keen, Philadelphia. 


HE sloping roof and hooded entrance of this stucco house suggest a modern rendering of the old 
Engl sh cottage. In form it is beautifully quaint and picturesque. It was recently built at Lawrence 
Park, New York, and has eleven rooms and bath. Designed by William A. Bates, New York. 
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HE picturesque treatment of this house follows the Elizabethan style. It is the home of an architect 
who calls it ‘‘ The Rabbit House.’”? The construction is of brick and a warm tinted stucco, and 
inside there are twelve rooms and bath. Designed by Joy Wheeler Dow, Wyoming, New Jersey. 
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HE motive of this house in the vicinity of Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, two views of 
landscape. The broad, simple treatment, the lack of ornament, the old-fashioned gar 
convincing beauty. The interior of this house is most cleverly planned with fifteen rooms 


are given, is a ha: 
all these indicate t 
two baths. Design 
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| 
SUCCESSFULLY remodeled summer cottage of twelve rooms and bath on Long Island. | T 
The construction is of shingles with plaster and exposed timbers on the gable ends 
which present a pleasing contrast. Designed by Katherine C. Budd, New York. con 
¢ 
HIS shingled cottage, called ‘* Dreamwold Nest,”’ near Boston, Massachusetts, which 7 
is in the simple key of the old New Hampshire farmhouse, is truly a part of the 
landscape. It has seven rooms and bath. Designed by Coolidge and Carlson, Boston. wi 
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HIS picture shows the garden front of ** Princessgate,’’ a stone house of nine rooms 
and bath at Wyoming, New Jersey. Here is an adaptation of the Holland and 
English farmhouse. Designed by Joy Wheeler Dow, Wyoming, New Jersey. 
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a Reasonable Cost 





T SOUTH ORANGE, New Jersey, this shingled house is found. It suggests the charm of quaint, 
old-fashioned things. The massive pillars are characteristic of thistype. There are twelve rooms 
and two baths in the house. Designed by Fred R. Hasselman, Orange, New Jersey. 











0 views of are given, is a harmonious blending of the house with the hills and valleys of the 






shioned gar all these indicate the true principles of Colonial architecture and unite in a result of 
ifteen rooms@ two baths. Designed by Charles Barton Keen and Frank E. Mead, Philadelphia. 








HE true elements of simplicity in design are not to be denied in this stone house in the vicinity 
of Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. It suggests an atmosphere of peaceful content. The interior has 
ten rooms and three baths. Designed by Furness, Evans and Company, Philadelphia. 





| HAT it is possible to obtain true architectural form in a house of small dimensions is 
agreeably apparent in this Long Island home of six rooms and bath. The house is 
constructed of shingles and was designed by the owner. 








HIS house at White Plains, New York, offers a dignified treatment of the gambrel-roof style. The 
shingles, which are allowed to weather, contrast agreeably with the environment. In motive the 
interior is Colonial and has ten reoms and bath. Designed by W. F. Goodwin, Boston. 
HIS shingled gambrel-roof house near Boston, Massachusetts, is an exponent of good 
architectural proportion in every line. A Colonial hall is a feature of the interior, 
which has ten rooms and bath. Designed by Coolidge and Carlson, Boston. 
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* OOD proportion and directness of design are expressed in this new stucco house DIGNIFIED example of the old English style adapted to the needs of today. The first story is of 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts. The simple, we!l-planned interior has thirteen rooms brick, and above is a warm stucco with exposed timbers. The house has seventeen rooms and three 
} and bath. Designed by Warren, Smith and Biscoe, Boston. baths, and stands at Roland Park, Maryland. Designed by Wyatt and Nélting, Baltimore. 
¥. 
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The Ladies’ 


The Young Mothers’ Home Club 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Club Motto: “An Ounce of Prevention is Better Than a Pound of Cure” 











The Right Start 


VERY day I see 
fF babies whose little 
lives have been 
made miserable by the 
ignorant care of mother 
or nurse when they were very young, and 
there is always a lot of work to be undone 
before the little things can be started on the 
right track to health and happiness. The 
first few weeks in a baby’s life are such very 
important ones to him that we cannot do bet- 
ter, in this second meeting of our club, than to 
devote a few minutes to this subject. 

The person who is to care for the liitle 
stranger when he comes into the world should 
have a warm, soft blanket to wrap him in so 
that he shall not become chilled while his 
mother is being cared for. He should be 
made to cry real loud if he does not do so on 
his own account; his eyes should at once be 
carefully washed out with a solution of boric 
acid, and his mouth with clean water that has 
been boiled, running the finger well back into 
the child’s throat if there is much mucus 
present, so that plenty of fresh air can enter 
the lungs and start them to expand as they 
should. The navel should be watched to see 
that there is no bleeding; if there is it should 
be at once reported to the doctor, 





S SOON as possible the baby should be 
well oiled with olive oil or white vase- 
line, then wrapped up in his blanket and 
placed in his crib or basket with a hot-water 
bag near him, but this should be well covered 
so as not to run any risk of burning him. He 
may then be allowed to lie there for two or 
three hours, if necessary, until the nurse has 
time to give him his first bath. This bath is 
a most important item in starting the baby 
right; it should be given in front of an open 
fire, if possible, the temperature of the room 
being seventy-two degrees Fahrenheit. There 
should be a screen back of the nurse’s chair 
so as to keep off all possible draughts. All 
the different articles of the baby’s clothing 
should be placed on a rack in front of the fire 
to warm before they are put on the child. 

I have described the proper method of bath- 
ing the baby several times in THE JOURNAL, 
so I will not now go into detail, but simply 
say: Do not expose the baby unnecessarily; 
do not handle him any more than can pos- 
sibly be avoided; do not leave soap on his 
body —rinse it all off before he is dressed; 
do not cover him with a thick layer of strong 
toilet-powder; dust a very little pure powder 
between the folds of his flesh; wrap the cord 
in a perfectly clean piece of surgeon’s gauze 
or linen and hold it in place by means of the 
flannel binder, which should be put on snug, 
but not tight, for if the latter is done the 
organs in the abdomen will be pushed out of 
their proper positions, and trouble will be 
sure to follow. Remember to sew on the 
bands and not pin them; there will then be 
no danger of pricking the baby by the pins 
coming unfastened. 

As for the clothes themselves they should 
be warm, light in weight and simple, the 
baby’s comfort being considered above style 
in every instance. I have found clothing 
made from Miss Wheeler’s set of baby pat- 
terns— illustrations of which were published 
in the November JouRNAL—the most satis- 
factory to use for young babies, as they com- 
bine all the above qualifications. Those 
patterns can be obtained by writing to the 
Pattern Bureau of THE JOURNAL, inclosing 
thirty cents, and asking for set of patterns 
No. 1950. 


HE baby being once washed and dressed 

he should be given to the mother to nurse 
if she is able to receive him; she will not 
have any real milk at this time, but usuallya 
substance is secreted that is a slight laxative 
and excellent for the baby. Every six hours 
after this he should be placed at the breast 
until the regular milk supply comes, gener- 
ally on the third day, when his regular nurs- 
ings should be begun every two hours until 
ten Pp. M., then twice between this time and 
six or seven A.M. Do not feed the baby 
cracker-water, catnip or fennel tea, or any- 
thing else, while waiting for the milk to come; 
give an ounce of water that has been boiled 
and cooled to a lukewarm temperature every 
two hours. Many a baby has had his little 
stomach terribly upset during the first few 
days of his life by giving improper food. 

If the mother is not able to nurse the child 
at all then he should be put on a regular for- 
mula of modified milk prescribed by the doctor 
in attendance, or if the mother or nurse will 
send me a stamped and addressed envelope I 
will be glad to send a set of formulas with 
explicit directions for preparing the food, 
taking care of the bottles and nipples, etc. 

Do not experiment with your baby in the 
food question, nor allow any one else to do 
so; do not first try one baby food after 
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another until the poor little stomach is worn 
out and baby is seriously ill. If there is abso- 
lutely no possibility of the mother’s nursing 
her infant, and it is not advisable to have a 
wet-nurse, then there is but one thing suita- 
ble, and that is cow’s milk properly modified 
to suit the child’s needs. 1 speak strongly on 
this subject because I have seen so many 
hundreds of babies who have had a wrong 
start in feeding instead of a right one, causing 
the entire household endless anxiety, when by 
proper management in the first place it might 
all have been avoided. 


EGULARITY in everything is a most 
R important part of the baby’s right start; 
have a certain time for everything and keep 
to it; the baby will then be as regular in his 
habits as the clock, and a busy mother can 
plan her other work so that she won’t have to 
stop every few minutes to attend to the baby. 

During the first few months of his life the 
baby should sleep nine-tenths of the time, 
but he should always be awakened for his food 
at the regular mealtime, for if he is allowed 
to go too long with nothing in his stomach gas 
is apt to form or he wili be so ravenously 
hungry for his next meal that he will take it 
too quickly, and then have indigestion with 
colic and perhaps vomiting. Between his 
naps the baby will no doubt cry a little, for 
this is the only way he can exercise his lungs, 
and it would be abnormal if he did not cry; 
therefore the young mother who rushes to 
pick up her child as soon as he begins to 
whimper is doing very wrong. Every one 
likes to hold a baby sometimes, but choose 
the times when he is quiet to do this, and he 
will very soon learn to regard this petting as 
reward for good behavior and appreciate it 
accordingly. 


S I HAVE said many times a young baby 
should be early accustomed to fresh air; 
this is a most important part of his right 
start in life; if he is kept in hot rooms and 
treated like a little greenhouse plant he will 
soon look pale, and catch cold on the least 
provocation. Keep in mind the need of avoid- 
ing draughts, and then do not be afraid of 
fresh air even during the first few weeks. 

The eyes of a young baby should be care- 
fully attended to. I have often seen on the 
street a young mother either carrying her baby 
in her arms or wheeling him in the baby- 
carriage while the sun shone directly in the 
poor little child’s eyes. Sometimes the eyes 
are very much weakened by this treatment. 
If the baby is in his carriage he should have 
a parasol lined with green, which may be so 
adjusted as to keep out the direct rays of the 
sun from his eyes; if the mother is carrying 
him in her arms she should so turn the baby 
that it is impossible for him to stare up at the 
sun or bright light. The glare from a gasjet 
or an electric light is almost as bad, and the 
nursery light should always have a green 
shade which may be so arranged as to keep 
the light out of baby’s eyes. 

If the least secretion of pus is noticed in the 
baby’s eyes the mother should wash them out 
every hour or two with a saturated solution of 
boric acid, being careful to use a separate 
piece of cotton for each eye, and burning this 
cotton and washing her hands carefully after- 
ward. If, after a day of this treatment, the 
pus does not disappear a reliable physician 
should be asked to examine the child’s eyes 
and prescribe the proper treatment, and the 
mother should see that his directions are most 
faithfully carried out and continued until the 
eyes are absolutely normal. Many*a baby 
has had weak eyes for life or even lost the 
sight of one eye through ignorance or care- 
lessness in the care of his eyes at first. This 
is not seen in the homes of the very poor 
alone, but also in households where the par- 
ents are willing and able to procure the best 
aid for their children. 


HE baby’s nose and mouth should be most 
faithfully cared for. If the nostrils are 
allowed to become filled with secretions it 
will be difficult for the baby to nurse, as he 
cannot breathe with his mouthshut. A small 
piece of absorbent cotton firmly twisted on a 
wooden toothpick should be dipped in boric- 
acid solution and gently inserted a little way 
every morning after the bath. 





Many babies have 
sore mouths because 
of neglect in keeping 
the mouth or nipples 
clean. Gently wash 
out the mouth after 
each meal and keep 
the nipples scrupulously clean. Rubber nip- 
ples, when not in use, should stand in a 
covered cup of either boric acid or borax 
water, the solution being made fresh daily. 





HE navel is another thing that needs care- 
ful attention at the start of a baby’s life. 


Until the baby is two weeks old the doctor | 
should be asked to examine it frequently, as | 
some physicians are inclined to be careless | 
about this and leave it too much to the mother | 


or nurse, who may not be capable of judging 
whether conditions are just right or not. 
After the doctor has stopped coming the per- 
son who has charge of the child should watch 
the navel, and if the least secretion is seen 
report it to the doctor and have it treated 
before the trouble gets started. 


HERE are two other important things | 


which will retard or aid the baby’s start 
in life; these are, first, circumcision, which is 
best performed during the first month if the 
little boy needs to have it done, and a good 
doctor should be consulted as to the advisa- 
bility of this operation; then, if necessary, he 
should perform it—it may save a great deal 
of trouble later. 

The other thing is having the little web of 
skin under the tongue snipped if the baby is 
found to be what is commonly known as 
*‘tongue-tied.’’ The doctor who understands 
this need, and can do it with a pair of steril- 
ized scissors, is the one to take this responsi- 
bility, and not the mother or a friend. 


Opinions and Hints from Mothers 
for Other Mothers 


ERE are a few more arguments for and 
against the kindergarten—our present 
topic for discussion at our club, 

Mrs. L. P. does not approve of the kinder- 
garten and says that her little boy had always 
been ready to play contentedly by himself, 
amusing himself often for an entire morning 
without troubling any one, before he went to 
the kindergarten, but after he had attended 
one for a short time he expected constant 
attention at home and wanted some one to 
play with or amuse him nearly all the time. 
He grew tired of one game or toy very quickly, 
and then expected some one to be always 
ready with a new amusement. 

Mrs. H. K. L. says she had not known what 
it was to have peace in the house until she 
had sent her two children to a kindergarten; 
they had always been rather quarrelsome at 
home, for they were very near the same age, 
and generally wanted the same thing at the 
same time; after they had had a little kinder- 
garten training it became the order of the 
day to take turns with all the toys at home, 
each child seemed to understand that the 
other had an equal right with himself, and 
very little squabbling was heard in the 
nursery. : 

Mrs. S. K. says she thoroughly approves of 
kindergarten training because she considers it 
teaches children to be quick and observing, 
and keeps them pleasantly occupied when 
otherwise they might be asking ‘‘ for some- 
thing to do”’ at home. 


VERY bright little mother, but one who 

has to count her pennies very carefully, 
brought her two babies to see me the other 
day, and the way she managed may be useful 
to other mothers. The oldest child was just 
two years old, and the baby six months; there 
had been so much sickness in the family and 
so many other bills to pay that it had been 
impossible for this father and mother to save 
up enough for a baby-carriage. It was not 
so hard to manage while there was only one 
baby, for the mother could carry him in her 
arms when she went out for his airing, but 
it was too much to carry two babies, so when 
the second baby came the mother bought a 
cheap pair of horse reins for the first baby, 
and every day she took a little walk with 
the children, carrying the tiny baby on one 
arm while she drove the larger baby, har- 
nessed with the reins, with the other hand; 
the reins formed a little support for the small 
body and helped to keep the little feet from 
stumbling. 

If any other mother has had any bright 
ideas about managing or caring for her babies 
I hope she will let us all have the benefit of 
them. 





NOTE — Doctor Coolidge’s answers to questions will be 
found on page 43. She is always glad to answer the ques- 
tions of Journal mothers about their children. When an 
answer is desired by mail a stamped ar addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. . 
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For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


makes a delightful food-drink, nourishing 
and refreshing the tired body and wearied 
brain. More nutritious and satisfying than 
| other fountain drinks. A light luncheon for 
everyone, old or young. More invigorating 
than tea, coffee or cocoa for the table. 

Pure, rich milk and the extract of choice 
malted grains in powder form. Prepared 
by simply stirring in water. A nourishing, 
easily assimilated food in impaired diges- 
tion, satisfying without giving any distressed 
feeling. A glassful hot upon retiring brings 
refreshing sleep. 

In Lunch Tablet form also, with choco- 
late. A delightful confection, far healthier 
than candy. At all druggists. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet giving valuable recipes, sent free 
if mentioned. 


ASK FOR HORLICK'S;; other 
are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


Montreal, 





























the terrible tor- 
\ tures of the dis- 
* ease if she wears 
*“HAND-I-HOLD”’ BABE MITS. 


DON’T LET BABY SUFFER 


‘‘HAND-I-HOLD” BABE MITS are light, 
highly polished, daintily trimmed and ventilated 
balls, which, by covering the hands, prevent the 
child from scratching and enable the skin to 
heal without scar. 

They are serviceable in a// diseases where it 
is important that the skin should not be scratched. 

The habits of thumb-sucking, meddling, etc., 
will be quickly broken by use of the 

-J- Recommended by leading physi- 
yond: l-Holg cians and nurses. Returnadble 
AT ONCE if not satisfactory 
As re oe and money refunded. Sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, upon re- 

ceipl of price. 

$2.00 per pair 3 mos. and under) of Pyralin 

$2.50 per pair (9 mos. to 3 yrs.) of Aluminum 

State age of child when ordering. Illustrated book- 
let upon application. 

R. M. CLARK & CO., Mfrs. 
246 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 





A Kindergarten 


AT H oO M Our course teaches the mother to teach 

her children, and enables the children 

to amuse and instruct themselves, at the same time developing 
their bodies, minds and characters. 

If you aré a mother of young children, write today for our Pree 

book which describes our course, contains many enthusiastic 


leading authority on the “ Philosophy of the Kindergarten.” 

We know from experience that we can help you to train your 
children. We know that our way of doing this and its results will 
bring lasting benefit and happiness to your children and your 
home. We know it because we have proved it in thousands of 
homes in all sections of the country. Our book gives this proof in 
such shape that you can verify it. 

Write today. We ask you to invest in character for your 
children — the dividends will be useful and happy lives. 


HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL, 561 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich, 
Local Representatives Wanted. 


"No crooked STRAIGHT LEGS 


legs for this 
baby.” and a strong, straight, flat back de- 
veloped if baby learns to walk with 


Glascock’s 


Baby-Walker 


Endorsed by physicians as a practical 
and perfect physical developer for 
children. In it a child can sit, 
stand, jump or walk. ‘“ Cush- 
ioned-spring supported.” Ad- 
justable. Insist upon having 
“Glascock's Walker,” the stand- 

ard. It keeps the babyclean and 

safe. Special sizes for cripples. 
Buy of your dealer, if possible, or direct if he hasn't “* Glascock’s 
Walker.’’ Write to-day for illustrated descriptive catalogue FREE. 


Glascock Bros, Mfg. Co.,315 Factory St.,Muncie, Ind. 





































letters from pupils and educators, and a valuable article by a | 
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an Beard’s New Ideas for Boys 
Making a Play-House Out of Packing-Cases 


By Dan Beard, Author of “Jack of All Trades,” etc. 


F THERE is a recess or " 
an alcove in your attic, 
barn or stable your work 
as builder of a play-house is 
much simplified, as Figure 1 


uprights nailed against the 
wall, the distance they are 
placed back just corre- 
sponds with the thickness 
of the front planks; this is 





shows; but if the available Hh TT 
room for your play-house is 
square and without offsets, 
odd corners and recesses, 
you can build a house by 
erecting a corner post as in 
Figure 2, and nailing the 
bottom to the floor by driving 
the nails in the sides of the 
post near the bottom at such 
an angle that they will go 
down diagonally and enter 
the floor so as to hold the 
bottom of the post in place. 
The sidings will keep the top 
in place, and even the bot- 
tom, too, but if the floor is a 
rough one which nails will 
not injure, the post had better 
be secured by nails. It 
should be understood that the 
better the material you have 
the better the house will be; 
but nevertheless it is not 
really necessary to go to the 
lumber-yard for boards, for 
1 have noticed that on elec- 
tion nights the city boys all 
seem to be possessed of a 




















Use a Small Akove to Build 
Playhouse In 


done so that when the front 
is put on the building it will 
: be flush with the wall where 
Figure 4 is marked on the 
diagram. Inthe castle we 
need but a small doorway, 
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wealth of barrels to be used 
for bonfires, and this they 
acquire by foresight and 
economy in saving such mate- { 


rial for the occasion. | 
- FIGURE 1 there are two 

side-cleats nailed to the 
walls to support the flooring 
of the second story. 

If you build a two-story | 
‘house you will want some- Ht) 
thing to support the floor so 
that the weight of the boys 
upon it will not endanger the 
structure. If your lumber is 
mainly short boards from 
packing-boxes the upright 
supports may be made of 
numerous pieces fitted one on 
top of the other and nailed to 
the wall asshown in Figure 3; 
but you will need a long piece 
for an upright to support the 
joist shown under the boy’s 
foot in Figure 4. An open- 
ing is necessary forthe stairs 
to reach the second story. 

Figure 3A shows how to 
break the box to pieces with- 
out splitting the boards 
which compose it. This is 
done by putting a small board 
edgewise at the joint of the 
boards on box and hammer- 
ing on this board rather than 
directly on the box. When 
you have loosened the board 
at one end turn the box over 
and loosen the cther end, and 
in this manner you can not 
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Put Up Side-Cleats When Beginning 
the “ Second Floor” 
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only remove the planks with- 





out injuring the wood but you 
can also save the nails. 


NE of the most interest- 
ing parts about building 
a concealed castle for a play- 
house will be ‘‘Captain 
Kidd’s treasure-chest.’’ For 
this may be used any sort of 
box which is large enough to 
hold a boy or two without 
interfering with the closing 
of the lid. One like that 
shown in Figure 3B will do for the 
treasure-chest, but one end of it 
must be removed and supplied with 
a moving panel in place of the 
original end of the box. If you are 
making a play-house a space must 
be left for a window (see Figure 4), 
and the doorway should be made a 
little higher than in the diagram. 
The second story can have two 
windows. A few cleats nailed to 
the wall under the hatchway will 
answer for stairs by which to ascend 
to the second story. Strips of wood 
nailed along the sides of the lower 


ffeil 


floor-supports up to the ceiling will Ly 


be needed to hold the nails of the 
fronts of the boards. 

So far I have described a very 
simple sort of house, yet if it is well 
done it will be a very pretty little 
two-story building in which you may 
have lots of fun. If you are so fortunate as to 
possess good lumber and tools this miniature 
liouse may be made as perfect as your own home. 


Z. 


HE concealed castle is essentially a boy’s 
house, and to build that we proceed as 
I have already described. You will notice 
in Figures 1 and 4 that in the case of the 

















Uprights and Joist Support the 


Second Floor 














Nailing an Upright to the Floor 





The Chest Must Have a Lid and a 
Movable End Panel 


The ScoRet 


or pieces of leather cut from old shoes will 
make good-enough hinges. You will see by 
referring to Figure 5 that the open end of the 
chest corresponds with the door to the castle. 
This doorway must be closed by a swing- 
ing door, which is the secret panel we read so 
much about in old romances. The panel is 
eomposed simply of a few boards neatly nailed 
together so that they will correspond with the 
end of the chest, and the battens which hold 
the boards together (Figure 7) are upon the 
inside of the door, which 
leaves the smooth surface for 
the inside of the chest. This 
door is hung to the top of the 
doorway by leather hinges 
nailed over from the inside 
of the castle so that they will 
not be visible from the in- 
side of the treasure-chest. 


HE drop for the hatchway 

is hinged either to the 
wall, as shown in Figure 6, 
or to the floor. This is ar- 
ranged so that, if by chance 
an outsider should be able 
to penetrate the secret of the 
treasure-box, when he got 
inside the lower room of the 
castle he would not know 
that there was a second 
story to the building. To 
make the concealment per- 
fect it is necessary for the 
fronts of the castle to corre- 
spond with the adjoining 
wall, and if this wall is of 
plaster it must be covered 
with wall-paper, building- 
paper or manila paper, which 
must extend over on to the 
wall of the building, thus 
giving no hint that there is 
a concealed alcove there. 
To do this properly it may 
be necessary to stretch mus- 
lin over the board front of 
the castle and paste your 
wall-paper on it, but if the 
walls of the building are of 
boards the front of the castle 
may be made of boards to 
correspond with those in the 
wall, or, if it is in a barn 
where the walls are rough 
and will not be damaged, 
thestrips of manila paper or 
old newspaper may be tacked 
over, running across from the 
solid wall over the secret 
rooms, 














UPPOSE you have a party 

of friends come to your 
house and you tell them that 
in your loft or attic you have 
discovered a_ treasure-chest 
; that once belonged to the 
famous Captain Kidd. Take 
the boys up and show them 
the chest. Lift the lid and 
display the treasures, which 
consist of a number of shot 
bags, salt-bags or other small 
' bags, which may be secured 
from the cook or from the 

{ grocery store, filled with 
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‘CAPTAIN 
Kid 
GHEST 


The Open End of the Chest Corresponds 


, sand, and tied at the top with 
| a string. Some large 

Paiva) | 

- ~~ } 


" amounts in dollars are 
nd id 


marked upon the outside in 
ink. These represent bags 
| of gold-dust, you tell the 
others, but they must not be 
| allowed to examine the treas- 
ure, for it is watched over by 








With the Castle Door Captain Kidd’s men. While 
talking it over you close 
down the lid of the chest and 

seat yourself upon it. 
Previous to the coming of the 
> |: g: GF aa guests to the loft some of the boys in 
Q rn wren the secret have concealed themselves 
ANS f if EEL Snowing A view or TH in the castle, and in red woolen 
| RS A Va d — caps, false whiskers and hair, they 
AIS | “ m are ready to do the pirate act; so 
Z 3 : “ \ while you sit upon the lid of the 
2 NA = box as many as the chest will hold 
jy < creep in from the castle and crouch 
WBa2 Z § there all unknown to the assembled 
° GY ZY THe LID 1s COwN yy guests. At a signal given by the 
Yy LG LEZ. YU) —_ — you Ret up from the 
tle hM/ chest and open the lid again; to the 
CE J) J insice or amazement of the rest, up pop the 
IL NB. yyy 6 heads of some fierce-looking pirates, 
yf VY Cj Z At this you yourself must pretend 
Yffhw” ty Ly Vj, to be very much astonished, and, 





While You Make Your Speech the Pirates Crawl Out by the Hinged Door 


as shown in Figure 6 — only high enough for 
boys to creep in on their hands and knees. 

If you have no ready-made chest one may 
be built as shown in Figure 5, to which, of 
course, it is necessary to attach a lid with 
hinges of some kind. In this case the bigger 
the iron hinges you use the more appropriate 
they will be, but short sections of trunk-straps 


grasping the lid of the box, force the 
pirates down into their place, and 
again seat yourself upon the lid and 
explain to the company that this thing hap- 
pened because some one of the company 
coveted the gold in that chest; otherwise the 
pirates would not have made their appear- 
ance. After you have given the boys time to 
crawl into the castle again you may show the 
empty chest. Pirates and treasure have all 
disappeared. 
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The Oriole Go-Basket 
The Automatic Nurse 


Makes straight-backed children 


Possesses superior advan 

tages peculiar to itself. In 
5 addition, takes the place 
of Go-Cart, Folding Go- 
Cart, High-chair, Jumper, 
Bassinet, and is an im- 
provement on each. Use 

ful from birth to three 

















alt ee 
$3. 
Bae 

gs years. Light and 
8 4s strong. Saves from $5 
> a to $20 on baby’s needs. 
= 3 Read these extracts 
c i from 
a é Unsolicited 

Testimonials 


“Saved us many a tired day.” E. J. FENN, Br'klyn, N. Y. 


** Baby loves to sleep in it."" E. E. KAUFMAN, Lancaster, Pa. 


“* Most useful article I ever saw." 
J. H. GILRoy, Syracuse, N.Y 
** 1 would not take $100 for mine." 
MRS. NELLIE COCKRELL, St. Lauis, Mo 
“ Worth more than its weight in gold.” 
J. H. SMITHEY, Waco, Texas 


“ We are delighted beyond all expression.” 
ins. F. L. SCorv, Nelsonville, O 


** Splendid invention and a boon to parents."’ 

REV. ARTHUR POULTON, Salisbury, Eng. 

** My baby simply lives in her Go-Basket.” 
MARGARET Bb, SPIDEL, Hannibal, Mo. 


** Raby cries for it every time he sees it." 
Mrs. C. F. MCNEILL, Fern Hill, Wash. 


* Baby enjoys it—a boon to baby and 
mother.” 
Dr. L. EVERETT FOSTER, 

Northboro, Mass. 


Ready to Carry. 


* Your Go-Basket quite a success. Send 
another."’ COUNT G. DE GRANCEY, 
Brest, France 
“I consider it as necessary as Baby's 
clothes.” 
MkS. FRANK SPROULS, Denison, Texas 
“ Could not keep house without your Go-Basket."’ 
CARLOS H. SHAFER, Mexico, Mexico. 
** None of the testimonials has exaggerated its merits." 
Mks. J. O. LARSON, Lyons, Nebraska 
“ Have a $27.50 Go-Cart and a $7.50 collapsible one for sale 
cheap."" HARRY E. TUDOR, Coney Island, N.Y. 
** One of the handiest contrivances for Baby ever invented. 
» Worth double the price." 
H. G. LYLE, Detroit, Mich. 
* Baby can sleep comfortably without 
being all in a heap as in other fold 
ing-carts."’ 
MkS. FLORENCE LONG, 
Chicago, IIIs 
“For mothers living 
in the country, it is 
the only conveyance 
of real value, for it 
can go wherever 
baby does." 
MRS. PERRY 
MAYNE, 
Rush Hill, Mo 
‘It has stood the test 
perfectly in crowded 
Street-cars, steam- 
cars,department 
stores and crossings where it would have been impossible to 
take any other kind of baby carriage." 
MxksS. P. M. Woon, Chicago, Ills. 


Write to-day for FREE booklet, Tells how 
to secure an Oriole Go- Basket C. O, D., with 
privilege of examination, 


WITHROW MFG. CO. 
77 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ready for Dinner. 














A Typical 


ONY 98 GS 
FOOD Baby 


His nar Hollis Bachman al 
weighs 32 pounds 
th te was nursed 
and then fed 


has never had 


is one yea 
He has é 
until three months old 
on Eskay's Food. He 
a day’s sickness 

Eskay's Food never fails to nourish 
from the first feeding. It makes sick 
and emaciated babies strong and 
well. 
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SMITH, 
+29 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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‘A Hill Climber ”’ for Boys and Girls 


A muscle maker — strengthens spine, back, 
shoulders, Jolliest, healthiest, sportiest of 


juvenile 
‘ Glascock’s Racer 


autos. 

Scientifically designed, geared 
and built. Three motions: Rac- 
ing, Semi-Rowing and Rowing 
Absolutely safe. Can't upset nor 
stop on dead center. Rubber tired 
and finished in colors 
, Light, strong. £n- 
maadorsed by physicians, 
KY Buy of your dealer if 

possible, or direct, if he 
hasn't GLASCOCK'S KACER. 
Ilustrated catalogue FREE. 





No 
“Dead Center" 


| Glascock Bros. Mig. Co., 615 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 
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HE primary reason 
, why vegetable foods 

are considered health- 
ful is that they are free from 
the danger of pathological 
germs. Flesh may or may 
not be diseased; it may or 
may not be health- 
ful; and while all 
dangerous or path- 
ological germs 
are kilded by heat 
we prefer to select 


foods free from hu fg 
disease. There “74S 
may be, however, NP 
dangerous germs Seed 
~— 
on the surface of << 
vegetables, either DRAWN 6Y 


from the earth or smsrine a 
water. A se? 
It is always a & 

question in my 

mind whether or not a strictly vegetarian diet 
for the American people is best. I particularly 
dislike ‘‘isms’'; one is likely to go to ex- 
tremes. A mixed, common-sense diet is with- 
out doubt the best. We should use neither 
overcooked nor raw foods continually. A 
careful study of the chemical constituents of 
common foods will enable every housewife to 
decide for herself whether or not she shall eat 
a raw, a cooked, a restricted or a mixed diet. 
Personally, I eat meat once a day, for dinner 
at six o’clock; I do not use pork or veal, or 
fish without scales, or the scavengers of the 
sea, lobsters and crabs. These are no better 
than the carrion eaters of the air, crows and 
vultures. Stale and unhealthful sea-food is, 
perhaps, the most dangerous of all foods. 


Rheumatic Persons Should Eat Vegetables 


UR working animals, the ‘‘ beasts of bur- 

den,’’ repair and build their muscular 
organization, under heavy labor, on vegeta- 
ble materials. Their digestive apparatus is 
rather different from that of man’s, but we 
must not think for a moment that man cannot 
live without flesh. Persons having gouty or 
rheumatic diathesis should live on a vege- 
table diet. Meat is more easily digested than 
many vegetables; it is, however, rich in water, 
and contains far less tissue-building material 
than either old peas, beans, lentils or pea- 
nuts. Meat requires less digestive energy, 
which induces the man of hustle and bustle 
to use it as his main diet. 

Experiments with vegetable fuods are lim- 
ited to a very narrow range. I have yet to 
see a good vegetable diet list containing nuts, 
fruits, cereals, nitrogenous seeds, succulent 
and starchy foods in proper proportions. To 
the mind of the average housewife vegetables 
mean potatoes, cabbage and onions, and 
these will not alone support life. They are 
practically waste foods; they do not contain 
nitrogen, and the potato has but very little 
starch in proportion to its bulk. Nuts, the 
hard fruits mixed with cereals, fruits, and 
such easily-digested food as rice, give a sus- 
taining power not attainable by a meat diet. 
The lower bowel and liver are both kept 
active by the succulent vegetables, carefully 
cooked. 

Take cabbage, for instance, one of the most 
delicate, delightful and sightly vegetables 
when properly cooked; it becomes indigesti- 
ble, coarse and unsightly when cooked in 
the usual fashion. 


How Vegetables May be Classified 


EGETABLES may be divided into four 

classes: those containing nitrogen, muscle 
and tissue building foods; the carbo-hydrates, 
starches and sugar, foods producing heat, 
energy and fat; the oleaginous foods, those 
containing fat, as nuts and olives, heat and 
energy producers; and the succulent vegeta- 
bles, largely water and holding in solution 
physiological salts and acids. 

In the first class, among the tissue-building 
foods we have old peas, beans, lentils and 
nuts; the cereals are also rich in nitrogenous 
matter. 

The second. class, the carbo-hydrates, are 
rice, white bread, sweet and white potatoes, 
macaroni, chestnuts, winter squash, the ce- 
reals, and such food auxiliaries as tapioca, 
manioca and taro, 

The succulent vegetables comprise the 
cabbage tribe, carrots, turnips, spinach, as- 
paragus, the onion tribe, cress, lettuce, toma- 
toes, cucumbers, summer squash, celery, 
radishes, green peas and string beans. We 
look to the cereals for our bone and tooth 
making structure. Whole-wheat bread is one 
of the most important foods for children. 

The nitrogenous elements of vegetables are 
first chemically acted upon in the stomach the 
same as meat; mastication breaks them apart, 
but the mouth secretions do not chemically 
changethem. Starches, during the processes 
of mastication, are acted upon by alkaline 
saliva in the mouth. This fact alone makes 
it necessary thoroughly to masticate bread, 
potatoes, and all foods containing starch or 
sugar. Cereals frequently provoke intestinal 
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indigestion — not because they 
are improper foods, but simply 
because they are not masti- 
cated; they are swallowed 
quickly. Thisis the difficulty 
with all soft foods like mashed 
potatoes and mushes. After 
the primary digesticn of the 
mouth the starches pass 
through the stomach un- 
changed, the digestion being 
finished in the upper part of 
the small intestine, and for 
this reason bolted starches 
provoke indigestion; the foods 
enter for final digestion in an 
unprepared condition. Fats 
are emulsionized, and are absorbed as fats; 
they undergo no chemical change in the body 
so far as we know. 

There is no difference in the digestion of 
nitrogenous vegetables and of meats as far 
as the chemistry is concerned. A greater 
mechanical effort is required for vegetables, 
but as the quantity is less this makes very 
little difference. Meats are partly-digested 
foods; the animal has broken down the vege- 
table and made it into living tissue. 


Wrong and Right Ways to Cook Vegetables 


SHORT visit to the house of a neighbor 

will frequently make quite plain why we 
prefer meat to vegetables. It is largely due 
to the want of knowledge in vegetable cook- 
ery and the sorts to blend at each meal. The 
wrong way to cook vegetables is to put them 
over the fire in water partly boiling or luke- 
warm; throw salt in or not as it happens; boil 
until they are overdone, and then drain the 
best part down the sink; the tasteless, water- 
soaked material left in the pot is then dressed 
up with salt, pepper and butter, or some 
other high seasonings, to put in the flavor 
that has been destroyed by bad cooking. 

To be quite perfect all vegetables should 
be put over to cook in boiling water. This 
does not mean water that has been boiled 
and cooled, but it must be boiling rapidly 
when the vegetables are dropped in. Do 
not pour boiling water over them, but put 
them into the water. To green vegetables 
add salt in proportion of a teaspoonful to 
each half-gallon. Green vegetables and po- 
tatoes are rich in potash salts; these salts 
have a tendency to thickening, as it were, the 
blood. They are bad for rheumatic people. 
Common salt, chloride of sodium, has a tend- 
ency to correct the influence of the potash 
salts. Hence, hygienists use salt on such 
vegetables as spinach, cabbage, onions, pota- 
toes, but not in the cereals or on meats. The 
underground vegetables, the roots, tubers 
and swollen stems of plants should be cooked 
in unsalted water. These are rich in woody 
fibre; naturally, this fibre is toughened in salt 
water; we cook them to soften the fibre, and 
it is even better to use soft water, if possible. 

Turnips are,white, sweet and palatable, 
one of the daintiest and most delicious of 
vegetables when cut into dice and cooked 
carefully in unsalted water. Boiled in salted 
water they are coarse, pink and unpalatable. 


Eat Green Vegetables Every Day 


REEN vegetables do not contain, from 
our standpoint, true nourishment, but 
they are of equal value as waste and should 
be taken at least once a day. Vegetables not 
containing starch may be eaten raw; but such 
roots as turnips, carrots and beets must be 
scraped or grated. The dense fibre renders 
them difficult of digestion. 

The green vegetables, watercress, the cab- 
bage family, turnips and rutabagas, radishes, 
celery, lettuce, spinach, green peas, string 
beans, cucumbers, summer squash, parsley, 
dandelions, chicory, sweet peppers, onions, 
leeks, carrots, chives, shallots, asparagus 
and radishes all contain a volatile principle 
which gives them flavor, and which when 
they are boiled too long or too rapidly is 
driven off, leaving the vegetables rather taste- 
less. Many of these may be eaten uncooked, 
with a little salt or with a French dressing. 
They prevent constipation. 

Another group of vegetables usually classed 
as succulent are roots, as salsify, parsnips, 
carrots, turnips and Jerusalem artichokes. 
These contain sugar and some starch, but do 
not take the place of potatoes or rice. Tur- 
nips and Jerusalem artichokes contain a ma- 
terial known as inulin, which belongs to the 
starchy group, but is not converted during 
the processes of digestion into the same form 
of sugar; hence, these and all succulent vege- 
tables may be eaten by diabetic people. 

Onions are stimulating. Even a suspicion 
of garlic in the salad will give a quick sense 
of warmth. 


Carefully-Cooked Potatoes are Wholesome 


HE fibrovascular layer of the potato just 
underneath the skin contains nearly as 
much nourishment and mineral matter as the 
remaining portion of the potato; hence the 
necessity of paring sparingly. Carefully- 
cooked potatoes constitute a wholesome and 
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Why Vegetables are So Healthful 
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easily-digested starchy food. Do not use 
them every day, however, as variety is the 
spice of appetite. They contain seventy-five 
per cent. of water and one per cent. of pro- 
teids, with eighteen per cent. of starch and 
one per cent. of mineral matter ; as compared 
to rice, with its seventy-six per cent. of 
starch, seven per cent. of albuminoids, and 
only fourteen per cent. of water, they rank 
low in nutritive value. 

In boiling, rice takes up water to the vol- 
ume of fifty-two per ceut., loses two per cent. 
of proteids and twenty per cent. of starch. 
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. ‘ | 
Save rice-water for soups or for starching fine | 


laundry. Hominy, frequently served as a 
starchy food, contains sixty-seven per cent. of 
starch with twelve per cent. of proteids, and 
one and a quarter per cent. of mineral matter. 
When we use hominy we must cut down the 
quantity of meat. 


What May be Substituted for Potatoes 


WEET potatoes, yams, winter squash and 
pumpkins contain, in addition to their 
starch, a notable amount of sugar. The ordi- 
nary sweet potato yields seventy-five per 
cent, water, fifteen per cent. starch and about 
two per cent. sugar, with one per cent. 
mineral matter; these may always be substi- 
tutes for white potatoes; they are more diffi- 
cult to cook on account of the sugar. 

In China and Japan the soy bean forms the 
most important article of food; in fact, it is 
the richest of all vegetables in nitrogenous 
constituents. It has more than meat value. 
It is also grown to a considerable extent in 
India and takes the place of meat; served 
with rice and a flavoring of onion it makes a 





most delightful dish. This bean also ranks | 


high in fats. The Chinese make from soy 
beans a cheese, much resembling our own. 
The Japanese make them into a sauce for rice 
and fish. In fact, this sauce, known as suey 
and soy, is the base of most of our bottled meat 
sauces. Well-selected soy beans yield thirty- 
five per cent. of muscle-making or proteid 
foods, eighteen per cent. fat, and nearly five 
per cent. mineral matter; they drop, how- 
ever, in the quantity of starch to twelve per 
cent., with an added twelve per cent. of sugar. 
With rice they form a typical food. 


Mushrooms are Difficult of Digestion 


E HAVE another group of nitrogenous 

vegetables, mushrooms, but they scarcely 
rank as nutrients. To obtain the proper 
amount of nitrogen from these foods one 
would be obliged to eat large quantities, and 
as they are difficult of digestion it would be 
both impracticable and dangerous. They 
must be looked upon as food auxiliaries, 
appetizers and flavorings. 

New peas, young beets and green corn 
contain sugar. Sugar is very prone to fer- 
mentation. People subject to  flatulency 
should not eat these vegetables. It is the 
sugar that they contain that makes them diffi- 
cult to can: they ferment more easily than 
string beans or asparagus. The sweetness of 
both corn and peas depends entirely upon 
careful cooking. Throw them into boiling 
water. Salt the peas, but notthecorn, Boil 
slowly in an uncovered vessel, the peas for 
twenty minutes, the corn for five. Both 
should be served quickly and not allowed to 
stand in the water. 

All pickled vegetables, such as cucumbers 
and beets, are indigestible. Salads should 
be used in their place. 

The green vegetables, as well as corn and 
peas, lend themselves easily to combinations 
of milk, or milk and stock, for the making of 
cream soups. The milk adds the necessary 
nitrogenous food. The butter and flour give 
the heat and energy food, and the green vege- 
table the necessary waste. 

The water in which spinach, cabbage or 
onions have been boiled should be saved and 
used for soups. 


In Case Certain Vegetables Cannot be Had 


N SUMMING up, we find that one starchy 

vegetable may be substituted for another, 
and that one succulent vegetable may be sub- 
stituted for another. In reading bills-of-fare, 
if we have a meat, sweet potatoes and spinach, 
and neither sweet potatoes nor spinach are 
accessible in your market, substitute white 
potatoes for the sweet potatoes, and cabbage 
or onions for the spinach. Spinach contains 
a small amount of nitre; onions are more 
stimulating, but nevertheless one will easily 
take the place of the other. They both keep 
the lower bowel in good condition. 

Vegetables and fruits containing acids are 
summer foods; they have a tendency to cool 
the blood, while the roots that can easily be 
preserved take their place in the winter. 

With a little forethought and study one 
may have a very dainty table in any part of 
the United States, and only use such vege- 
tables and meats as are accessible in the 
locality and are in season. 





NOTE — Next month (March) Mrs. Rorer’s page should 
be read by all mothers, if they wish to have their children 
grow up strong and healthy. The subject will be “‘ Why 
Sweets are Not Good for Children.”’ 











BURPEE 
QUALITY 


of the BEST 


“Seeds — 


” 
that Grow 
Burpee’s Seeds ¢°st but 


little more 
than do usual commercial 
grades,—and yet are worth 
much more. At our own 
farms in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey—as well as in 
the gardens of Planters every- 
-where,—Burpee’s Seeds 
are proved by test to be the 
Best SEEDS THAT Grow. 
Consequently, we hold the 
largest mail-order seed trade 
in the world. 





Our “Silent or 


neatly dressed in ‘*a coat of many col- 
ors,’” and telling the plain truth, with 
photographic pictures of the superior 
products of Burpee’s ‘*Seeps THaT 
Grow,”’ will be sent by return mail,— 
if You will write a postal card for 











Ps! 


Fett Me etl 


1906 Farm Annual 


Thirtieth Anniversary Edition 
of 


“The Leading American 
Seed Catalogue” 


This is A HANDSOME Book oF 
168 Paces, carefully edited and 
neatly printed, bound in cover 
lithographed in nine colors. 
With the CoLorep PLArTEs, 
also in nine colors, it shows 
painted from nature Seven 
Superb Specialties in VEGE- 
TABLES of unequaled merit and 
Six Novelties in Flowers — 
including LUTHER BuRBANK’s 
New Floral Wonder for 1906. 
to write for our 


This Invitation New Comp ete 


Cata.ocue and then participate in the 
Special Celebration of Qur TuirtieTH 
ANNIVERSARY, is given to all Planters 
who delight in raising the Choicest 
Vegetables or Most Beautiful Flowers. 








Bes” If you intend to garden this spring, 
you will want time to lay your 
plans, and therefore we urge you 
to WRITE TO-DAY! —the very 
day you read this advertisement. 
Mention Tue Lapies’ Home 
Journar and address 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 


Seed Growers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Housewife’s Garden 


from shade und from the roots of large 

trees. If one could choose, the ideal 
land would always slope gently to the south 
or east, and the soil would be a light, warm 
loam. In any case the land should be wel! 
drained and have 
sunshine. 

If the garden is 
large enough to 
work with a plow ° 
have it well 
plowed, harrowed ; 
and rolled. This : ° 
work must be done 
when the soil is 
so dry that it will 
break up easily. 
Fertilize well and 
work the soil to a 
depth of a foot and 
a half. Remove 
stones. Ifthe plot 
of land is small it 
must be spaded 
and raked. Work 
the fertilizer in 
with the spading- 
fork and rake. 
After the land is 
plowed or spaded 


|: BE successful a garden must be free 


EA-KALE 


18 ToMATo 


SALSIFY 
PARSNIPS 


let it rest a week : ARLY 


or more. 


A Moderate- Sized 
Garden 


GARDEN 72 

feet by 65 will 
supply a family of 
six or eight per- 
sons with fresh 
vegetables, salads 
and small fruits 
for about eight 


months inthe year. 0 S 


a @ 


This, however, 
does not include 
potatoes. 


Make awalk two 
feet wide through 
the centre of the 
garden. Close to 
the fence on three 
sides of the garden 
make a bed a foot 
and a lialf wide, 
and next to this a 
path a foot and a half wide. 
the garden nearest the house, on each side 
of the central path, make three beds each 
three feet wide, having a path a foot anda 
half wide between them. These beds are 
for flowers, flavorers, and for starting seed 
plants. 

Beyond these beds plant a row of currant 
and gooseberry bushes. Two or three goose- 
berry bushes will be ample. Separate the 
gooseberry bushes from the currant by three 
or four rhubarb plants. The gooseberry bush 
is liable to be attacked by the green worm, 
which soon finds its way to the currant bushes 
if they are grown near together. In one 
corner on the left-hand side of the garden 
make a permanent asparagus bed 28% feet 
by 10. This will allow for sixty plants. Next 
to this make a permanent bed three feet wide 
for sea-kale and French artichokes. Next to 
this, in a strip six feet wide, put out eighteen 
tomato plants. 

Next to the currant bushes, but with a 
narrow path between, plant a strawberry-bed 
about four feet wide. The space between 
the strawberry-bed is to be kept level so that 
the hand cultivator may be employed. This 
Space may be divided into strips two feet 
wide. The two rows of potatoes will require 


At the end of 
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LEEKS 


EARLY POTATOES, 2 ROWS 
FOLLOWED BY 
Rock TURNIPS 


LATE CorN 


LATE CORN 
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six feet, and the two rows of late corn will 
require six feet; the leeks, salsify, kohlrabi, 
parsnips and beans, two feet each. 

At the upper end on the right-hand side of 
the garden plant four or five grapevines. 
Train them on a low trellis so that they may 
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EARLY CORN, FOLLOWED BY CURLY KALE 


Earry Corn, 


PLANTS 


KOHLRABI 
Musk MELONS 


ONIONS 


Bu.sH LIMA BEANS 
PoLe LiMA BEANS 


PLANTING WHITE 


Sweet Peppers 


STRAWBERRY BED 
CUCUMBERS 


GOegaqcn © AND WHITE 


FLOWERS 





Plan for a Moderate-Sized Garden, 72 x 65 Feet 


not shade the ground. Three feet from the 
fence put in a row of black raspberries, and 
six feet from these a row of red raspberries. 
In the bed by the south fence plant six black- 
berry bushes. Between the raspberry bushes 
plant early spinach and summer squash. 
The space between the currant bushes and the 
red raspberries is to be left level and divided 
into strips two feet wide, and planted as in- 
dicated in the plan. 


A Town Garden 


¢ MANY towns the lots are narrow and 
fairly deep, 45 feet by 100 being a very 
common size. The houses are generally built 
near the sidewalk. In such a lot it would be 
easy to set off from fifteen to thirty-five feet 
for a garden. 

The plan at the foot of the page is for a 
garden 30 feet by 45. The space between the 
back of the house and the garden should be 
sodded. The first cost for plants, seeds and 
fertilizers would be about $14. After the first 
year the annual cost would not be over $6. 

When a small back yard is all the land the 
housewife can control, the gardening must 
be limited to salads and seasonings. If the 
yard is sunny it will be possible to make a 
satisfactory garden in the borders. Around 
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For a Town Garden, 30x45 Feet 


WINTER SQUASH 


EARLY PEAS 
EARLY PEAS, FOLLOWED BY CELERY 
Turnips, Eapty Beers, FOLLOWED By FALL 


SECOND PLANTING, FOLLOWED BY GREEN BEANS 
PEAS, THIRD PLANTING 


CAULIFLOWER. 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS 


WINTER BEETS 
WINTER CARROTS 


URRANTS 


the yard dig a bed two feet wide. 
this well and then spade and rake the earth 
until it is fine and light. Make a bed for 
tomatoes close to the house. Set up a rough 
trellis on which the vines may be trained. 
Three or four tomato plants may be put here. 

For cucumbers 
put one or two bar- 
rels near the house, 
and partially fill 
with stones, leaves, 
etc., for drainage. 
Fill with good soil 
and fertilize well. 
Plant the seeds. 
When they 


ina barrel. 
well watered. 

In the border 
plant lettuce, sor- 
rel, cress, radishes, 
chives, parsley, 
chervil, tarragon 
and onion sets. 
The radishes, let- 
tuce, cress, chervil 
and onions may be 
renewed several 
times during the 
summer. 

For this little 
garden there will 


Keep 


Sets 


package each, at 
five cents a pack- 
age, of the fol- 
lowing seeds: 
radishes, cress, 
chervil, lettuce, 
parsley, sorrel and 
cucumbers; one 
bunch of chives, 


SUMMER CABBAGE 


OKRA 


FENNEL 


of onion sets, 13 
cents; one tarra- 
gon plant, 25cents; 
total, 88 cents. 
The fertilizer and 
barrels would 
cost about $1.50. 
When one can 
have but few flow- 


best as they blos- 
som freely all the 
season. 


The First Cost of Making a Garden 
|‘ MAKING a garden, as in building a 

house, the labor costs more than the mate- 
rial. Naturally, it will cost more the first year 
than any succeeding year. In my moderate- 
sized garden the cost of seed, plants and 
fertilizers the first year was about $32. Since 
then the has been simply for seed, 
plants and fertilizers forthe annual crop, and 
the average cost has been about $12. The 
following is a list of the seed and plants and 
their cost for the garden 72 feet by 65: 


expense 


18 Grapevines en o. $5.2 
14 Currant bushes ave soienkeeun ae 

3 Gooseberry bushes inate - 75 

10 Black raspberties.. pe een eed 1.00 
10 Red raspberries.... .... yexvent 1.00 
6 Blackberries TREAREOOSRECEEAERERO I 
SUCAWHSITY DIMINS: 6c cccees erovces esses 3,00 
Pinte saute nebebeees xe oe 2.00 
Peas, 2 quarts... bigehihreedateeerhe SU 
Bush lima, 1 packet. . irecervssirreke OE 
Pole lima, % packet .... pkecedacknvese jae 
Green suap beans, eB peameet esanse-eoaee se 
Wax beans, 1 packet sUReKs even we 20 
3eets, 1 ounce .. on seoeorersrees « 10 
* Asparagus, 60 plants. ‘ pons 75 
* French artichokes, 4 plants es . 4o 
Swiss chard, 1 packet in wa soak 
srussels sprouts, 1 packet - ae 05 
French carrots, 1 packet eT ; 


French late, long carrots, 1 packet 0 
Early cabbage, 1 packet . 5 0 
Cauliflower, 1 packet. 
75 Celery plants.. ...... P . a 
IY COONS 608 bss0ess oo ove 
RAMOS COTM oi css ccceses 1 
Sorrel, 2 packets. neers reece. om 
Cress, 1 packet ....... seee ‘ - 05 
* Chives, 1 bunch......... ‘ errr 5 
Ki scarole, 1 packe ae ee asalau ad wiiest iia aieaes a) ee 
Cucumbers, 1 packet : : are er 05 
Kohlrabi, 1 packet.......... eiveses. 8 
Leeks, 2 packets ; Caves 10 
Lettuce, wonderful, 3 packets... . Sie. 
Musk melon ...:. ioe ; . 15 
Onions, t packet.. ° evens oo &@ 
Onions, set, white, 


* 


? 
I quart oe soeee +25 
Okra, white velvet, 1 packet............ 0S 
Okra, dwarf green, 1 packet... se Me 
Parsuips, I packet.... .. seeresevee MS 
Peppers, sweet, 1 packet . — a 
Salsify, Sandwich Island, 1 pac “ket. .... 05 
* Sea-Kale, 1 packet.. snceetoosonne oo Os 
Radishes, I packet .. Terry TS ae 
Spinach, round le af, 2 packets Keebiwerns 10 
New Ze aland spinach, SOOCRR avis 
Squash, crooked necked oie ey 
Squash, Hubbard, 1 packet as 05 
Tomatoes, 1 packet ceevusae apnea ie 
18 Tomato plants Suede une eaee a Se 
Turnips, 2 packets... ...... : we ae 
maki}! ere ea 
*2 Mint roots bea -20 
Summer savory, # sa, ige, *®thys me * sweet 
marjoram, curled parsle y,¢ hervil, bur- 

net, sweet basil, *fennel (1 pac ket eac h, 

§ cents)... :oe whe Senne 45 
Commercial fertilizer, "200 pounds 5 
Stable manure, 3 loads........ .. + 6.00 

$30.30 


The stable manure was used mainly on the 
asparagus bed, grapevines and the small 
fruits. In the list the perennials are marked 
with a star. Of course, it is understood that 
the grapevines and the other small fruits are 
perennials. 


Fertilize | 


come | 
up, leaveaboutfour | 


be required one | 


15 cents; one pint | 


ers nasturtiumsare | 
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4a The L-W Steel Leader em 7 
‘| See It, Try It, Then Buy It. 


When you buy your new kitchen range do 
you not owe it to yourself, and to your sense 
of wise economy, to choose a range which will 
give you the most thorough satisfaction in both 
its working and lasting qualities? We know 
you will agree with us that the best way to 
make this choice is to see and examine the 
range before you decide to buy it. Consider 
that you use your range more frequently than 
anything else in the home — three times a day, 
365 days in the year. Do you not then believe 
that it pays to get the best value that money 
can buy and to have an up-to-date range in 
your kitchen? For this reason we want to tell 
| | you the facts about 


The L-W 
| Steel Leader Range 


If you are interested in the purchase of a range 
we want you to call at your stove or furniture 
dealer’s store and ask him to let you see and 
inspect THE L-W STEEL LEADER RANGE. 
Then let him take it to your home and set it up. 


Try It 60 Days Without Risk 


If at the end of that time it has not given complete 
satisfaction, let your dealer call and take it back and 
you have paid for it. Remember, we guar- 
antee every stove we make, and any arrangement which 
you make with your dealer is backed up by our guar- 
antee. Our reputation and responsibility is established. 
We cannot afford to jeopardize it by misrepresentation. 
Remember, too, that in this fair way of buying a range 
you can see it, and you do not have to risk having an 
unsatisfactory stove on your hands. You have no trouble, 
no expense, no bother with shipments, uncrating, ex- 
cessive freight or drayage charges. 
If you cannot find THE L-W STEEL. LEADER 
RANGE at your dealer's store, write us and we will 
tell you where you can see and examine it. 


Write us to-day for full information about 
‘‘A New Way to Buy Stoves and Ranges’”’ 


If you will send us your 
dealer's name when you 
write us, we will gladly 
give you the fullest infor- 
mation about our entire 
line of high-grade Ranges, 
Cook Stoves and Heat- 
ers, and we will also de- 
scribe our fair method of 
selling our stoves. 


The L-W Steel heals Hamas 


- thorough maden, = oma from the highest grade 
of material by akil skilled labor. It is easy to operate an 
economical to run, and we know that it will be to your 
advantage to learn more about it. 

The body of our STEEL. LEADER RANGE is 
made from mirror finish blue polished steel. It is lined 
with the best quality asbestos board, and is closely hand 
riveted. This complete lining of asbestos closely con- 
fines the heat within the range, and makes it a quick 
even baker, and an especially cool stove to work over. 

The castings of THE STEEL LEADER RANGE 
are made from the finest quality of gray iron, and it is 
the acknowledged testimony of expert stove manufacturers 
that this is the bes t kind of iron to withstand heat and use. 

The same high-class material is in the warming closet, 
and all the sheet iron parts of THE STEEL LEADER 
RANGE will remain as bright and clean for years as 
they were on the day it was purchased and placed in use. 

We have put a great deal of care and skill on the 
oven of THE STEEL LEADER RANGE, and by 
a special construction of the flues it has been possible for 
us to bring all our ovens to the hig ree of per- 
fection, and to make them quick and even bakers. 


We Manufacture a Complete Line 


of Cook Stoves, Ranges and Heaters for Coal, Gas and 
Wood. All our stoves are guaranteed, and all are de- 
scribed in our complete circular matter. 


Write us today 
giving us the name of your dealer, and we will gladly 
send you any information desired, without putting you 
under any obligation whatsoever. 
THE LATTIMER-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
392 W. Spring St , Columbus, 0. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1906 


The Letters of Two Mothers 


By Marion Sprague 


Mrs. James Delmar to Mrs. Frederick 

B. Halpin. 

HuMBLE Cor, Friday. 
You dear Mistress Peg: 

OU were right. You always are 
right. My despair had de- 
parted ere your letter came, so 

I was in a mood to read your calm 

philosophizing. But I had not 

reached my peace by calm philoso- 

ORAWN BY phy. I had done it by taking the 

CECH TROUT children both in my arms at once and 

forgetting there was any tomorrow. 

I do not see how you manage to be 

thinking so much about tomorrow and yesterday. You are busier 

than I am and you never appear to be “‘ losing yourself in thought.’’ 

But any one, to read your letters, would think you must be a perfect 
Mrs. Jellaby, wise on paper, consequently awful at home! 

And any one might almost think you had no sense of humor, either; 
or, at any rate, that you could not make a joke. But how many 
times I have seen you give the children’s little tempers a sudden 
back-somersault by springing a joke on them, It is a good rule: In 
time of stress, makea joke. I have noticed that when you are trying 
to make them mind, and they bet they won’t, then, if they make you 
laugh, you’ve lost; if you make them laugh, you’ve won! 

I am at my wit’s end with Nathalie. What would youdo? She is 
terribly spoiled and I never knew it till I came to your house. If I 
am to bring up my children to be fit to associate with yours I’ve got 
to begin. Where shalll take hold? She sits on the floor and screams 
for candy. She simpers when she has on her best clothes, and she 
hauls and mauls at my friends to make them notice her and flatter her. 
All my friends spoilher. She is so fascinatingly pretty. Veople tell 
her how lovely she is, and they kiss her and pet her. She revels in 
it, and I declare I believe I do, too, at the time. But afterward it 
makes her so hard to manage and so hard to please. 

Your children are so friendly and polite, so unconscious and happy 
with visitors; they never tease to be noticed and yet they are not shy. 
And generally they mind you. People don’t make horrid personal 
remarks to them, either. It makes me fearfully envious. How did 
you do it? 

Send me a chirrup. 





Your devoted Lou. 
on 


Mrs. Frederick B. Halpin to Mrs. James Delmar. 


HOME, July 19. 
Dear Louise: 

Alack! and alas! distraction and despair! 

But things are not so bad as they paint themselves. You sound 
more at your wit’s beginning than at itsend. Nathalie will prosper. 
Besides, she is not so terribly spoiled, and if she were, the spoiling of 
young children is only a bad condition of the top layer. They are 
sound below, and slough the seeming sins as soon as they get a 
chance. 

Your trials with your friends who persist in making personal 
remarks to Nathalie do appeal to me so strongly! The very day I got 
your letter I was gnashing my teeth and muttering, ‘‘ Preserve us 
from our friends!’’ Both my little girls had just come home the 
worse for ill-placed praise. A well-meaning friend had praised Mina 
for being good and unselfish. She came to me in an agony of self- 
depreciation for seeming to be so much better than she really is! 
That’s one kind of harm. 

Another kind Jessie had suffered from. Not that she felt the suf- 
fering at all! She came dancing in from school. ‘‘ Miss Conried 
says I’m clever, very clever!’’ It is true. Jessie is very clever. 
But it is not a quality that needs encouragement —it bubbles up on 
every occasion, suitable or unlucky. She has a genius for hitting 
the nail on the head, even when somebody’s finger is on top of the 
head. Sometimes she is sorry the finger is hurt and sometimes she 
is not. Jessie does not need praise for a quality that she cannot 
help having, which she makes small effort to use wisely or kindly. 
So I said: ‘‘ Self-praise goes but a little way.’’ 

** That isn’t self-praise, mother. Miss Conried said it.’’ 

‘* But you are repeating it. It is Miss Conried’s business to tell 
me.’’ 

If Miss Conried had any sympathetic sense she would have watched 
for a chance to praise Jessie for self-control, for taking pains, or for 
keeping quiet when she felt like laughing. Miss Conried used to 
show the same kind of stupidity about Mina. She reproved her for 
being shy, and praised her for being conscientious. People don’t need 
praise for what is no effort to them, and they don’t profit by blame 
that only emphasizes their fault. Such comments are only interesting 
observations and should be reserved for third parties. I am always 
thankful when the children get clear of Miss Conried. She is a good 
teacher for the grade, though. She is very thorough and exacting, 
indefatigable in review and routine. But her understanding is 
purely exterior. She makes the self-conscious more awkward, and 
the ‘‘ cocky’? more insufferable. The results of it would be much 
more serious if the children were older. 


ox 


Afterward, when the others were not about, I said to Jessie: 
‘“ What else did Miss Conried say today about your work?’’ Jessie 
looked a little silly. 

** Well, she said I did not learn my lessons very well.’’ 

** Not so well as you should, considering you are not stupid. And 
wasn’t she right?’’ 

‘* Yes, I s’pose so.’’ 

We sat down and talked it all over, and Jessie is going to do better. 

It was just as I thought. Miss Conried’s purpose was exactly 
right, but she should not have talked to Jessie about herself as she 
would have talked to me. Of course every one needs praise and 
plenty of it, but we need praise where we are struggling, not where 
we are self-sufficient. 

Outsiders know nothing at all about a child’s personal needs, so 
they should give praise not at all; and insiders should be most judi- 
cious in using it. A baby of nine months, just learning to stand, can 
endure any amount of it and flourish on it. A child of three needs a 
great deal, for most things are new and difficult still. From that 
time praise should gradually fall off until a youth of fifteen blushes to 
be praised at all, so much has he gained the habit of thinking not of 
himself and his credit, but of what he is trying to do. 

It is the same with kisses and caresses. What right have unfamil- 
iar outsiders to ask for tokens of affection, or even to give them? A 


*2 Ree 


little child is not a kitten, to be kissed 
for the fun of it. Even at home 
caresses should never be meaning- 
less and promiscuous, not even with 
little babies, and with older children 
such unreserve is painful. From six 
to twenty-five a girl or boy should be 
made most chary of caresses, giving 
and receiving only when there is 
some definite meaning of the moment 
which nothing else can express. 

It makes me especially angry to see 
teachers use caresses as a means of 
‘‘influence.’’ I am thankful to say 
that my children cannot be inveigled 
by that sort of flirting. Endear- 
ments of all sorts at home have 
come to them so entirely as the ex- 
pression of a mutual mood, already 





! 


| 


consecrated in the heart, that they feel no attraction in loving glances | 
and tones that do not appeal to an affection already established. So | 


I feel that they have the best possible fortification against losing 
their heads without their hearts, when they come to the age of 
sensitive emotions. They know what real love is, and they know that 
the outward and visible signs must follow, not precede it. 

All this is not helping you much to decide how to go to work with 
Nathalie to make her more the way you want her to be. But I know 
that the main part of the victory is won just by your seeing clearly 
what you do want. You know that spoiling her is no kindness to 
her. Just sticking to your determination, and knowing what you 
are aiming for, will help you more than any advice. 


ort 


Perhaps a special idea which I did not get of my own discovery 
will be as useful to you as it has been tome. It is Frederick’s inven- 
tion, and I still find it hard to live up to. He hates to hear me say 
‘*don’t’’ to the children. ‘‘ Say do, not don’t!’’ he exclaims; or 
‘* Be positive, not negative, Margie! ”’ 

For thirteen years I have been trying to live up to this rule—‘‘ Say 
‘Do,’ AND Not ‘ Don’t,’ ”’ 

But even today I found myself going at a difficulty wrong-end- 
foremost, just because it is so easy to say don’t. 

I notice something that is wrong. I wish it would stop. I do not 
wait to ask myself how it will be when it is different, or why I want 
it different: I simply say spontaneously, ‘‘ Don’t!’’ ‘‘ Don’t run 
your head forward, Mina!’’ Yes, but what shall she do instead? 
She cannot ‘‘ don’t,’’ she must “ do.’’ 

Today it was Carl. ‘‘ Carl, don’t push at Barton’s elbow so.’’ I 
ought to have known, I do know, that Carl is as unsuitable as any 
one to attack in that way. He likes to be kind and to do things 


in 


§ 
The Baby 





The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 


| suited to the needs of the child at dif- 


ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 
If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 


| write us, stating the baby’s age, and 


right; but he hates to be thrown into empty air with a don't. The | 


lines of his face all set firmly with a look of unconcern, and he con- 
tinued on his chosen way, jogging Barton’s paintbrush. ‘‘ Stop,’’ 
said Barton. ‘‘ Don’t, Carl!”’ 

‘*T want to see what you are doing! ’’ 

‘You joggle me!’’ Barton flew into a temper. Carl burst into 
one of his heart-broken wails. Frederick gathered Carl up on his 
knee, and patted the little sobbing head. 


** Don’t you see how you are spoiling Barton’s picture? He wants | 


to do it very carefully and make it just as nice asa real book.’’ The 
ready sympathy and interest of Carl’s nature were up in a twinkling. 

‘* Gimme hankerfresh, Fazzer.’’ He dried his eyes and looked at 
Barton. 

** Now, laddie, if you take the high-chair and put it ’round on the 
other side of the table, right in front of Barton, you can see all he is 
doing and you won’t shake the brush.’’ 

As the little chap ensconced himself Barton looked up. He got 
such a bright smile of comradeship from his late tormentor that he 
smiled in spite of himself, and presently was answering all Carl’s 
questions about colors and mixtures in the most grandfatherly tone. 


or 


It does make me very happy to have you speak so of the children’s 
manners, We have taken a great deal of pains with this one thing. 
But it is hard to manage without nagging and making them seif- 
conscious. We have tried to make it all a consequence of the way 


the children think about people and feel about them. They ought to | 


think pleasantly and feel friendly. So they have never heard gossip 
or any unkind interpretation of people’s behavior. They have never 
been snubbed, They have never heard themselves talked about. 
They have expected since they were babies to shake hands with all 
the friends that came to the house (but not to be kissed), to show 


their picture-books or whatever friends seemed interested in; and if | 


they did not have anything to show, or friends wanted to talk to me, 
then to sit down and listen, or to go about their business. 

I have always had them shake hands and make some greeting and 
farewell, for I found it took off shyness. And by the same token I 
have not insisted on further formalities which they could see no use 
in. And home manners in the same way: they cannot remember 
when they did not say ‘‘ good-morning’’ and ‘‘ good-night.’’ 

You may lead a horse to water, but you cannot make him drink. 
You may insist on a child’s doing things, but you cannot make him 
say things. ‘‘ Please,’’ to besure, is easy to insist on, because it is 
a demand preliminary to something they want, but did I ever tell 
you the device I struck upon for teaching the older ones to say 
‘“Thank you,’’ ‘‘ How do you do?” ‘* Good-by”’ and ‘‘ Yes, thank 
you, very well indeed’’? I forget who suggested it to me. You 
cannot force words, and to try it is embarrassing for the guests, irri- 
tating to the children, and humiliating to me. So I made manners 
a nursery game. It worked beautifully; then when strangers said 
‘“How do you do?’’ it sounded so delightfully familiar that out 
came the answer spontaneously. Thus is there truly much virtue 
in games and jokes. 

What nonsense you did talk about these children’s always mind- 
ing me! You need to come and spend another week with me, to get 
the rosiness out of your eyes when you think of me, and the blue out 
of them when you think of yourself. Cheer up! you are so much 
more ingenious than I am. You will think of a thousand devices, 


and a year from now will probably have forgotten that Nathalie even | 


threatened to be ‘‘ vain and spoiled.”’ 


Lovingly, MARGARET. 


NOTE —This is the third of a series of letters which are exchanged between two 


mothers—one asking, and the other giving advice as to the proper way to bring up 
children. The fourth of the series will appear in the March issue of The Journal. 





we will send a package of the food 

suited to its condition, together with 

booklet giving valuable information on 

‘*Infant Feeding and Management.’’ 
THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 





BABY’S HEALTH 
AND COMFORT 


demands better than ordinary flannels. We are cloth- 
iny abies nearly everywhere with 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


‘They are the softest, finest Flannels made — no burs — 
no-coarse wools — nothing that will irritate the baby's 
delicate skin. Beware of imitations—all genuine 
Non-Nettle flannels are stomped ** Non-Nettle ’ every 
half yard on selvedge aia are sold only by us. We 
sell them direct to mothers they cost no more than 
other flannels. Do not buy until you have seen them 
and do not attempt to make baly's clothing without 


OUR NON-NETTLE CASE 


containing samples and modern paper patterns for 
baby’s first wardrobe, including accurate patterns for 
plain and fancy cresses, skirts and pinning blankets 
with the new band that fastens without button or pins; 
cloak; kimona; shirts without shoulder or arm hole 
seams and every wanted garment, with illustrated 
instructions telling quantity of material needed, etc. 
mention this magazine and we will send 
Send 25c. the Non-Nettle case containing com- 
plete modern pattern outfit, sample book showing 
all qualities of Non-Nettle Flannel, samples of our 
antiseptic non-irritant Diaper dnd rubber sheeting; 90 
special values in tine white goods; large illustrated 
catalogue showing 50 bargains in embroidered flan- 
nels, and many complete reacly-made infants’ out- 
fits andl everything needed for both mother’s and 
baby's health and comfort. If you want the best 
for your little one—sen:| to us. If you do not 
know about the famous Non-Nettle Flannel we 
shall be pleased to send you samples Free. 


THE LAMSON BROS. co. 
Established 1885. Toledo, Ohio. 














Imperial 
Granum 


The Unsweetened 


FOOD 


is often the only food 
that will nourish a baby. 
It is always safe, because it 
never upsets a delicate or 
sensitive stomach. 


Mrs. H, Estelle, Forester, Mich., writes: 


** I have raised a very delicate 
little girl on Imperial Granum. 
When she started taking it, she 
could not retain any o 

food or milk. She weighed 4% 
pounds at birth, and at 17 
months weighs 23 pounds.’’ 


“The Care of Babies”’ is a valuable 
little book that any baby’s mother can 
have free by writing us. 1 We'll send 
with it a large free sample of Imperial 
Granum if you give your druggists 
name and address. 








Jno Carle & Sons, 153 Water St New York 
For invalids of all ages Imperial Granum 
is a perfect food. Send fer our book, 
“F : Its Relation to Health.” 
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ANITA 


The Washable Wall 
Covering” 











p> example of the aaa use of Sanitas from 
original pencil sketch prepared on request by the 
Sanitas Department of Interior Decoration. 


AN ARTISTIC HOME 
AND A CLEAN HOME | 


Charming effects in interior decoration are cre- 
ated with this beautiful and sanitary fabric. 





SAN ITAS 


so much richer in coloring than wall-paper — abso- 
lutely non-fading — always clean —always fresh. 


CAN BE WIPED OFF 
WITH A DAMP CLOTH 


It is waterproof and verminproof, and cannot 
stain, crack, nor peel. It is painted in oil colors upon 
a cloth foundation, and is | see just like wallpaper. 

If you would like us to prepare a sketch similar to the one 
shown above for one or all of the rooms in your house, write 
us giving the general character of the room, and we will mail 
you free a scheme for wall treatment together with samples 
of Sanitas appropriate for its execution. 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH CO. 
318 Broadway, New York 

















Burn “ Meritas” Into 
Your Memory! 


Get a table oilcloth which is 
Guaranteed crack proof, perma- 
nent in design, and unusually 
durable, at the 


Same Price as 


Unguaranteed Makes ! 


For samples and valuable sugges- 
tions for new uses of ‘“‘ Meritas”’ in 
the home address 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH CO. 
318 Broadway, New York 














A Woman’s 
Bank Book 


Gem Chopper Cook 
Book Helps a 
Woman Save 

Money 

A valuable cloth 
bound book sent 
free on applica- 
tion, containing 
over 200 recipes, 
also suggestions 
which enable the 
housewife to save 
money yet supply 
her table better, 
by the use of 


GEM FOOD 
CHOPPER 


SARGENT’ 


Chops everything a woman 
wants chopped, does it 
easily, quickly, noise- 
lessly —nothing to 
get out of order, easy 
to keep clean, quick- 
ly changed from 
coarse to fine, use- 
ful every day. 

Sold by hard- 
ware and house- 
furnishing stores. 
Write for the Cook 
Book to-day. 


SARGENT & CO. 
150 Leonard St., New York 








ine M 
Sa M by ordering al! of your 
ve agazine oney magazines and news- 
papers through us. Our 44-page Ca‘ containing a list of 2500 
periodicals mailed Pree. Better write for it to-day. A postal will do. 


Address J, M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, Lexington, Ky. 


| tives of twenty States. 


| out the people on this particular occasion. 


| ideas for impersonation and costumes. 
| personators of veterans— boys of about fourteen 


| nestly. 


‘ bearer; 


| hearts to our cegintry. 





February Church Entertainments 








DRAWN BY ISABEL LYNDALL 


Banquet of States 

N MANY States of our country the population is 

not native-born, and in one church in the West it 
was found that the membership included representa- 
A “ Banquet of States ’”’ 
was arranged. A table was planned foreach State, 
with typical food, decorations and souvenirs. 
Favors might be miniature staple products. Judi- 
cious advertising, personal invitations, and the 
desire *‘ to see who is here from home,” brought 
Selling 
plates beforehand will determine the number of 
guests. Ifa different menu cannot be managed for 
each State or section a good plan would be to give 
such a supper on the twenty-second of February, 
serving, if you can, a red and white supper on blue 
dishes. Stand a miniature tree with green paper 
leaves and cherries of cranberries in the centre of 
each table; the ‘‘ cherries’? are hung on two-inch 
wires bent over the twigs. A hatchet at the base of 
the tree gives the final touch. 


A Patriotic Supper 
“IT know not what course others may take.” 
—Patrick Henry, 1775 
‘I propose to move immediately upon your works.” 
—U.S.Grant, 
Fort Donelson, 1862. 
Menu 
Pork and Beans 
“Our Union: It shall be preserved.” 
—Andrew Jackson, 1830. 
Pressed Chicken 
“T cannot tell a lie, Father; 
I did it with my little hatchet.” 
y 
— George Washington, 1742. 
Boiled Ham 
“It is altogether meet.” 
—Abraham Lincoln, 
Gettysburg Address, 1863. 
Potato Salad 
‘Well, gentlemen, I think there’s something in it.”’ 
—Abraham Lincoin, 
Ericsson Interview, 1861. 
Pickled Beets 
** Let us go tothe root of this thine.” 
—George William Curtis, 
On the Spoils System, 1886. 
Boston Brown Bread 
“It is a condition that confronts us, not atheory.”’ 
— Grover Cleveland, 1887. 
Celery 
Heavily entrenched.” 
— General William T. Sherman, 
Report Atlanta Campaign, 1864. 
Hot Rolls 
* The rolls of officers and men to be in duplicate. 
-U. S. Grant, 
At Appomattox, 1865. 
Jellies 
“IT shake, gentlemen, but not from fear.’’ 
— Stephen Hopkins, 
On Signing the Declaration, 1776. 
° Sherbet 
“Well, I call this cool.”’ 
— Governor Theodore Roosevelt, 
On the Stump, 1go0. 
Assorted Cake 
‘* The great difficulty is in division.’ 
john J. Critlenden, 
United States Senate, 1860. 
Coffee 


“What grounds for this?’’ 
— Honvrable William J. Bryan, 
On the Stump, 1goo. 


The Brotherhood of Veterans 
PACE will not permit my giving all the names 
of the heroes of American wars whose names 

might be called in this meeting of ‘* veterans,’”’ but 


| any one possessing a United States history can 


readily supply these to lengthen this feature as 
desired. The portraits in histories will also give 
These im- 


years — wear the characteristic costumes of the origi- 
nals as nearly as may be. Each one wears his name 
printed on white cloth fastened across his breast. 
The stage should be decorated with bunting, 
flags, stacked guns, etc. Chairs are placed in a 
semi-circle about the stage, with Uncle Sam’s desk 


at side front and the secretary’s desk opposite. 


The curtain rises and discloses the veterans standing 
about in groups, talking and gesticulating ear- 
**T said ” and ** I did——” should be 
heard above the din. When Uncle Sam enters he 
bows, and all gather about him. After much hand- 





| shaking and bowing from the veterans Uncle Sam 


calls the meeting to order by rapping with the gavel. 
UNCLE SAM: Theannual meeting of our Brother- 

hood of Veterans will now come to order. Iappoint 
General Reed marshal; Sergeant Jasper color- 
Molly Pitcher quartermaster-general; Jack 
The marshal will now con- 
duct these officers to their posts. He willafterward 
invest each member with our fraternal badge. ( 747s 
is a pompon of the three colors. The MARSHAL 
distributes these.) We will now open our meeting 
by singing ‘‘ America.’ 

(At the stroke of the gavel ail rise. After the 
singing SERGEANT JASPER steps to the front 
with the flag, and the salute is given as follows : 
ALL: We give eur heads, our hands and our 

One country, one language 

and one flag. | The flag is dipped in salute, and 

when UNCLE SAM gives two raps of the gavel all 
are seated.) 


shall be the drummer. 


UNCLE SAM: 
roll. 
cause, 

SECRETARY: 

MARSHAL: 
countrymen. 

ALL shout: The Father of his country. 

SEVERAL: First in War, first in Peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen. 

ONE: Three and a tiger for Washington. 
cheers are given vigorously.) 

SECRETARY : James Lawrence. 

CAPTAIN LAWRENCE (rising): Here. 

MARSHAL: He doesn’t *‘ give up the ship.’’ 
(Cheers for CAPTAIN LAWRENCE. ) 

SECRETARY: Molly Pitcher, 

[As she rises to respond several cry, “Captain 
Molly! Captain Moily!” She bows and courte- 
sies while this homage is being paid. 
SECRETARY : Israel Putnam. 

MARSHAL (after a little deliberation): Absent. 
I guess he’s gone back to finish plowing that row in 
his field. (All applaud and shout for GENERAL 
PUTNAM.) 

SECRETARY: Joseph Reed. 

[Zhe MARSHAL cranes his neck to look about in 
mock perplexity. All point to him and say, 
“ Present.” 

ONE: 
has not money enough to buy him. (Apf/ause.) 

SECRETARY: Oliver Hazard Perry. 

MARSHAL (searching in his pockets until he finds 
a message and reading): 
and they are ours, (Cries of “ Good.” ) 

SECRETARY: Ulysses S. Grant. 

MARSHAL: Absent. I presume he won’t get here 
at all, for he’s going to fight it out on his line if it 
takes all summer. 

ALL shout : Unconditional-Surrender Grant. 

SECRETARY: William Henry Harrison. 

MARSHAL: Absent. He was killed by office- 
seekers. 

SECRETARY: John Brown. 

MARSHAL (rubbing his head as if perplexed, then 
beginning hesitatingly): John Brown! Why 
(All interrupt by singing “John Brown’s body lies 
a-mouldering in the grave.” ) 

SECRETARY: Jack. 

Jack: Here. I represent all faithful but un- 
known drummer boys. (Afp/ause.) 

SECRETARY: Philip Sheridan. 

MARSHAL (goes to the door 
reports): He will be here soon. 
miles away. (A// cheer.) 

[One of the boys should recite the poem, “ Sheridan 
Twenty Miles Away,” 
of each stanza he pauses. All look toward 
the MARSHAL, who is intently listening at the 
door and who reports SHERIDAN’S approach in 
the words of the poem,“ Sheridan fifteen miles 
away,” “ten miles,” etc. At the end SHERIDAN 
enters hastily, and walking to UNCLE SAM sa- 
lutes him and responds,“ Present.” He wears 
Spurs and an army cap and carries a riding- 
whip. There is applause as he enters. 
SECRETARY: W. T. Sherman. 
MARSHAL: He’s still on the march 

(All “ Marching 


The marshal will report all absentees and give 


George Washington. 
Absent. 


(The 





and listens, then 
He’s only twenty 


through 
Georgia. sing 
Georgia.” ) 

SECRETARY: 

GENERAL MARION: Here. 

ONE cal/s: Did you bring your plate as you came 
through the woods ? 

GENERAL MARION (holding out a piece of bark 
orachip): Yes. Will you havea baked potato ? 

SEVERAL: No; give it to the English. 

ALL: Swamp Fox! Swamp Fox! 

SECRETARY: Henry Lee. 

Lee: Here. 

SEVERAL: Light 
Harry! 

SECRETARY: Andrew Jackson. 

MARSHAL (as GENERAL JACKSON rises): 
ent. He stands to his guns. 

SECRETARY: Samuel Houston, 

GENERAL Houston: Present, 

SEVERAL: Remember the Alamo! 

SECRETARY: William Prescott. 

MARSHAL: Absent. He’s at Bunker Hill wait- 
ing till he can see the whites of the enemy’s eyes. 

SECRETARY: John Paul Jones. 


Francis Marion. 


Horse Harry! Light Horse 


Pres- 


MARSHAL: There he stands — he hasn’t yet begun 
to fight. 
ALL: Bon Homme Richard! 


SECRETARY: Zachary Taylor. 

GENERAL TAYLOR: Present. 

ALL: Old Rough and Ready! 

One: If you haven’t any more men to send give 
them a little more grape, Captain Bragg. 

CAPTAIN BRAGG (rises and calls out): 
ready! Fire! 

(‘‘LittLe SAM,” who is a miniature reproduction 
of UNCLE SAM, now comes capering in singing 

“ Yankee Doodle,” in which they all join. 

UncLte Sam: This concludes the program. 
Quartermaster-General Molly Pitcher will now re- 
port, after which the meeting will stand adjourned 
until next year. 

MoLLty PITCHER (courtesies and goes out. In 
a moment she returns and announces): The ban- 
quet is ready, gentlemen. 

SEVERAL (springing up): So are we! 

[UNCLE SAM offers his arm to MOLLY; the others 


the Red, White and Blue.” 


Secretary Miles will now call the 


He’s in the hearts of his | 


And such as he is, the King ot England 
alps . 
it’s because it has riever been made 


We have met the enemy | 


Through 


All | 


and as he reaches the end | 
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N OW 
Beef Tea Time 


O-DAY and every day 
during this 








cold, blus- 
tery weather. It drives 
away the shivers, stimulates, and 
strengthens. A cup of 
ARMOUR’S hot beef tea after 
being out of doors, or any un- 
due exposure, 
goes right to 
the spot, and 
warms, nour- 
ishes, and pre- 
vents colds, la 
grippe, etc. 

@If you don’t 


relish beef tea 





right, or you have never tried 
5) 
Armour’s 


Extract of Beef 


All that is necessary is to use a 
quarter teaspoonful of Armour’s 
of Beef to a cup of 
Add a # lit- 
tle salt and pepper, 

the 


Extract 
boiling hot water. 
stir until 


Extract is 


dissolved, and 
you have a 


delicious, fra- 
grant beef tea, 


of 


every sip 





which will be 
a pleasure— 
but be sure 
you get ARMOUR’S Extract 
of Beef. If you haven’t a jar 
in the pantry get one to-day 


and try it. It is good for the 


children as well as the grownup. 
@ There are a 
to use Armour’s 
of fe ” 
Beef besides the 
the 
kitchen and for 


hundred ways 
Extract 
in 


above 


invalid cookery. 


OUR & 1 
hicagn, USA 9 





We send a cook 
book free on 
request to any one sending us 


their name and address. 


The Best Extract 


of 
The Best Beef 
Sold by all druggists and grocers. 








“ARMOUR &COMPANY 


follow, arm in arm, singing “Three cheers for 
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list of the most in- 



























teresting places you ever 
heard of; imagine the grand- 
est mountain, ocean and forest 
scenery in the world; picture 
miles upon miles of sweet peas, 
. blossoms and roses; think of mil- 
lions of orange trees lagen with 
golden fruit and you have a mental 
kaleidoscope of the COAST 
LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE 
of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany extending through 1300 
miles of grandeur —from 
Los Angeles to Port- 
land, Oregon. 





COAST LINE AND 



























SHASTA ROUTE of the 
Southern Pacific Company 

has been called the “ Road of a 
Thousand Wonders’’ because of 
its endless attractions; because it 
has for its way-stations the places 
and wonders most renowned in 
Pacific Coast history. The missions 
of the old Spanish Padres; such 
resorts as Del Monte, Paso Robles 

Hot Springs, Santa Barbara, El 
Pizmo Beach, San Jose, Santa 
Cruz, Byron Hot Springs, 

Shasta Springs, Sisson’s 
Tavern and others — 

too many to 

mention. 


It is 
the one way to see 
such marvels as the 
Cypress Forest and Bay of 
Monterey, Big Trees, Pyramids 
of the Santa Lucia Mountains, 
Morro Rock, Cayucos, Devil’s 
Den, 17-mile Drive, Lick Observ- 
atory, Stanford University, Mt. 
Tamalpais, Castle Crags, Black 
Butte, Snow-capped Shasta, and 
Game Forests of Oregon, in- 
cluding en route Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Sacramento 
and Portland, Oregon. It 
is really the only way to 
see California and 
Oregon to the best 
advantage. 







Those who 
are interested in 






















visiting the great Em- 
pire of the West should 
send for the beautifully illus- 
trated book, mailed free by 
“Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, 911 Merchants Exchange, 
San Francisco, California. To get 
the true spirit of the West, to thrill 
with its energy, to be charmed by 

its lore, to be entranced by its 

pictures, read the Sunusez 
Magazine of San Francisco. 
$1.00 a year thus invested is 
next best to a trip to this 
land of perennial 
spring. 
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The Girls’ Club 


With One Idea: To Make Money 





















































F YOU should suddenly come into 
possession of a million dollars what 
would you do first ?’’ was asked at a 
dinner recently. One young man—the 

busiest in the party—replied, “I should take a 
nap!” 
What would you do with a million dollars, or 
even a million cents? Most of us would gratify 
some little whim or supply some small necessity, I 
suppose, which now seems beyond our reach, but 
which might be as easily obtained as the young 
man’s nap. After all, it is usually the little things 
which bother one, especially the things which one 
never musters up sufficient courage to face resolutely. 
Not many girls are foolish enough to permit 
themselves to be unhappy over the impossible. 
The lack of a million dollars does not bother the 





average girl so much as the lack of five or ten or 
twenty dollars. I know this because of my ac- 
quaintance through correspondence with many 
thousands of girls who have written me about this 
very subject. It is always the gown which is just 
beyond the possibilities of one’s purse which is 
most alluring, while the one which would cost a 
year’s salary is easily passed by. 

But it is just this desire for something a little 
beyond our reach which inspires us to effort and 
makes us grow. ‘To be content with one’s circum- 
stances is good, but there is a world of wisdom and 
philosophy in the response the Germans sometimes 
make to the usual ‘‘ How do you do?’”’ 
until better comes.’’ And that ‘*tbetter’’ may soon 
come to every girl reader of THk JOURNAL has 
been my wish and the end and aim of my endeavors 
ever since this Club was started, more than two 
yearsago. It isa great deal of satisfaction to know 
that my efforts have succeeded. Hundreds of letters 
come to me from girls who have been helped in 
their efforts to earn money — some of which I have 
Jet you read each month — and they, in turn, have 
helped other girls to make a beginning. 


— ‘* Good 


Some Swastika Girls 
AST month I promised to tell you something 
about the first girls who won the swastika — 
our honor girls, of whom we are all proud. 

So often girls write to me and say, ‘*‘ If I only 
lived in a large city I could earn money, but here 
it is no use totry.’’ Such letters always remind 
me of some lines written by a small boy friend of 
mine, which, after one has made due apologies for 
the questionable syntax and generous allowances 
for the obtrusive slang, still contain a truth worth 
pondering: 

“How strange that places we are at 
Don’t ever seem so nice 
As places that are far away 

But don’t cut any ice!”’ 
All of us, I fancy, know well the feeling, and must 
acknowledge the failing, of wishing circumstances 
were different, but the first girl to wear the swas- 
tika was an exception to this rule. The fact that 
she lived in a small town made no difference to her. 
She wanted the pin and some money, so instead of 
wasting her energies in worrying about the trouble- 
some ‘‘ifs’’? she simply made up her mind to 
accomplish her object. In less than a month she 
had won the pin and two prizes. Tam sure we @ll 
congratulate this girl from Louisiana—the first 
swastika girl. 

The second swastika girl is a personal friend of 
mine who used to poke fun at my enthusiasm about 
this Club. One day I showed her the pin, and 
since then it has been my turn to laugh, for the pin 
won her instantly and she could scarcely wait for 
me to enroll her name. For a while it looked as if 
she would get the first pin, but the Louisiana girl 
was just a day ahead of her. Now her enthusiasm 
about the Club is quite equal to mine. 

The third swastika girl lives in Canada, away 
up in New Brunswick, and the fourth is another 
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Philadelphia girl, one of the youngest members of 
the Club. I must let you read a part of her letter: 


** The pin is a little dandy. I thank you very 
much for sending it so soon and for writing me 
such a nice letter. To say that I am proud of it is 
putting it mildly —I could sit for hours watching 
it sparkle. You know it is my first diamond. I 
hope I win one of the prizes. When I was a child 
and people were talking about money I used to say 
that if I had a dollar I should be satisfied. I have 
a little of that spirit yet.’’ 


You will be glad to know that she won a prize— 
two of them, in fact. Wasn’t that fine? 

There is a swastika for you as soon as you be- 
come an active member of The Girls’ Club. Could 
you want a better opportunity to secure your first 
diamond or to add another to those you already 
have? You will be surprised to learn how easy it is. 


Some Interesting News 
NE day I met the head of the Pattern Depart- 
ment. She said: ** About those ten thousand 
or more girls that belong to your Club ~is there 
any way in which my department can do anything 
for them? What do you think they would like ?”’ 

** You could make it easy for tlem to get the 
patterns they need, and you could give them some 
patterns for the little accessories which girls espe- 
cially like—some pretty girdles and collars, and 
such.’’ So we talked it over, and decided that the 
girls should have a chance to get, in the very easiest 
way, all the patterns they need for making up and 
making over their wardrobes, and for fancy-work. 
Hereafter the Fashion Editor will bear the members 
of the Club especially in mind in her designing and 
writing, and they may look for some things which 
they have long wanted. 

February is the time when one must think about 
freshening up the worn winter garments and when 
one ought to begin to plan for the spring and 
summer necessities. The long winter evenings are 
fine for such things, and I could tell you of many a 
shirtwaist which is being embroidered now, to be in 
readiness for the first warm days. The Fashion 
Editor says that embroidered shirtwaists will be 
** just the thing’’ next summer, so there must be 
patterns for them, and pretty collars and belts to 
make them look still prettier. 

There will be patterns for dainty bureau-scarfs, 
for table-covers, for sofa-pillows and such things. 
Wouldn’t it be fine to give your room a complete 
new outfit and let The Girls’ Club find the way for 
you to get the patterns and earn the money to pay 
for the materials ? 


Some More Prizes 

HOSE who worked successfully for the special 

cash prizes last February will surely want to try 
again now, and so will also, I hope, many girls who 
are not yet members of The Girls’ Club. We want 
to be most hospitable, and therefore give the new- 
est members the same opportunities that are enjoyed 
by those who joined the Club at the beginning. 
‘* A fair field and no favor,’”’ but as much help as I 
can give each girl impartially, is the invariable 
rule. Consequently it is not always those who 
have been longest in the Club who earn the most 
money. Sometimes a new member outstrips all the 
rest. Indeed, the largest prize ever won by a Club 
member was taken by a girl who had been a mem- 
ber less than a month. 

The hospitable doors of The Girls’ Club are 
open,socomerightin. Always address your mail to 


THE GiR-Ls’ CLuB 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





Answers to the December Puzzles 


Five pieces will make a square of the shield-shaped state of Wyowa, thus. - - 


The answer to the charade is MISTLETOE. 


The title for the tree with Santa Claus’s presents is CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 1 
The answer to the pictorial anagram-conundrum is CART HORSE, because that is 


ORCHESTRA transposed. 


In ONE MINUTE the twins would embrace, as they were facing each other when they 


started. 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize: J. L. Thorburn, Illinois. Second Prize: Clarence B. Williams, New York. 
Third Prize: Ruth Alexander, Massachusetts. 
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Other Prizes: M. M. Myers, New York; Mrs. Harry Morris, Massachusetts; Miriam S. Titsworth, New York; 
Mary Atkinson, Louisiana; Mrs. W. J. Dickinson, New York; Helen M. Scheller, Pennsylvania: Mrs. Robert Farrington, 
Ohio; Mrs. E. A. Pardee, New York; E. S. Crosman, Colorado; Ruth B. Richardson, Colorado; Kate L. Chambers, 
California; Mary Acenoth Denney, Ohio; Mrs. H. M. Wellman, Washington; Mrs. E. L. Bower, Michigan; C. L. Hill, 
Minnesota; Margaret Keys, Illinois; Lillian Driefus, Ohio; Bertha J. Gervan, New York; Mrs. R. B. Silence, Iowa; 
Etta Boyd, Missouri; Stella V. Baughn, Indiana; S. G. Kingston, Ontario; Grace M. Jackson, Massachusetts; Carl Riggs, 
West Virginia; Mrs. V. C. Nichols, Massachusetts; Ivory M. Hanson, Massachusetts; Elizabeth Barnhardt, Ontario; 
Mary E. Brainard, Pennsylvania; Mrs. G. L. Jones, New York; Florence Thurston, New York; Mrs. R. T. Strohm, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Winsor Barker, Ontario; Rachel H. Stannard, Massachusetts; Nellie Boyd Taylor, District of Columbia; 
Helen Friend, New York; Mrs. Lee C. Andrews, New Hampshire; Mrs. M. P. Cheney, Vermont; Zucy L. Brown, 
Massachusetts ; Edwin F. L. Nevin, California; Beryl C. Moore, West Virginia; Errol Armstrong, Ontario; S. P. Moore, 
West Virginia; Mabel M. Brewerton, Massachusetts; F. R. Estabrook, Michigan: Waldo A. Titsworth, New York; 
C. V. Patterson, Massachusetts; Lois R. Kingston, Ontario. 


CALIFORNIA 


You Can Play Out of Doors 
Every Day in the Year at 


THE HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado Beach 


The World's most equable Climate. A new pleasure for 
every day. Golf and incomparable seaside strolls. 


THE NEW GLENWOOD, Riverside 
California's Mission Hotel. Old-time art and modern 
comfort. Orange Blossoms and golden fruit everywhere. 


THE CASA LOMA, Redlands 


Mid orange groves and snow-capped mountains. A model 
hotel in a model town, in a model climate. 


| THE HOTEL GREEN, Pasadena 





Surrounded by flowers, combining perfection in Art and 
Nature. A sun-kissed jewel in Pasadena’s crown. 


THE RAYMOND, Pasadena 
On a foothill summit, facing mountain and valley. On 
every side an inspiring view. Where every sense is gratified. 


THE MARYLAND, Pasadena 


Pasadena's home hotel. Open all the year. Amid these 
beautiful surroundings, Italy and California join hands. 


THE ANGELUS, Los Angeles 


Central, convenient, luxurious. Latest Eastern ideas 
joined with Western hospitality. All advantages of a city. 


THE LANKERSHIM, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles’ Newest Hotel in the heart of the city. All 
the advantage of experience. A welcome for everyone. 


THE ALEXANDRIA, Los Angeles 
Opened January 15th, 1906. A gem set in steel and marble, 
meeting every demand of comfort and service. 


THE POTTER, Santa Barbara 


The Scenic Seaside HoteLof the Pacific. Facing the famous 
Santa Barbara channel. For all who want the best. 


THE ARLINGTON, Santa Barbara 
Where Tradition and Reality unite in perfect satisfac- 
tion. Near beautiful Santa Barbara Mission and peerless 
Montecito 


THE PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS, Paso Robles 
Where sunshine and Hot Springs give Health and Hap- 
piness; most completely equipped Bath House on the 
continent 


THE HOTEL DEL MONTE, Del Monte 


By the sea, near Old Monterey. Golf and all out-door pleas- 
ures and countless flowers every day in the year. 


THE SEA BEACH, Santa Cruz 


On a bluff by the ocean spray. Where fishing is good. In 
a genial climate; close by the Big Trees; a wondrous beach. 


THE VENDOME, San Jose 
Embowered in Blossoms. In the beautiful Santa Clara 
Valley. Here the stage starts for the famous Lick OUb- 
servatory. 


| THE ST. JAMES, San Jose 





Solid comfort for all who travel. "Mid orchard and city. 
On the way to the great Lick Observatory. 


THE CALIFORNIA, San Francisco 
The Homelike hotel of a city of traveless. A chef for 
every palate. In the heart of the metropolis. 

THE ST. FRANCIS, San Francisco 
Faces Union Square Park, lhe Hotel answers every want, 
its Information Bureau every ques-ion. 


THE PALACE HOTEL, San Francisco 


A resting-place for the World's Tourists. Its palm garden 
and sweet-voiced organ are known everywhere. 


Write to the Manager of any of these Superb Hotels for 
booklets and full information regarding thi 


CHAIN OF CALIFORNIA RESORTS. 














James G. Rogers, Arch, Cicaga,” 


Intend to Build? 


It will pay you to send a postal card for 
samples of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


ou wood, showing exactly how the beautiful 
moss-greens, bark-browus, weather-grays, 
etc., look when applied. They are much 
cheaper than paint, and their soft, velvety 
coloring effects far handsomer. The only 
stains made of Creosote, ‘“‘the best wood 
preservative known.” 
SAMUEL CABOT, 2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at All Central Points. 

















Brick Fireplace Mantels 





A Fireplace in every room is the ideal home. Brick Mantels har- 
monize with the furnishings, are cheerful and elegant. ‘Ihey are the 
best ventilators. Can be built from our plans by any good mason. 
Send for our illus. Catalogue containing 67 half-tones with prices. 


Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co., Dept. 27 
Office and Showroom, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Climate the 

best. Near fa- 

mous big trees. 

Roses bloom 

ear round. 

Finest bathing 

4 on coast. Ideal 
homes. Invest- 


_ ments for Cap- 
italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. Send 2c. stamp to 


BOARD OF TRADE, Santa Cruz, California, 
for illustrated booklet. Department C. 

66 ° 99 The funniest, most novel 

The Shadow-Circus “Parlor Game” ever 

invented. Something absolutely new for entertaining an evening 

company. Price §2; No. 2size $1. Send for descriptive circular. 


THE HOME GAME CO., 134 Highland Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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A Guarantee on 
Gelatine 


By CHARLES B. KNOx 


AVE you ever known any other manufacturer 

to guarantee his gelatine? To satisfy you in 
every respect, or your money refunded? That 
is what | do on Knox’s Gelatine. A retailer 
told one of his customers, while explaining 
Knox’s Gelatine to her, that it was worth two 
and a half cents more than a cheap package she 
was going to buy, because it made two quarts, a 
pint more jelly than any other package on the 
market, it was purer and better than any other 
gelatine, and if she was dissatisfied he would 
give her her money back and present her 
with another package free. To 
make the statement stronger and 
the guarantee more solid, he said: 
“If when you get home you find 
you do not like even the color of 
the box, Mr. Knox will refund / 
your money, or | will for him, for 
his guarantee is a broad one, and 
you are taking no chances.” | 
could not do this, or allow the 
retail grocers to do it, if | did not know that 
Knox’s Gelatine is perfect. So on your next 
order, if you are not already using it, ask for 
Knox’s Gelatine and insist on having it. Every 
first-class grocer Sells it, not only throughout 
the United States, but Canada and Mexico. It 
sells in carload lots. Price, 15c. a package, 
two for 25c. 


F For the name and address of your grocer I will send 
ree my recipe book, “* Dainty Desserts for Dainty People.” 
If he doesn't sell Knox's Gelatine, send me 4c. in stamps and I 
will send you a full pint package, or for 15c. a two-quart package, 
two for 25c. (stamps taken). If you would like a copy of the 
handsome painting, ** The First Lesson,"’ drop me a postal card 
for full information how to get it. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 


13 KNOx AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK 












A MINIATURE MODEL 
PRINCESS PAD~—senT FREE 





A Sanitary Cushion for Baby .”."7. 
anitary Lusnion for Dady .. miort 
depends upon mother’s care. If your baby is to rest 
in comfort and ease, it must have a clean, dry bed to 
sleep upon. Wet clothing and saturated sheets make 
the little one restless and sleepless, producing colds 
and kindred ailments, and mean constant care and 
trouble for mother and nurse. 


The Princess Nursery Pad 


for infants and invalids, is so constructed as to completely do 
away with the discomforts which come from wet beds and 
soiled sheets. The soft elastic cushion of curled hair allows 
moisture to pass through to a sheet of absorbent lint encased 
in a waterproof receptacle. The parts can be readily separated, 
cleansed, dried and replaced. It is sanitary in every detail. 
Saves care and labor, andl means comfort, ease and healthful 
slumber for the baby. The Princess Pad protects the baby 
coach and is of use every hour in the day, wherever the child is 
laid down, or a cushion for baby is needed. Made in four 
sizes. 16x 16 inches, $1.50. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


A Miniature Model Princess Pad 
SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE only to baby's mother or nurse, 


when we receive her name and aidress. Booklet on request. 


THE PRINCESS NURSERY PAD 00., Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Just Like Mother 





That’s Why Baby Likes the Hygeia Nursing Bottle 


‘The rubber part is so like the human breast 
in size and shape that in weaning or when 
natural supply is low, baby will go from 
breast to the Hygeia bottle without noticing 
the difference. ‘Ihe Hygeia is without a 
neck or angle ; needs no funnel to fill, nor 
brush to clean the interior which is wiped 
out like a tumbler. The rubber breast is 
yielding, yet not collapsible ; seamless can 
be turned inside out to clean thoroughly. 
It has no crack or crevice where dirt can 
gather or germs can propagate. ‘The Hygeia 
is used and endorsed by every children’s 
hospital in the country, because it fills every 
requirement of a perfect, ideal sanitary 
nursing bottle. If your druggist don’t keep 
the Hygeia, send us his name and 38c. and 
we will mail you a bottle at once. 


HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Dept. P, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















Dainty Things for Babies 


Infants’ Goods Exclusively. 
Hand-made articles our specialty. Sen« to-day 
for mail-order catalogue. 

“The Baby’s Shop” 
ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. 
301 Whitney Building Spritrefield, Mass. 


Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and 
directions for long, or 10 for short clothes, 
with directions for material, etc., a copy of 
Nurses’ Hints To MoTHERS, also TRUE 
MOTHERHOOD, and my catalogue illustrating 
articles and clothing tor the new baby, with prices and full 
descriptions. This outfit sent postpaid for 25 cents, silver 
orstamps. I guarantee satisfaction or will refund your money 


Adciress MRS. C. E. ATSMA, Newark, New Jersey 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
auietom. in script lettering, including two 
ay of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 


Cards, 50c. pw for an be. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 


ois” Chestaut 8t., 
eee ULSTER San 8, Soil. 
San Benito Co., 
9 1 2c rr me Book. 
ee ieee — 


Above address. 
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WHAT MOTHERS 
ASK ME 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Proper Interval Between Meals 


My baby is just three months old and I have 
always nursed her at night. She will go two hours 
without nursing but in the daytime cries to be fed 
every hour and a half. She often throws up her 
food in large quantities. What would you advise? 

INEXPERIENCED. 

Your baby is fed much too often. She cries prob- 
ably far more from indigestion than from hunger. 
She should be nursed only every two hours and a 
half up to 10 P. M., then once between 10 P. M. and 
6A.M. Teach her to take hot water froma bottle, 
and when she cries to be nursed give her the hot 
water between meals. The stomach needs rest quite 
as much as the other parts of the body, and must 
have it or the digestive organs will be ruined for life. 
The child should be made to stay awake and nurse 
for twenty minutes at a time and always be fed at the 
same hour. The following schedule may help you and 
other mothers; it applies also to bottle-fed babies: 


Interval Number 
Number of | between of night 
Age. meals in meals meals 


(10 P. M. to 
6 or 7 A. M.) 


24 hours. during 


the day. 


2 to 14 days 10 2 hours 2 
2 to 6 weeks 10 2 hours 2 
6to12 weeks 8 24% hours I 
raweeksto | > | axchours | 
5 to 10 months 6 3 hours 7) 
10to 12 1/ 
paneer hes 5 344-4 hours o 


When Should the Fontanel Close? 


Our little boy is just one year old and the soft 
spot on top of his head is still open. Is that right, 
or should it be closed ? Mrs. H.S. 


The little soft spot, or fontanel, remains open on 
an average until the child is eighteen months old. 
Occasionally it closes a little earlier, but even if it 
does not close until the twentieth or twenty-second 
month there is no cause for anxiety. If it closes 
later than that the child is often a little rachitic or 
there may be more serious trouble. 


Indoor Shoes for a Child of Three 

Is it wise to allow a littie girl of three to wear 
slippers or ankle ties in the house during cold 
weather? Her outdoor shoes are so heavy I fear 
they tire her feet. ESTELLA. 


I prefer thin kid shoes, either buttoned or laced, 
to slippers for young children, even in the house. 
You are quite right not to allow the child to wear 
her walking shoes in the house. Slippers and 
ankle ties provide no support to the ankie. 


Size of the Hole in a Rubber Nipple 


Will you kindly tell me how large the hole in a 
baby’s rubber nipple should be? I use a large- 
sized hatpin to burn the hole with. Is that about 
right ? Mrs. P. L, P. 


No, it is far too large and will allow the milk to 
flow too freely. Heat a rather coarse cambric 
needle or a small-sized darning needle until it is 
red hot, then burn the hole in the nipple; attach it 
to a bottle, and if the milk will. drop rapidly when 
the bottle is inverted it is the right size. The hole 
should never be large enough to allow the milk to 
run in a stream. 


A Baby's Warm Nightdress 

My little twelve-months-old boy is quite a rest- 
Jess sleeper and lies most of the time with his 
nightdress up under his arms, leaving his feet and 
legs exposed. Can you suggest a suitable night- 
dress for cold weather ? Mrs. bL. 


** Cold-feet nightgowns ’’ made extra long, with a 
deep flap which turns up and buttons at the bottom, 
can be bought for two dollars and twenty-five cents. 
By making these gowns yourself they would prob- 
ably cost much less. You can obtain a pattern for 
them by sending to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
Lapies’ Home JouRNAL, asking for No. 1950, 
and inclosing the price, thirty cents. 


Can a Birthmark be Removed? 


My little girl seven months old has an ugly birth- 
mark on her left cheek. Sometimes it fades away 
and scarcely can be seen, and at other times it is 
deep red. Is there any chance of her outgrowing 
it, or can I have it removed in any way ¢ 

YounG MOTHER. 


As the child grows older the mark may fade some- 


what; at present she is too young to have anything 
done. I should advise you to wait until she is five 


or six years old, then if it is still prominent take 
her to a skin specialist and have her treated by him. 


A Pale Six-Year-Old Boy 

My little six-year-old boy is very pale. He plays 
outdoors a good deal and has taken an iron tonic at 
different times, but nothing seems to bring a good 
color into his cheeks. He is also a restless sleeper. 
Can you suggest anything? MARTHA. 


Use the diet-list I mail you, and in addition let 
the child have some strained cranberry jelly with 
his meat every other day. It would also be a good 
plan to have a throat specialist examine him for 

| adenoids, as this may be the root of all the trouble. 
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wo thilé of Surploc Stock 


UR surplus of especially fine French Edge Ostermoor Mattresses of extra 
thickness, extra weight, and exceptional softness, in the highest grade 
coverings, regular price being $30.00, will be closed out regardless of cost, to 
make room for regular stock, at the extremely low price of $18.50 each. 
These mattresses are the very softest we can make, and are in every way fully as 
desirable and as great, if not greater bargains than the Special Mattresses we sold last year 


and the year previous at the same price. If you were fortunate enough to secure one of the 
same, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 


Regularly 





wae oo ee a eh 


The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in 
two parts, with round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly 
like illustration. 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within 
ticking entirely by hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 Ibs. each, 15 Ibs. more than regular, 
and are far softer and much more luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills — pink, 
blue or yellow, both plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped 
in linen effect; also the good old-fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. 
They represent, in the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of Excellence 


and are a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


Price, $18. 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 

Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer. 


50 








Nore:— Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two 
parts, cost $15.50 each, ‘They have four-inch border, weigh 45 
lbs., and are covered with A. C, A. ‘licking. These French 
Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 
weigh 15 lbs. more, have round corners — soft Rolled Edges 
close diamond tufts — and beautiful high-grade fine quality cov- 
erings, and are much softer and far more resilient. Even if you 
do not wish a mattress now you should know all about the 
“Ostermocr’’ and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and 
economy. Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive 
book, “ The Test of Time,” a veritable work of art, 136 pages 
in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 





Key. U. 5. Pat. Utice 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice of color of covering, 
in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 


Frank Siddalls Soap 


is sold under a guarantee 
that it will do a wash in 
TWO HOURS that would 
take the best part of a day 
with any other soap, and 
leave smooth, white hands, 
OR MONEY BACK. Sold 
from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon, by such 
first-class houses as Ac ker, 
Merrall & Condit, Park & 
Tilford, Austin Nichols & 


Co., Francis H. Leggett & 

Co. and John Wanamaker, N.Y. If not sold where 

| you deal, try another store. Save the coupons 
| and write to 


| FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
An absolutely pure and harmless compound for 


cleaning, polishing and preserving silver, jewelry, | oe PARAGON» WASH 














and your dealer’s 
name, and we will 
send you postpaid, a 
large sample box 
(enough for cleaning 
the silver of an aver- 

age family one 

month) of the re 
markable new prep 

aration 














mirrors, cut glass, gold and silver plate, etc. It is 

4] P 4 : * 
positively guz uranteed not to scratch or injure the An absolutely sanitary and efficient method 
of washing clothes. System used by all lead- 


mont highly 7-9 surfaces. 
ing hospitals, hotels and institutions all over 


you will but once try “Ja Brilliante” Silver 
polich you will bé convinced that it is absolutely the world. Dangers and drudgery of wash-days 
scientifically abolished. A small investment means a saving 


the wy Amy made, 
by the best dealers. Price 25 centa. of $100 per year for the average household. Write at once 
for free booklet “A,"" describing this wonderful invention. 


nhs Brilliante”’ Silver Polish Co., 
L159 La Salle 8t. Chicago, X11. | PARAGON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
950 Monadnock Blk., Chicago, Ill. 1175 34 Ave., New York 


'PARAGON 























fAxexsiea in Amateur | heatricals > riaGh 


Wilfsena you Absolutely Free of All Cost 
The Amateur Entertainer 


A 236-Page Catalogue, with Photos of most prominent theatrical stars and over 400 Illustrations 
referring to minstrelsy, magic, dramas, comedies, grand and comic operas, musical comedies, recitations, 
monologues, costumes, scenery, etc., etc., showing how easy it is to put them on for 
Charitable, Club, Lodge or Home Amusement. E.ocss of Information free to patrons. 


NOTHING LIKE IT EVER PUBLISHED BEFORE SEND FOR IT TO-DAY FREE FOR THE ASKING 
IL THE CREST TRADING CO., 204 Witmark Building, New York 
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‘THE fact that the popularity of an article 
of food depends primarily on its taste 
has led us to try to convey some idea of the 
exquisite flavor of MacLaren’s Imperial 
Cheese —its palate-pleasing goodness, but 
important tho’ this is, it is not of such vital 
importance as the quality which produces it. 

Health depends —not on the flavor of a 
food, but on its nutritive value, and 


MacLaren’s 
Imperial Cheese 


is most nutritious of all foods. 























Otto Hehner, the famous analytical chemist and 
fuod expert, sums up the value of Cheese as a 
food in the following statement: “A proper 
mixture of soft ripe Cheese and bread with water 








contains everything which a Auman being 
requires in the way of food. Weight for 
weight, it is at least twice as nourishing as good 
meat, while it is far easier to eat too much meat 
than too much cheese." 
Mac Laren's Imperial Cheese stands the highest 
in food value of any cheese and contains three 
times the nutrition of ordinary cheese, and its 
flavor — well, it is right 


“To the Queen’s Taste” 
Include a jar in your next grocery order. 


10¢ a jar and upward. Sold in opal jars only. 
Always fresh. Does not deteriorate after being opened. 


A. F. MacLaren Imperial Cheese Co. , Ltd. 
Detroit, Michigan, and Toronto, Canada 
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Wearever Aluminum a 
Cooking Utensils 


will save you enough money per year to almost 
supply supply you w with ribbons and top collars. Many 

luminum Utensils are expensive — the 
WEAREVER are not. WEAREVER ALUMI- 
NUM rock Bede, eae what you might save 
in coglante uteni Co ot Sone form injurious 

contain no poison—ask any chemist ba ow a 
WEAREVER utensils are light and dainty 
as silver, wash easier and do not scorch as 
easily as other wares. 


FOR A TRIAL we offera |-pint Saucepan made of 
WEAREVER SR ALUMINUM tcottecpetd ie Be. 





it, experiment with it, also tal 
and ind out og ounel about Alumina - f'— 
ALUMINUM bears this mark nitene 


We have several new labor-saving utensils. 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
= Box H. PITTSBURG, PA. 

































ARTISTIC HOMES 


, new, elegantly-printed $2.00 book of modern house 


A 
ors plans, giving designs and estimate of cost, sent 
post-paid . ; 


























CALIFORNIAN HOMES 
An exquisitely-printed 25¢ 
book of thirty photo views 

THE HOME-BUILDER 
¢ A1Se monthly, $1 per year 
ARTISTIC CHURCHES 
Book of 30 Churches, 25¢ 

COZY HOMES 
A Cottage Book, 25¢ 


NOTE. Large, inex- 
pensive porch, simple Second Floor 
Zo roof, large rooms, clos- 

ets, lavatory, side entrance, bays and flues, full 9 and 8-ft. story 
heights, front and rear stairs. Porch can be reduced to 8-ft. 6. 

Sieve Gasteneé ye schools, libraries, thea- 

ks, ete., all over the U. 8., 
a "havea special department for the planning 
of residences. Preliminary house sketches $5. 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS, Consulting Architect 


1X7) Kitchen 
116x13 j 











































111 N. 7th, 8T. LOUIS — 








PRETTY TABLE IDEAS) 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


Miss Marriott is ready and will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions about table decorations that she can, either through this 
column, or by mail provided a stamped and addressed en- 


wvelope is inclosed. Address Miss Marriott, in care of The | 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


A Valentine Luncheon for Spinsters 





statement that as appar- 

ently no other union had ap- 
peared desirable in our eyes 
perhaps we should consider a 
proposal to engage ourselves for 
a union of Spinsters to be held 
on St. Valentine’s Day. The 
invitations also requested that, 
as notable examples of the re- 
spectability of ancient maidens 
(invitations were withheld, I be- 
lieve, from those damsels whose years of discretion 
numbered more than twenty), we should be expected, 
on the date appointed, to neglect no detail in the 
matter of appearance which might contradict the 
general impression to which the perfect sobriety of 
our dress and deportment had always given evidence. 
The luncheon was a great success. We found 
the dining-table covered with a snowy cloth and 
scattered with innumerable little scarlet paper 
hearts, all of which were broken or more or less 
cruelly torn. The centrepiece was a precisely- 
arranged heart of scarlet paper roses and box-bush, 
and a quaint little hedge of nosegays outlined the 
heart decoration. Four brass candlesticks were ar- 
ranged with mathematical precision in the four table 
corners; they were stiffly surrounded by bits of box- 
bush and roses, and bore white parchment shades 
laced with scarlet and adorned alternately with 


broken scarlet hearts and solemn, black feline heads | 


with greeneyes. A hank of scarlet knitting worsted 
was at each cover, accompanied by a long pair of 
knitting-needles, and as we drew up our chairs, the 
backs of which were surmounted by immaculate 
** tidies,’’ our hostess proceeded to explain that she 
had drawn us hither on this most propitious of days 
for healing lonely and broken hearts, that we might 
each relate the touching circumstances of our lives 
which had consigned us to our lamented state of 
single blessedness. Each girl in turn, wrenching 
her mind from the material things of earth — of 
which a neglected luncheon was the most evident — 
and taking her hank 1n hand, proceeded, while at- 
tempting to wind the former into a ball, to entertain 
us with what in some cases proved to be an inimi- 
table account of ‘‘ the story of her life.’’ Prizes 
were awarded for the best-told ‘‘ incident,’’ and also 
for the most skillfully-wound ball of worsted. And 
at the close of each account a gaudy valentine was 
presented to the speaker promising the patronage 
and protection of the good St. Valentine, and hold- 
ing out rosy hopes fora future in which the masculine 


| element would in all probability play a more propi- 
| tious part than it had in the past. 


Two or Three New Ideas 


A Simple Decoration for a Washington’s Birthday 
table consisted of a length of cherry-bark log, 
hollowed out, set in the midst of a mass of laurel 
leaves, and filled with laurel leaves and clusters 
of artificial cherries. Tiny gilded hatchets stuck 
lightly in the cherry-bark were tied with cherry- 
colored ribbons and extended to every cover. 


A More Striking Decoration involved a circular 
centrepiece of dark blue dotted with stars, and en- 
circled by a delicate laurel wreath; from under 
the laurel thirteen streamers of broad red and 
white stripes radiated to the table edge. In the 
table centre, on an improvised pedestal entirely 
concealed by sprays of laurel, was enthroned a mini- 
ature plaster bust of General Washington, crowned 
with laurel leaves and draped with a soft flag. 


A Single Laurel Leaf, varnished, tied with the 
national colors and bearing a bit of appropriate 
sentiment in gold, makes a dainty place-card. Tiny 
three-cornered hats are also very inexpensive; they 
should be arranged at every cover, filled with little 
bonbons and have little crossed muskets beneath 
them. Tie the latter with red, white and blue, and 
write the guest’s name on the musket barrel. 


What I am Asked 


A Party of Lovers and Their Ladies 


What scheme would be good for amusing one’s 
guests on St. Valentine’s Day? GIRL. 


Adapting a quaint old English legend which pro- 
vides that on St. Valentine’s Day the first maiden 
a man claps eyes upon must of necessity be his val- 
entine, guests should be blindfolded on their arrival 
and solemnly pledged that under no circumstances 
will the bandage be lifted until a signal is given 
later in the evening. Then the maids and men, 
invoking the aid of their patron, St. Valentine, 
who, knowing that all true lovers are blind, must be 
trusted implicitly in this hour of destiny, are given 
the dubious privilege of wandering blindly through- 
out the house, not knowing the place or moment 
they may be called upon to face their fate. Such 
glorious fun as they could have, especially when the 
ultimate moment arrives! The blindfolds are re- 
moved and each cavalier with mock ceremony 
accepts the maiden before him as his Lady of 
Beauty, binding himself to the honor and defense 
of the fair one forever, while she, lightly rejecting 
his fervent vows, accepts his escort to dinner. 

The dinner will be necessarily delayed while the 
hostess collects those luckless ones who have possi- 
bly strayed into remote regions, and who, upon 
removing their blindfolds, have found no fair lady 
nor gallant swain to gaze upon. Condemned to 
eternal spinsterhood or bachelordom, as they have 
proved themselves, one can only welcome their reap- 
pearance with mock sympathy and laughing gibes. 


Valentine Place-Cards 


What idea would be attractive for dainty valen- 
tine place-cards ? EDNA B. 


Why not recall the style of the original quaint 
little valentine love-missive which was of pale blue 
paper and bore the name of the recipient and the 
delicate compliment to her charms, ‘* Moste curteous 
and moste kinde,’’ in hand-traced letters of gold? 
Adopting the idea for place-cards, a correspondingly 
graceful phrase may be written below each guest’s 
name. The lettering should savor of the olden 
time, and the blue parchment should be folded and 
fastened with a great gilt seal. 


UR somewhat saucy in- 
vitations contained the 
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OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


(Ready about March |st) 


Bt 4h to the COMPLETE OUTFITTING OF BOYS, 
GIRLS and BABIES, will contain 20,000 descriptions and 








and comfort. 





60-62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


over 1,000 illustrations of articles appropriate for their use 


Sent for 4 cts. postage 


CPt or-noer patrons may safely ORDER BY 
MAIL through our thoroughly systematic MAIL 
ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


We have no branch stores, no agents 


Address Dept. 1 
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| “U-ALele-NO- 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 








A mellow mint cream that is 
unmatched in purity, unequaled 
in smoothness, and incompar- 
able in flavor to any other mint 
cream or candy. Our secret is 
the new process of manufacture. 
Sold in sealed tins by confectioners, druggists 
and grocers everywhere. If your dealer 
does not keep .U-ALL-NO. we will send a 
liberal box on receipt of ten cents. Kindly 
mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 





























Beautiful, Practical, Durable 
Only $2.00 Delivered 


Dress your bed during the day 
with an Acme Bolster Roll, covered 
with material to match the spread. 
It is far more attractive and stylish 
than pillow shams. The Acme ° 
wees but 4 lbs. (it is hollow) and will last 
a lifetime. One style has oval openings in 
which to inclose the pillows during the day. 

Sold (ready to cover) at furniture stores for $2.00, or sent, 
express prepaid, — receipt of price to any point on or east 
of the Mississippi River. When ordering, state width of bed. 
Beware of Gok. imitations called “just as good.” Our 68- 
page Book Comfort an ty,’ * Sent Free for 


your own and your furniture dealer's name. 





H.&D. PAPER COMPANY, 821 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 


















-sands of other rare coins, stamps 


$1000 in PRIZES 


to SEED USERS 


WRITE for our interesting 1906 Cata- 
logue of Seeds for the garden, 
Jarm, and lawn, and read page 3. Get 
the book and read it—the quicker the 
better for you. Read page 3 before you 
buy any seeds for 1906. It tells how 
you can get a share of the $1,000 we 
award to the men, women or young peo- 
ple who use this catalogue as suggested. 


$] Worth VEGETABLE FREE 
or FLOWER SEEDS 

The details of our liberal offer of $1.00 worth of 
Vegetable or Flower Seeds Free to our 1906 cus- 
tomers are also given in our new catalogue (page 4) 
the tinest and most complete we have ever issued, 


which is yours forthe asking. We want everybody 
to get the benefit of these sp endid offers. 


$] ,000, 00 GRAIN GROWERS’ 


CONTEST 


If ka on wheat, corn or oats, read page 2 of 
he free catalogue, and learn how you can compete 
for the greatest prizes ever offered grain growers, 
By all odds the most colossal prize competition ever 
conceived in this or any other country. 


OUR CATALOGUE IS FREE 
Address just like this: 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 
47 Northrup-King Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


ARITHMETIC 


Do not despair because 
SELF- through neglect you 


TAUGHT have forgotten what 


you once learned about 
Arithmetic. PRor. SPANGENBERG’S 
NEW METHOD requires no teacher. 
257 ; sent prepaid on receipt of 
60c. E stamps. Best bookever published. 

GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK Co. 
38 South 4th 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 

Est. 1870. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 























SPANGENBERL § 
PRACTICAL 


ARITHMETIC 
Self ‘Taveht 








I Pay $25 for the rare half dollars of 1 
and $5 for the quarters, $40 for the Stellas of 1878, 
$30 for the gold dollars of 1875 and $50 for 


the three dollars 
CERTAIN COINS 


1875, $25 for dimes 
1894 m. m.S. $1 to 
Territorial coins 1849 to 1861, 
and from $1 to $300 for thou- 








$250 each for the 


WANTED 
and paper money, Send a stamp 


for an Illustrated circular; it may lead to wealth and 





























$ $ $ In Commercial Art 


Young men and women who are 
ogress with a practical knowl- 
ge of commercial art find no dif- 
ficulty in securing positions which 
ay well from the start. If you 
have even average ability, 
I Can Teach You DRAWING 
I have been successful myself as 
an artist, and have trained a 
number of illustrators whose 
names are well-known to-day. 
The lesspns are so arranged that 
by correspondence 1 can give a 
limited number of pupils 
A Full Year’s Art 
Instruction for $30.00 
Each pupil receives my own 
proves yee yh Write formyi ~ 
NEW DOOR 


SUCCESS, * which gives oy par- 
ticulars of my course. Write now. 


Grant Hamilton Studio of Pictorial Art 
Suite 715, Flatiron Building, New York City 


can be earned evenings by giv- 

ing Stereopticon or Moving 

. fj Picture Exhibitions, Small 
capital required. Illus. Catalogue free, Tells how to start. 


McAllister, Mfg. Optician, *° Hos*yone"°** 


New York. 


Por All Occasions. Cupids, 60¢ doz. Paper 

Toor. 30c¢ doz. Heart and Shield Ice Cases, 

Be doz. Small U.S ,aper Fla ags on sticks, 

yo doz., $1.00 pm... Silk Flags, 30¢; 60c, $1.20 and up oo 
doz. Red, White and Blue Festooning Moss, 10 yards for 35c. 
HINTS contains $10. 00 worth of Entertainments yearly. 
We offer a year’s subs. for only 60¢ with any order for 

above goods. Sample copy —r_s. Valentine, Washington and 
Lincoln Entertainments postpaid for 15c. Catalogue FREE. 
HINTS PUBLISHING CO., 53 Bible House, New York 











indey e. dress the most reliable coin dealer, 
W. von Bergen, Scollay Sq., L. H., Boston, Mass. 





WORKING GLOVES FOR WOMEN 
AUTOMOBILE GLOVES FOR MEN 


Used in all kinds of housework, 
sweeping, clothes- 
hanging, tending fur- 








nace, gardening, etc. 
DURABLE and 
ROOMY. Protecthands 
and wrists. 25 cents 

per pair, 5 pairs $1.00. 
Sent prepaid. Guaranteed satisfactory. 


Fremont Mitten & Glove Co., 70 Wood St., Fremont, Ohio 





yessiee $7750 
INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETI WADDEY CoO.,2 58. 11th 8t., Richmond, Va. 















| KEITH’S MAGAZINE 
- on Building, Decorating, and Fur- 
nishing. 72 pages, illustrated with 
_ many Cuts of New Houses, Floor 
Plans, Interiors, by leading Archi- 
tects. Tells how to decorate, what 
to use. $1.50 year, on news-stands 
15c. Subscribe now and receive 
3 extra copies giving 150 plans. 
Keith's 192-page Seok =" Practical House Decoration,” — 00. 
M, L. KEITH, Publisher, 926 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn 





REDUCED RATES on Household 
Goods to or from Colorado, ©: 
Washington and Oregon. Write 


E. Qwivers, 854 Hamilton Court, Chicago 





—_— 








ont A eet nee antennas seen 


Vernet & © 
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twenty-one different kinds 
of jams, jellies and preserves— 
made from pure granulated sugar 
and the finest fruit the market 
affords. They are as clean as 
if put up in your own kitchen, 
and absolutely pure, without a 
trace of preservative of any kind. 


Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon and Beech 
Nut Sliced Beef, like the Conserves, 
are packed with the same care and 
cleanliness and with no preservative 
whatsoever. 


Beech-Nut booklet, edited by Janet 
McKenzie Hill, illustrated in colors, shows 
nine ways of cooking bacon, six ways of 
cooking beef, together with some illustra- 
tions of Conserves. ‘This booklet will be 
mailed upon receipt of 2c. stamp and your 
grocer’s name. 

All good grocers, butchers and provi- 
sion men sell Beech-Nut products. If you 
caame’ oF them, we will send twenty-four 
assorted jars, express prepaid east of Chi- 
cago and north of Richmond, $4.00; other 

points east of the Mississippi, $4.50; 
west of the Mississippi, $5.00. Only 
one order to a person. 


Beech-Nut Packing Co. 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 








STICKNEY & POOR'S 


—Mustard— 


Is manufactured in the most complete 
mustard plant in the world. It is cleaned 
in three different ways before it enters the 
real processes of man- 
ufacture. Only the 
best and brightest 
mustard seed is used. 
The product is han- 
died almost entirely 
by machinery and 
under the direction of 
careful, experienced 
workmen. We do 
not use any artificial 
coloring. 

These things ex- 
plain the absolute 
purity and superior strength and flavor 
of “STICKNEY & Poor’s” Mustard. 





Ten Cents at your grocer’s 
If he does not keep it send us fourteen 
cents in stamps for a full-sized can. 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO. 














182 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Founded 1815 
AWAY Tires 
derful new 
flat iron cleaner and waxer 
; if your dealer doesn't sell 
it— Just ask him, then write us, enclosing 2-cent stamp. 


To introduce 
quickly 





a i * 


= ill lg 


HONEYCOMB ifzéx 
WAXER and CLEANER 


Both waxes and cleans atone stroke. See the holes? Any dirt 
or starch is scraped off and drops through, while the indestruc- 
tible, corrugated * comb,” which is saturated with our special 
refined wax, prepares the iron for the finest work. Makes 
IRONING A PLEASURE. Lasts for months, but 
pays for itself each week in time saved. Cheaper than ordi- 
nary form of wax and better in every way. Ask your dealerat 
once. Ifhe doesn't sell the ‘‘ Honeycomb,” send us his name 
with a 2c. stamp and you will get tle waxer by return mail. 








CHAS. C. BONAR & CO., Dept. L2, Evanston, Il. 


“A smooth iron makes a happy laundress.’ 





A COOKING CLASS 
FOR CHILDREN 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


F' JR our second lesson we will 
try a dainty little luncheon 
for six. 

Clear Tomato Soup 
Olives Celery 
Omelet Peas 
Waldorf Salad Wafers 
Mock Charlotte, Custard Sauce 


Before beginning read care- 
fully tlie recipes, collect the 
utensils and materials; see that 
the fire is in good condition. 
Make the dessert and put it 
aside to cool. Two other little 
girls will be making the salad. 

DRAW BY ANNA S. WICKS Arrange the table, get out all 

the necessary dishes for serving: 
a long platter forthe omelet; bouillon-cups or large 
coffee-cups for the soup; a round or oblong dish for 
the dessert with small saucers. Arrange the crofiitons 
that are to be served with the soup and the wafers 
for the salad, and put them on a side-table. Put 
the omelet-dish, and the plates upon which the 
omelet is to be served, to heat. All the other dishes 
willbecold. The soup can be made some little time 
before and the peas are heated in the cream sauce, 
The omelet must be made last. It may be made, 
however, before you sit down to the table, and either 
put at the oven door or over hot water for a few 
minutes to be kepthot. Arrange to haveeverything 
hot or ready to serve at the same time. Have your 
bread and butter on the table. Fil] the glasses with 
water. The soup may be dished in the kitchen and 
carried to the table in cups. The omelet will be 
served from one end of the table, and the salad 
carried in on plates. The dessert will be served 
from the other end of the table, having one little 
girl act as host and the other as hostess. Thecelery 
and olives should be put on the table before lunch- 
eon is announced. 


To Make Clear Tomato Soup 

UT one can of tomatoes, a pint of water, a 

slice of onion, a bay leaf, a teaspoonful of salt, 
a saltspoonful of pepper and a saltspoonful of mace 
in a saucepan over the fire. Cook for fifteen 
minutes and add two level tablespoonfuls of butter 
rubbed to a paste with four level tablespoonfuls of 
flour. Stir until boiling; strain through a sieve, 
reheat and serve withcrofitons. To make crofitons, 
butter slices of bread and cut them into dice. Put 
these in a pan in the oven; watch them carefully 
until they are a golden brown, 


A Good Plain Omelet is Hard to Make 


N OMELET is really a very difficult thing to 
make, and everything must be got ready before 

it is made, as it should go at once tothetable. Break 
six eggs into a bow]; beat them until well mixed, but 
not very light; add six tablespoonfuls of warm 
water, a very little pepper, a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, and a teaspoonful of melted butter. 
Put a tablespoonful of butter in a perfectly smooth, 


| shallow frying-pan; when it has melted, not 


browned, turn in the egg mixture, and dust over it 
a level teaspoonful of salt. Stand the pan over the 
fire, and as soon as the egg congeals in the bottom 
of the pan lift the omelet with the spatula or limber 
knife, and let the soft portion run underneath; 
shake the pan to keep the omelet loose, lifting it 
until the omelet is set orsolid. Then fold over the 
half next to the handle of the pan. Have readya 
heated platter, turn out the omelet on the platter, 
and pour around it the peas. 


Creamed Peas 

UT two level tablespoonfuls of butter and two 

of flour in a saucepan; warm just a little; mix 
until smooth; add one cupful of milk; stir until 
boiling. Open a can of peas; turn them into the 
colander and pour over a little cold water; drain, 
turn them into the cream sauce; add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and stand them on the back of the 
stove to heat. 


Good Recipe for Waldorf Salad 


UT enough tender celery to make a cupful. 

Cut off the tops of six pretty red apples and 
with a spoon scoop out the inside; chop fine and 
mix it with the celery; wrap both in a damp cloth 
and put them in the refrigerator to make tlie celery 
crisp and to prevent discoloration of the apples. 
Throw the shells of the apples intocold water. Put 
the yolks of two eggs in a clean, cold soup-dish; 
beat them a little with the fork; add a pinch of 
salt, not more than half a saltspoonful, and eight 
tablespoonfuls of olive-oil, half a teaspoonful at a 
time. Stir carefully all the while until you have a 
thick, custard-like dressing. Addatablespoonful of 
lemon juice and mix it with the apple and celery. 
Fill into apple shells. Stand each on a pretty 
little mat in the centre of the plate and put them in 
the refrigerator until wanted for use. 


Mock Charlotte 


OISTEN two level tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 

with four tablespoonfuls of water. Addacup- 
ful of boiling water and half a cupful of sugar. 
Stir over the fire until the mixture boils, then pour 
it slowly into the well-beaten whites of two eggs. 
Add the grated yellow rind and the juice of half a 
lemon, and turn at once into a mould and stand in 
the refrigerator. Put a pint of milk in a double 
boiler. Beat the yolks of the two eggs with four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar until light; add a little of 
the hot milk; then turn them back into the double 
boiler; cook for just a minute. Take from the 
fire, add a teaspoonful of vanilla, and put it ina 
very cold place. 

When eggs are very high in price omit the cus- 
tard sauce, and serve the pudding with plain cream 
or orange sauce. Grate the yellow rind of two 
oranges into half a cupful of sugar, add half a pint 
of water and boil for five minutes. Moisten a level 
tablespoonful of cornstarch in four tablespoonfuls 
of cold water; add to the hot syrup; boil for five 
minutes and cool. When cold add the juice of 
the oranges. This sauce is also very nice for hot 
puddings. 


The Way to Make Croutons 


HERE is quite an art in making good crofitons. 

Do not fry them; they are greasy and indigest- 
ible. Nor must you spread them heavily with 
butter. Cut stale bread into slices half an inch 
thick. Trim off the crusts, cut the slices into cubes 
of half an inch, put them in a pan and toast slowly 
in the oven until crisp to the very centre. Shake 


| frequently. 











You Must Cook 
It Right! 


You have never tasted its rich, 
natural wheat flavor, or realized its 
oP Jb lelet mmr: bale@mrheljaalal Mmener tliat.) 
in fact, you have never really eaten 
Pettijohn, unless you have cooked 
it right. 

To get the whole of its delicious, 
rich, nutty flavor, you must follow 


these four simple rules: 


Always use a double 
boiler. 


Have water’ boiling. 
| Dlematelarieb wm aelllcmcele) abate 


'OeTe} amaeleymelel' sel h amas 4 etm 
minutes. 


Read directions on package. 





ALL WHEAT GOOD TO EAT 


ettiyohn 














Are You in 


Search of Health? 


Where can you find it? 
cold climate? 
Warm Winter 


Is it in a warm or 


weather is attractive ~ but 
delusive. You want flowers, palms, luxurious 
growth —but you need, too, the stimulus of 
cold, invigorating, dry air. 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium provides both. 
Under skillful and wise direction, patients are 
allowed to enjoy the keen, cool, crisp oxygen- 
laden air of mid. winter, combined with highly 
nourishing, easily digestible foods, massage, 
electricity, baths and other Sanitarium methods. 
Every known method for the education of the 
invalid in the search for health, is provided at 
the Sanitarium. Two hundred trained nurses. 


And the invalid is always comfortable. Inside 
the Sanitarium no Winter exists. An artificial 
climate — 70° F., during the day, 60° F. at night 
with 9,000 cubic feet of pure air per hour all 
the time for every guest. 


Summer in Winter at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium 


A mammoth gymnasium for exercise; two 
great swimming pools; «a grand solarium; in- 
genious mechanical exercise machines; and a 
great palm garden in which the patient may 
easily imagine himself in a tropic clime as he 
sits cosy and warm under a great palm or 
banana tree rising 20 feet above his head. 

And life is never dull at the Sanitarium. No 
dull routine. Every hour there is something to 
be done that is health helping. With rare ex- 
ceptions, improvement is felt from the very 
first. Our booklets “ Where Should an Invalid 
Spend the Winter” and “The Way Out” tell 
more. Write for them. 


The Sanitarium, (Fortieth Year) 
Dept. 215, Battle Creek, Mich. 














RISING SUN 


STOVE POLISH 


IN CAKES 


Makes the Stove 
a Thing of Beauty 


eck Pacis 5S eee 


Gives a brilliant and 

durable lustre with- 

out caking on the 

iron or pitting the 

surface SS the metal. 
IN PASTE FORM 


SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH 
MORSE BROS., Props. Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 











Val Within 
4 this jar 


there is more of the real 
substance of beef—and a 
higher quality of beef — 
than in any other Meat 
Extract jar of equal size. 








It MUST have THIS signature 


in blue, or it’s not genuine. 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


Extract of Beef 


PROBLEMS 
OF YOUNG MEN 


The editor of this column — which will appear not regularly 
but from time to time — will endeavor to answer such prob- 
lems of young men as may be of interest to all of them. 
Address all such questions to the Editor of “ Problems of 
Young Men,”’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


The Real Value of Influence 


nl How far is influence 
valuable in getting a 
young man his business 
position ? L. D. 


The most that influ- 
ence can do is to secure 
a mere hearing for a 
young man. That is 
all. After that it rests absolutely with him. If he 
fails an influence that would strive to keep him ina 
position is neither worth having of itself, nor worth a 
snap of the finger to the man himself. ‘The young 
men who amount to anything in business have a 
way of finding their own openings. That is not 
easy, of course. But if it were the game would not 
be worth the candle. A thing easily got is rarely 
worth having — almost never. It is the thing that 
comes hard that is worth the effort. And the 
harder it is the more it is worth. The young man 
most likely to succeed is he who resolutely makes 
up his mind exactly what he wants to do, then 
goes ahead straight to do it, asking odds or help 
from no one. Self-help is always the best help. 





A Wife’s Excellent Point of View 


Does not my wife lay too much emphasis upon 
inconsequentials when she constantly insists, in the 
case of our son just entering professional business, 
upon an absolute regard for the daily shave, clean 
linen and neatly-blackened boots ? AU. 


Not at all; it is an excellent point of view. A 
man’s personal appearance in business is not an 
** inconsequential,’ but a very important factor in 
his career. Aside from the effect on a man’s own 
feelings and on his work which a careful toilette 
always exercises, there is such a thing as the in- 
tiuence of ‘* outward semblance’’—an unconscious 
impression created by personal appearance. An 
unkempt appearance rarely goes with good work, 


The President as a Type 


Am I not right, as a teacher of young men, to 
counsel them to model their lives after that of 
President Roosevelt? In other words, is he not an 
excelleat type ? HENDRIK. 


So far as President Roosevelt’s ideals and princi- 
ples are concerned, yes, but no further. ‘That is 
all any young man can extract from the life of a 
successful man. ‘Then must come the development 
of his own individuality, the bringing into action 
of his own methods, the carrying into effect of his 
own ideas. It is one of the strongest characteristics 
of the President that he is always himself, never 
some one else. So any blind or general modeling 
of one life after another is wrong, because it is stul- 
tifying to individual endeavor and does not bring 
into play the individual qualities of mind and heart 


that in some cases may be greater than those of the 


man patterned after. 


A Fair Tip to a Waiter 


What is a fair tip to give to a waiter, please? 
mS. 


A tip is a gratuity, a present, so there is no 
question of fairness about it. But, on general prin- 
ciples, ten per cent. of the amount of the restaurant 
check is ample —that is, ten cents for a dollar or 
less, twenty cents on a two-dollar check, etc. 


Courtesy Should Apply to All Classes 
A friend of mine always raises his hat to any of 
the maids in his household if he meets them on his 
grounds or elsewhere. Is not this a little far- 


fetched ? CHARLES B. 
Why is it ‘‘far-fetched’’?? Is not a maid a | 
woman? An employer would raise his hat to his | 


stenographer if he were to meet her on the street, 
would he not? Why do otherwise with his maid? 
Besides that, a man uncovers his head to her be- 
cause she is a woman and not because of her station. 


It is a pretty poor sort of man who considers posi- | 


tion in his tokens of respect to women. 


The Small or the Large College 


Have not the large colleges actually more to 
offer to a young man than the smaller ones or the 
State Universities ? Essex. 


Not to the right young fellow: He doesn’t stop 
to figure on the size of the college: he goes to the 
college that is possible to him, rolls up his sleeves 
and starts to work to get everything he can out of 
its curriculum and its professors. When the ques- 
tion of the comparative size of two colleges enters 


| the mind of a young man it is pretty sa‘e for him 








| hammered copper pail. 


to pick the smaller of them. 


The Best Start for a Youn Man 


Your magazine is quoted as saying that ‘* to be 
born poor is the finest thing that can happen toa 
boy.’? What was meant there? Roy. 


‘the remark was made apropos of the general 
false notion that poverty is a hindrance to a young 
man’s rise. We said that poverty is the greatest 
stimulus that can be put back of a boy to bring out 
everything that is in him in the shortest possible 
time. Not that out of riches nothing good can 
come: given two boys, one born of rich and the 
other of poor parents, both with the right blood in 
them, and both will come to the surface, for you 
can’t keep cream from rising to the surface of milk 
whether you put the milk in a tin bucket or a hand- 
But the poor boy will have 
the greater propelling power back of him, because 
from the very first he has to make his own way, 
and of that sort of experience the best men are bred. 


Young Men and Red Meat 





What simple rule can a young man follow as to 


the proper amount of red meat to eat per day? 
CHARLEs B. 


One of the best authorities on this subject puts | 


it in an easy and ‘*‘ rememberable’’ form: That a 


| piece of meat half the size of a man’s hand is 
| enough for any man’s daily nourishment. 


More 
than that is injudicious, and he is wisest who eats 
it at one meal — preferably the evening dinner, but 
never at breakfast. 
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Instantaneous 
Economical 
Hot Water 


Whenever you want it,as much as you want and cheaper than you get it any other way. 

The MONARCH Heater, without notice, puts on tap all the hot water you can 
use. No matter what quantity you draw the temperature is always the same. 
instant you shut off the water you shut off the expense. 

You can get a hundred gallons of hot water with artificial gas for ten cents, or 
You do away with water backs and with coal altogether, 


with natural gas for two cents. 
if you are wise. 


ical improvement. 





it be a cupful or a tubful. 


without it. 


Every possible requirement is provided for in dozens of models. 
models for kitchen or bathroom only—called MONARCH Juniors. 


one year. 


Bathing, shaving, hot water bags in the middle of the night, the baby’s bottle, 
housework, laundry—for all hot water purposes the MONARCH Heater is an econom- 
It is a luxurious method of saving money. 

Where you now wait for hot water, and pay for more than you get, the MONARCH 
Heater makes all you want without waiting, and you only pay for what you use, whether 
It can be connected in a few hours, wherever there is gas. 
It is easily adjusted, and goes in the cellar out of the way. 


The 





You cannot afford to be 


We have smaller 
Guaranteed for 


The Lion’s head, cast in relief, is on every genuine MONARCH — beware 


of unsatisfactory, expense-running substitutes, 


SEND TO-DAY for our free book of particulars ‘‘ HOME COMFORTS.” 


It tells you explicitly, sim- 


ply, just how every statement we've made is but a mild claim for a heating invention that'll make easier 
all the hot water work you do and make possible other work that you can't do without a MONARCH. 


MONARCH WATER 


1304 RIVER AVENUE 
\¢ NO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


9 os ee 























[Sr 
LS” 
(10c. Pocket Tins) 


Relieves Chapped Hands, 
Rough Skins, Etc. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
Or by mail on 


Ai 4 +z 863 Broadway 
in silver or stamps = ——-Z—— New York 


receipt of price 














Introducing 
the 
Original 


Ea 


There is only one genuine 


Hartshorn 


Shade Roller 


You will know it by the script signa- 
ture of STEWART HARTSHORN on the 
label. It is there for your protection. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


The Improved Hartshorn requires 
no tacks. 



























shoe tree which holds the shoes so they 
may be polished while seated. No dirt 
can escape to muss upthe room. The 
“‘Valet"’ Chair saves the clothes and from 
50c to $1.00 a week. Mace in 
all woods to match other chamber 
furniture. Ask for catalogue showing 
different designs in natural colors. 


Hardesty Mfg. Co., Dept. D, Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
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Your Photo on a Cushion Top 


What can be prettier or more 
appropriate for a gift than a 
picture of yourself, your sweet- 
heart, or a kodak picture 
enlarged of some person or in- 
cident on a cushion top for a 
fancy cushion? 

Wouldn’t you like a picture 
of the baby on a cushion top 
for yourself 

We make them 20 x 20 inches 
on any color silk, satin or linen, 
reproducing perfectly and life- 
like in life size from any photo 
you send us. 

They can be washed and ironed 
and will not fade, as we photo- 
graph directly on to the fabric. 


| Write today for free bouklet of designs for fancy photo cushions. 





| 





JAP PHOTO CUSHION CO., Dept. S-2, Cleveland, O. 
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QUGH "RATS Unbeatable | 

Rouen 7 

Exterminator 


Rough on Rats kills them. 








Tay utd 





WHY FEED RATS? 


Being all poison one 15c. box will spread 
or make 50 or more little cakes that will kill 50 or 


more rats and mice. Experience has demon- 
strated it the most effective of all exterminators 
of ROACHES, ANTS and BED BUGS. 15¢c, 25¢. 


Fools the Rats, Mice and Bugs, but never disappoints or 
fools the buyer. Always <ioes the work and does it right. 


E. S.WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N.J., U.S.A. 


DO NOT STAMMER 


Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
LL. D., New York; Rev. Russell H. 
Conwell, D. D., Grace Baptist Church, Phila. ; 
heartily endorse the 


Philadelphia Institute — 
The Pioneer Stammering School 


Illus. 80-p. book free. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Pres't and Founder. 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 

















BE A RAILROAD MAN 
and earn from $60 to $125 per month 
We teach you by mail for position of 
Brakeman or Fireman 


Our instruction is thorough, endorsed by rail- 
road officers, and qualifies you for immediate 


and profitable employment. Instructors are 
all experienced, practical railroad men. Write 
for catalog 161. Begin study at once. 


WI Wenthe Ry. Corr. School, Freeport, Ill. 








THE NEW STANDARD 


Incubators from $5.00 up 
Brooders from $3.75 up 
Fully Guaranteed. Send for FREE 
Catalog. New Standard.Incubator Co. 
Ligonier, Ind., Box 77 








Your Money back if you want it _ 
. buys a full 2-ounce box of VANILLA 
LEMON, ORANGE OR Spice CRYSTALS 


i 0 To be had at your grocer or by mail 
THE BUTLER CO., 102 Beekman Street, New York. 


Warranted to hold full flavor in cooking 












The 
Most 


Cushion of the Heel. 





Comfortable Shoes for Women’s Wear 
Are JULIETS, OXFORDS AND OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEELS” Attached 


G2 This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic 
A suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber 
Heel that Will Not Slip on Wet or Polished Surfaces. 
not, write us, sending his name, and we will make it easy for you to get them. 


PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEEL CO., 19 Lincoln Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Your dealer has them. If 
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Bro-man-gel-on is the original and 
the one perfect Dessert Jelly — 
you'll like it. It’s so wholesome, 
satisfying and pure. Easy to 
make— it's all prepared — you 
simply add water. 











One package makes enough deli- 
cious dessert jelly for the family. 


Flavors — Orange, Raspberry, Strawberry, 
Cherry mon 


10c size (light yellow package) 
15¢ size (pink package) 
AT YOUR GROCER'S 


The Stern & Saalberg Co., Manufacturers, New York 




















Present 
Style of 
Package 
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Clam Chowder 


When you would try a dish that 
wins favor on the first swallow, 
ask for Scarboro Beach Clam 
Chowder. Prepared by expert 
cooks; contains the choicest 
clams, pork and other ingredients, 
all in exact proportions and always 
rightly seasoned. It is the real 
clam chowder of Old New England. 





Style of 
Package 
soon 

to be 
Adopted 





Sample can postpaid 10c. Booklet free 


Burnham & Morrill Co. :oritend ate: 


Ask your grocer for Burnham & Morrill Co.'s 
Extra Quality Baked Beans and Paris Sugar Corn. 























) MOORE PUSH-PINS 


For hanging up CALENDARS, 
small . , posters, 
match-scratchers, tooth-brushes and innu- | 
merable other things without disfiguring wood or 
plaster walls as do tacks. No hammer ; You 
PUSH THEM IN WITH YOUR FINGERS. 
Made of STEEL and polished GLASS; strong and 
ornamental. Can be used over and over. Sold 
at stationery ,hhouse-furnishing, notion and photo- A 
se gg eens i a, per 
pac ° doz., or per of one 

[L-.+\\ doz. No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts. No.|/ 2 
+ <j) Moore Push-Pin Co.. 169 8. 11th St., Phila., Pa. J 
SS 


LAWN FENCE 


OOP A i 
> “eA ata ATA? : Many designs. Cheap as wood 
x Baars OK | 32 page Catalogue free. 
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‘ to Cemeteries and 
Churches. Address 

COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box 8 Winchester, Ind. 








YOUNG MEN AT THE 
MANOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


*** To me?’ said Hugh. ‘I am a Saxon, and, 


except that I love Richard here, I have not sworn 
fealty to any Norman.’ 

*** In God’s good time, which because of my sins 
I shall not live to see, there will be neither Saxon 
nor Norman in England,’ said De Aquila. ‘If I 
know men, thou art more faithful unsworn than a 
score of Normans I could name. Take Dallington 
Manor, and join Sir Richard to fight me tomorrow, 
if it please thee!’ 

*** Nay,’ said Hugh. ‘Iamnochild. Where I 


| take a gift, there will I render service,’ and he put | 
his hands between De Aquila’s, and swore to be 


faithful, and, as I remember, I kissed him, and De 
Aquila kissed us both. 

** We sat afterward outside the hut while the sun 
rose, and De Aquila marked our churls going to 
their work in the fields, and talked of holy things, 
and how we should govern our manors in time to 
come, and of hunting, and of horse-breeding, and 
of the King’s wisdom and unwisdom: for he spoke 
to us as though we were in all sorts now his 
brothers. Anon a churl stole up to me—he was 
one of the three I had not hanged a year ago — and 
he bellowed, which is the Saxon for whispering, 
that the Lady AZlueva would speak to me at the 
great house. She walked abroad daily in the 
manor, and it was her custom to send me word 


| whither she went, that I might set an archer or two 
| behind and in front to guard her. Very often I 


myself lay up in the woods and watched her also. 

‘*T went swiftly, and as I passed the great door 
it opened from within, and there stood my Lady 
fElueva, and she said to me: ‘ Sir Richard, will 
it please you enter your Great Hall?’ Then she 
wept, but we were alone.” 


ox 


The Knight was silent for a long time, his face 
turned across the valley, smiling. 

**Oh, well done!”’ said Una, and clapped her 
hands very softly. ‘‘ She was sorry, and she said 
so.”’ 


** Ay, she was sorry, and she said so,’ said Sir | 


Richard, coming back with a little start. ‘* Very 
soon — but Ae said it was two full hours later — De 
Aquila rode to the door with his shield new scoured 
(Hugh had cleansed it), and demanded entertain- 
ment, and called me a false knight, that would 
starve his over-lord to death. ‘Then Hugh cried 
out that no man should work in the valley that day, 
and our Saxons blew horns, and set about feasting 
and drinking, and running of races, and dancing 
and singing: and De Aquila climbed upon a horse- 
block and spoke to them in what he swore was good 
Saxon, but no man understood it. At night we 
feasted in the Great Hall, and when the harpers and 


| the singers were gone we four sat late at the high 


table. As I remember, it was a warm night with a 
full moon; and De Aquila bade Hugh take down 
his sword from the wall again, for the honor of 
the Manor of Dallington, and Hugh took it gladly 


enough. Dust lay onthe hilt : Isaw him blow it off. 


| we thought the harpers had come back, for the Great | 


** She and I sat talking a little apart, and at first 


Hall was filled with a rushing noise of music. De 


Aquila leaped up; but there was only the moon- | 


light fretty on the floor. 

*** Hearken!’ said Hugh. ‘ It is my sword,’ and 
as he belted it on the music ceased. 

** € Over-Gods forbid that I should ever belt blade 
like that,’ said De Aquila. ‘ What does it foretell ?’ 

*** The Gods that made it may know. Last time 
it spoke was at Hastings, when I lost all my lands. 


Belike it sings now that I have new lands, and am | 


a man again,’ said Hugh. 

** He loosed the blade a little, and drove it back 
happily into the sheath, and the sword answered 
him low and crooningly as—as a woman would 
speak to a man, her head on his shoulder. 

‘* Now that was the second time in all my life 


| I heard this Sword sing.” 
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BRANCH STORES: 
New York, Chicago and Boston 
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(%) BOOK HOMES 


Our catalog shows you just how to 
plan a library, so that from its founda- 
tion to its completion, it will always 
possess the beauty of symmetrical 
proportions. 

It also explains why Globe-Wernicke 
“Elastic” Bookcases are preferred by 
fastidious people who understand how to 
select and arrange a library so that it 
reflects both good taste and refinement. 

Certain technical features, such as 
our patent equalizer which so governs 
the action of the door as to render it 
positively non-binding, as well as many 
other important details of construction 
and finish, are also fully explained and 
illustrated in this catalog. 

A copy will be mailed you on request, 
together with the name of our authorized 
agent in vour city who carries a stock 
of these goods. 

Where we do not have a representa- 
tive, we ship on approval — freight paid. 

Ask for Catalog A 104 


The Gluobe“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI 





AGENCIES: 
In about one thousand cities 
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** Look!’”’ said Una. ‘* There’s Mother coming 


down the Long Slip! What will she say to Sir 
Richard? She can’t help seeing him.’’ 
** And Puck can’t magic us this time,’’ said Dan. 
** Are you sure?’’ said Puck, and he leaned for- 


, ward and whispered to Sir Richard, who, smiling, 


bowed his head. 

‘* But what befell the Sword and my Brother 
Hugh I will tell on another time,’’ said he, rising. 
**Ohé, Swallow! ”’ 

The great horse cantered up from the far end of 
the meadow, close to Mother. 


They heard Mother say, ‘‘ Children, Gleeson’s | 


old horse has broken into the meadow again. 
Where did he get through ?”’ 

** Just below Stone Bay,’’ said Dan. ‘‘ He tore 
down simple flobs of the bank! We noticed it just 
now. And we’ve caught no end of fish. We've 
been at it all the afternoon.”’ 

And they honestly believed that they had. They 
never noticed the Oak, Ash and Thorn leaves that 
Puck had slyly thrown into their laps. 


NOTE—The third Kipling story for children, “ The 


Knights of the Joyous Venture,’”’ will appear in the next 
(the March) issue of The Journal. 


ox 


How to Help Children Behave 


By Harriet Ayer Seymour 





SUCCESSFUL teacher has hung in her | 


schoolroom a panel with the words ‘‘ Learn to 
Suffer Without Complaining.’’ She says that asa 
result she has fewer ‘‘ cry-babies.’’ Small children 
take to open moral suggestion more readily and 
less self-consciously than larger ones; and surpris- 
ing effects may be gained by a pictorial present- 
ment of the good qualities teachers and mothers 
would like to see developed in their children. 
Have printed — or illuminated if you like, after 
the fashion of the ‘‘ wall mottoes” of our grand- 
mothers — such words as ‘‘ Gentleness,”’ ‘‘ Truth,”’ 


‘‘Pleasantness,’’ or any others that suggest them- | 


selves: ‘* Gentleness’’ for the rude and heedless 


child, ‘* Pleasantness’’ for the fretful one, ‘‘ Kind- | 
ness”? for the selfish or quick-tempered; for a | 


dreamy, idle child some such suggestion as 
** Energy ’’ or ‘* Do it Now.”? 


Hang them on the walls of the schoolroom or 
nursery, and you will see that they have their | 
effect, an effect which you may heighten, perhaps, | 
by means of using pictures as an adjunct: for in- | 


| stance, a group of laughing children with the motto | 


| “ Joy” or ** Cheerfulness.”’ 








$10 WORTH OF 
LARKIN SOAPS and 
FOOD PRODUCTS 





anda 


$10 PREMIUM 
ALL FOR $10 








saves them much money. 





FREE — This handsome 

$10.00 Oak, five-drawer 
Chiffonier given with $10.00 
worth of Larkin Products. 


can possibly afford to give. 


quality. 








30 days’ trial. 
Send coupon today. Learn 


without cost. 
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VER three million people can tell you that Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing 
O Every time you buy $10.00 worth of Larkin 

Products, consisting of Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Coffee, Teas, Spices, Baking Powder, Extracts, etc., you get the saved 
expenses and profits of middlemen in a $10.00 Premium free. 
Premiums to choose from— everything a home requires— all please in design, 
workmanship and finish. Or, instead of a Premium, you can have another $10.00 
worth of Larkin Products, total $20.00 worth, for 
$10.00; a double retail value which no storekeeper 


Several hundred 


LARKIN PRODUCTS 
Standard of Excellence 


All users of Larkin Products declare their superior 
Our food Products are absolutely pure, 
meeting all the most rigid food-law requirements. 
A single order will prove their merits. We 
guarantee return of your money if 
goods are not satisfactory after 
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to save money easily and 9° 
furnish your home aes 
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ALWAYS HAVE 


Jell-O 


For Dessert 


So simple to make that a child can 
prepare it in two minutes. Simply 
add a pint of boiling water to a ten 
cent package of Jell-O and set to 
cool. Everything in the package. 


Enough for 6 people. 


‘* The Jell-O Girl’’ 


Every housewife will be interested 
and fascinated by the many delight- 
ful ways in which Jell-O can be 
made up with fruits, berries and nuts. 

We have thousands of recipes 
sent us by ladies who have success- 
fully experimented with Jell-O 
Desserts, showing its popularity. 
Many of them are beautifully illus- 
trated in colors and full directions 
given in the booklet, which we 
would like to mail you free. 

Jell-O comes in six flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Chocolate and Cherry. 

At grocers everywhere 10 cts. per package. 

Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. 


H'ghest Award, Gold Medal, St. louis, 1904, 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 


“A Kalamazoo - 


» Direct to You”’ 


You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 
=~ factory at lowest 
factory prices. 
Moreover, you get 
a stove or range not 
excelled by any in 
the world. We 
guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bank bond. 


We Ship On 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 


If you do not find the Kalamazoo exactly 
as represented, the trial does not cost you 
a cent. It will pay you to investigate. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 306 


Ail Kalamazoos are shipped 
promptly, blacked, polished and 
ready for use. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All our cook stoves and ranges are 
fitted with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking easy. 


















Oven Tvermometer 














A 
NURSE. 


MAIL THIS 2UPON 


THE Seavsaes SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dear Sirs: 5 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Please mail on +. booklet explaining your 
method of training by study at home. 
—,' for the practicing nurse or the 
gin: 
-— nts by physicians, nurses and 
ents 
Letters from hundreds of graduates earning $12 
to $30 weekly. Yours truly, 




























THE MAN IN THE CASE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


of the burnt woolen filled the kitchen. Neither of 
the two women spoke, until Mary Caroline said 

** God A’mighty!” 

‘**T haven’t slept very well,’’ observed Miss Dare 
slowly. ‘* You may bring me some coffee and 
something. After breakfast I 

She put her hand to her head confusedly. Ashen 
and carven, a blasted face looked upon Mary 
Caroline. _ Joan stood like a tree smitten of light- 
ning from Heaven in a storm that had hit nothing 
else. She was scorched to the roots, every leaf of 
her blackened, each twig of her dead. She had the 
aspect of the primeval things which accept their 
fate without a weak and weakening protest. She 
did not writhe. But the old servant did. Mary 
Caroline uttered herself as if a surgeon without 
anesthesia were moving a saw through her flesh. 

** Please don’t!’’ protested Joan faintly. ** Don’t 
mind it so, Mary Caroline. After breakfast I will 
— yes, after breakfast I will speak with you.”’ 

Mary Caroline, who had the tongue of a torren- 
tial talker, suddenly dammed it. Something of the 
dumbness of her mistress extended itself to her: a 
little, too, of the dignity. She received Joan’s 
rebuff without reply, and cooked her breakfast 
silently. This was ordered upstairs, and Mary 
Caroline found Miss Dare lying straight and still 
upon the bed, fully dressed. 

**T will bring the tray down myself,’’ said Miss 
Dare thoughtfully. She added a word or two about 
wanting to rest, but glanced at her breakfast with 
the eye of one who did not see it. 


ox 


Mary Caroline was pathetically pleased to find 
(when the tray came down) that the meal had been 
eaten heartily, after all. As soon as the dishes 
were washed Mary Caroline put on a clean apron 
and came into the library. It was still raining, 
and the three long windows of the large room were 
dripping and dreary. 
chair. Mary Caroline, without being invited to 
do so, took a seat on the sofa, and folded her red 
hands upon her white apron. She was the first to 
speak. 

** Well ?’’ she said, ** here I be.’’ 

** Mary Caroline,’’ replied her mistress without 
looking at her, ** I bave something painful — very 
painful — to say to you.’’ 

** Out with it then! ’’ said Mary Caroline. 

** T find it—hard,’’ parleyed Joan. 

** Has that fellow been a-hurtin’ 
in’s?’’ demanded Mary Caroline. 

** If you mean Mr. Ray ——”’ 

** Because ef it’s him —ef he’s darst to —hain’t 
thrown you over, has he?”’ 

** We will leave Mr, Ray out of the conversation, 
Mary Caroline. He has no connection with the 
subject about which I have sent for you to talk with 
me. It is quite another matter upon which I have 
— to speak.’’ 

** | ain’t so sure of that,’’ 
obstinately. 
somehow. 





of your feel- 


**T’ll bet the critter’s to blame for it 
Men-folks always de to blame for the 
sorrers of women-folks. It’s the natur’ of the 
critter. But there! If you’re sot on it, dearie, I 
won’t stand in the way. I'll make the best on’t, 
may the Lord have mercy on his sinful soul! The 
feller ken hold the cat’s cradle, if you find it more 
interes¢in’ than you do livin’ alone along of me. 
Don’t you bother your poor head, Miss Joan. I'll 
put up with the critter, someways or ’nuther. Seein’ 
you ask it of me — I swear I will is 

‘* But,’’ interrupted Miss Dare feebly,‘‘ I am not 
asking anything of the kind of you. Iam asking 
something a great deal harder than that = 

Joan paused and panted. 

**] am asking you, Mary Caroline, to leave my 
service.’’ 

Mary Caroline clapped her hands to her ears like 
one dashed deaf by the detonation of a cannon. 

** Marm?” 

** Alas — yes. 

** Me?” 

Joan nodded silently. 

** Ve leave you? Us that has been together — 
through everything — for eighteen years ——”’ 


ox 


Miss Dare leaned her head back upon the chair. 
She made no reply, and her silence affected Mary 
Caroline more powerfully than any speech or 
language within the etymology of the situation 
could have done. She wrung her hands and thrust 
them out before her, as if they had been facts. 

** Look! ’’ she said, ** how long they’ve done for 
you!” 

Then the old servant slowly sank upon her knees, 
and uttered these pathetic words: 

** 1 will put ice in his grapefruit! 
say a word about them late dinners. I'll take the 
seeds outen his oranges an’ never chirp. I'll do 
up his outing shirts — his bosom, if you say so.” 

But Joan sat perfectly still. Mary Caroline rose 
from her knees laboriously. Her cheeks and lips 
were now as blanched as Miss Dare’s own. 

** Mean this, do you?” 

Joan looked up stolidly ; scarcely a pulse of ex- 
pression throbbed across her face. Mary Caroline 
began to untie her apron and to roll down her 
sleeves. She started for the door. Joan moved 
her dry lips. 

‘ Where are you going ?”’ 

**T’m goin’ for one of them nervous doctors. 
You’re gone stark, starin’ crazy. Some of ’em liad 
orter see to you right away.” 

Joan smiled —she could not help it, even then — 
but it would have been easier to see her weep. 

‘* Mary Caroline,”’ she said distinctly, ‘‘ if you 
bring any one to the house you will arouse my deep 
displeasure. Otherwise we shall part the dear friends 
that we have been so long. I am quite myself, and 
I understand perfectly what I am doing.’’ ‘ 

Now Mary Caroline received the arrow full in 
the throat. It was as if she made one fierce effort 
to pull it out. 

**T won’t go!’’ she said, standing still in the 
middle of the room. 

“ Not if Iask you, Mary Caroline?’’ 

“God A’mighty!’’ repeated Mary Caroline. 
She twisted her head, and clasped both her hands 
upon her neck; as if she had been wounded in the 
jugular 

** Who’s a-comin’ in my place ?’’ 

** No one —- nobody — no person.’’ 

** He ain’t turnin’ me out for no darky butler? 
Nor no heathern Chinee ? ’’ 

‘** can only repeat,’’ returned Miss Dare faintly, 
** that Mr. Ray has nothing whatever to do with the 
matter. My reasons for this step are my own. I 








Dear Mary Caroline! Yes.’’ 


I won’t never 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 


Miss Dare was in the Morris | 


retorted Mary Caroline | 
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LOMO NENEER 








A CHILD 
CAN APPLY IT 


50c. 


Applied With a Cloth 


Works Wonders! 


Just think of it! You need nothing but a cloth 
and a bottle of Liquid Veneer to make the whole 
interior of your home glisten iike new. 
going over vour Piano, Woodwork, Furniture and 
Picture Frames with a cloth slightly moistened in 
Liquid Veneer, the same 
smokiness, 
away. 
stains. 
dusting day with wonderful results. 


By simply 


as in dusting, all dust, 
germs and dirt are instantly carried 
It also removes scratches, dullness and 
Thousands of housekeepers use it every 


Remember, it’s not a Varnish; there's no 
stickiness or muss, no drving to wait for. 
can apply it. 
even new surfaces, 
enormous when compared with the slight cost of 
for a large bottle, enough to renew the aver- 
age home. 
Furniture Dealers. 


A child 
Everything it touches is improved, 
and the money you'll save is 


At Grocers, Druggists, Hardware and 


Beware of Substitutes. 


Free Sample Bottle 


postpaid to anyone sending their dealer's name 


and address. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 


368 Ellicott St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








and methods. 





Products and 


requirements. 
Our booklet describing our full line— 


Jams, Jellies, Preserves, Soups, Ketchup, et« 
will be sent free to anyone upon request. 





We are pleased to show visitors our kitchens 


Demand Blue Label Food 


Insist upon having them. 


Your dealer may not now have them, but can supply your 


Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Meat Delicacies, 


Curtice Brothers Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


| \Blue Label Products 


are the result of best obtainable materials, 
handled in hygienic kitchens, under sanitary conditions, 
by skilled and experienced chefs. 


They are the synonym of goods par excellence. 

















Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





The Peerless 


Seasoning 


Butlers in the best families, 
chefs in leading hotels and 
cafés and all first-class cooks 
can tell you that Soups, Fish, 
Hot and Cold Meats, Gravies, 
Game, Salads, etc., are given 
a rare and appetizing relish if 
seasoned with 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Refuse imitations. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York, 






















Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments 


$10 to $20 
Saved 


Freight paid east of the 
Mississippi River and 
north of the Tennessee 
Line; equalized beyond. 


Your money refunded 
atter six months’ trial if 


CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


is not 50 per cent. better than others. My superior location 
on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled 
labor are cheaper and best, enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving of $10 to $20. Send 
for free catalogues of all styles and sizes, with or without 
reservoir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 628 Summit 8t., Toledo, Ohio 


(Practical Stove and Range Man.) 














STANIMER 


Our 200-page book “* — a oe Treatment of Stammering ”’ 
sent Free to any ad ‘SS Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit. Mich, 


















Write us today and get par- 
ticulars about the Savigny 
Water Color Outfitsandour 
full course of instruction. 


The Savigny Method 


teaches the use of water 
colors by the aid of plati- 
num sketches. Write for price of full course of 
instruction with special individual lessons until 
proficient, including complete outfit. 


THE SAVIGNY SCHOOL OF COLORING 
Studio F 4 Adams Avenue West Detroit, Mich. 











Handsome Souvenir Postals 


Just to show you the great difference we want you to try‘ ‘Floor- 
Shine ’’ Enamels — Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, 
Transparent. Send 10c. for sample can and we will send you a 
full set of handsome col--ed souvenir postals, free of advertising. 


Address Floor-Shine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PLA 


Natural JAP-A-LAC 
is the best varnish for 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


either old or new. It dries with 


a beautiful luster, and retains its 


brilliancy through wear and tear 
right down to the wood. Besides 
Natural, JAP-A-LAC comes in 
twelve colors. It is a stain and 
varnish combined, and rejuve- 
nates everything about the home. 


** You Can Do the Work Yourself ’’ 





Upon receipt of ten cents, to cover 
cost of mailing, and the name of 
your dealer, we will send, FREE 
OF CHARGE, to any point in the 
United States, a “4 pint can of 
JAP-A-LAC, together with inter- 
esting booklet and color card. 











Ask Your Dealer or 















For 
reg Making 
a Coffee 

on the 


Range 








Always insures delicious coffee, 
and by extracting the full strength 
and flavor, 


Saves One-Third. 


Coffee made in the 
‘Meteor’’ way is 
healthful—the 
grounds being 
high and dry and 
never boiled. 
For sale at all dealers. 












For sles < ize 
Making 100 styles and sizes. 
Coffee Send for Booklet No. B-1 
on the 


giving full particulars. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 
















Extremely artistic and singularly 


beautiful in its perfect harmony with 

simple furnishings and decorations. 
Cordemon is more durable than any 

4 othercarpet,nomatter whatits price,and 


costs less than any other 
durable carpet 


Made in mottled effects; 
serviceable colors. 
Don't let your dealer sell 

on seeing the red 















and plain, 

Can be reversed. 

you a “ just-as-good "’ carpet. 
triangle tag on every roll. 


money if not satisfied. 










Insist on 


Your dealer returns your 









If your dealer hasn't 
tt write tous for sam- 
ples and free book 
and we'll see that 
you get Corde- 
mon Carpet, 


Company 
Groveville 


N. J. 


Catalog of thousands sent 
LA 


FREE! FREE! 
Address 8AM’L FRENCH, 24 West 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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cannot explain them to you. I wish I could. I 
can only ask you—without any questions —to 
leave my house, and me.’’ 

** When ?”’ cried Mary Caroline wildly. 

** Today,’’ replied Miss Dare. 

Mary Caroline tottered to the door. 

**You can go to your sister’s, can’t you?” 
pleaded the mistress. ‘‘I shall continue to pay 
your wages just the same as usual —and your board 
—tor a year—two years — three — five — until I 
ask you to come back to me — if | ever do.’’ 

‘*What do you take me for?’’ groaned Mary 
Caroline. ‘‘ ’dstarvefust. No, Ithank you, Miss 
Joan— not so much as my week’s notice. I'll 
pack up and go tonight. I'll send Dexter for my 
trunk come Monday. Ken I stay long enough to 
clean up my kitchen an’ do my Saturday’s cookin’ ?”’ 

Joan turned her face away. It lay upon the 
cushion of the tall chair like a medallion of mystery 
carved with the chisel of pain. Mary Caroline 
stood a moment staring at it; then she shut the door. 


or 


The day passed as days do when there is death in 
the household, or partings harder than death. The 
two women exchanged but few words, and those of 
a quiet character. Miss Dare was acutely restless, 
and wandered about the house, to no visible end, for 
no obvious reason. Mary Caroline heard her in 
the attic, in the guest-room, up stairs and down. 
Once she came upon her mistress suddenly, in the 
hall, standing still and looking straight at nothing. 

‘* Why are you here ?’’ asked Joan sternly. 

And poor Mary Caroline shrank and fled. When 
she got downstairs she flung on her Scotch plaid 
golf cape to run out and find a ** nervous doctor’”’ ; 
but her purpose wasted before the prospect of Miss 
Dare’s displeasure. 

** If she only had some folks- ”? thought Mary 
Caroline. She enumerated Joan’s departed rela- 
tives with that poignant sense of her own helpless- 
ness which only an old servant who stands instead 
of family relationships to a willful and worshiped 
mistress can experience. ‘* Father gone — mother 
gone Harum dead—and her Aunt Mari. Her 
Uncle Amos travelin’ in some heathern nation. 
Nobody left the name of her but them Californy 
cousins —and she the way she is. It doos seem as 
if this was more’n one hired girl had orter tackle.’’ 

‘*T’ve set three loaves o’ white and one o’ 
graham,’’ said Mary Caroline at dinner-time. 
** ve roasted a couple o’ fowl an’ I’m b’ilin’ a ham. 
There’s four pies an’ a bowl of doughnuts. That 
had orter keep ye till her that comes after me — let 
alone its bein’ a him — gets round to knowin’ where 
anything is.’’ 

** Nobody is coming after you,’’ replied Joan. 
** It won’t hurt me to do a little housework myself.’’ 

** You pore creeter !’’ murmured Mary Caroline. 
** You pore disluded, misfortnit creeter !— I'd like 
to see ye at it,’’ she added grimly. ‘* Wouldn’t shet 
the door in my face ef I should make a party call 
some day, would ye?’’ 

** 1 should prefer —I am sorry to say it, Mary | 
Caroline —that you did not come.’’ 


Or 


At this mortal shot Mary Caroline gave up the 
field. Without a struggle she surrendered to her 
fate. For the remainder of the day she met it with 
a dignity not surpassed by that of her mistress. 
Joan felt that she was treated with the reserved 
forbearance and uncandid silence which one extends 
to a deranged person not legally under surveillance. 
For the rest of the time —it was now but a few 
hours that they remained together — neither affected 
the mask of words, 

Mary Caroline went about her work in massive 
silence. She scrubbed and swept, she baked and 
dusted, she washed and ironed, packed and wept. 
With the steel muscle and the passionate devo- 
tion of the old-fashioned and well-nigh extinct serv- 
ant, she crushed the labor of a week into the span 
of a day, even as she thrust the romantic worship of 
her life down into the caverns of her warm and 
simple heart, and locked it there like an idol for- 
bidden, which she would visit by-and-by. 

At five o’clock she came into the library to say 
good-by. ‘The southeasterly, having run its twelve 
hours’ span of life, had gnashed itself out at noon, 
and the afternoon had been brilliant and cool. 
The drops still strolled down the windowpanes, one 
seeking the others and multiplying slowly. Miss 
Dare was watching them without seeing them, when 
Mary Caroline entered the room suddenly, in her 
best clothes and fashionable hat, with the veil of 
spotted lace. Her face was disfigured by crying, 
but her eyes were now quite dry. 

** I’ve cleaned the back stairs,’’ she began, ‘‘ and 
the cellar and the attic, an’ all my closets. My 
room is al] done up. I’ve washed ye an’ ironed ye 
all I could, and I’ve brushed up everything only that 
sewin’-room with the extry silver we keep locked, 
I couldn’t find the key. I’ve left a list of the forks 
and spoons for that there darky butler. I’ve set the 
supper-tablefor ye. Dexter he’ll get my trunk come 
Monday. It’s strapped, an’ I brought it down the 
back stairs — he’s such a spindlin’ critter.’’ 

Mary Caroline paused. Both women had become 
very pale. Neither seemed able to utter the word 
for which both were waiting. 

**You’n me we’ve lived together for eighteen 
years,’’ said Mary Caroline at last. ‘* Death nor 
trouble hain’t parted us, nor wuss’n death. What- 
ever’s a-doin’ of it now, or whysomever, or which- 
somever is in store for ye— Miss Joan, you 
remember, thar I be.’’ 

‘* | willremember,” said Joan. ‘* Mary Caroline, 
if it should happen—if I should be blamed for 
parting with you, or for anything—I couldn’t 
expect you, I know, to feel the same to me?”’ 

She spoke something piteously ; it was the first 
symptom of weakness that had escaped her. 

‘¢ Death an’ hell will give up the dead as is in 
’em,’’? solemnly answered Mary Caroline, ‘* before 
I'give up feelin’ the way I’ve always felt to you.” 

Joan held out her unsteady hand. But Mary 
Caroline did not take it. Instead, she threw both 
arms around Miss Dare’s neck, and kissed her — 
for the first time in their lives. 

‘* Oh, my dear !’’ she sobbed. ‘* My dear!’’ 

Ww hen Joan lifted her face Mary Caroline was 
walking down the avenue with her little bag in her 
hand. She did not turn back. Martin Luther 
followed her, with a busy tail; he thought he was 
going to the post-office. But Mary Caroline sent 
him back. He came reluctantly, and did not 
trouble himself to seek his mistress, whom he 
seemed to have forgotten. Joan sat alone in the 
silent house. She could hear her own heartbeats. 
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Plush 


Send us your name 
at once, with 25c. 
to pay cost of 
shipping, etc., 
and we will send 
you this beauti- 
ful, genuine 
Plush Pillow Top, 
printed with ar- 
tist’s sketch of 
Maxine Elliott, ; 
Julia Marlowe, or o 
Maude Adams, ready 

for burning. 


Choice of old gold, 
tan, light green, 
dark green, or 
crimson plush. 
Size, 17x17 
inches. 
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Pillow Top Given Away 


Pyrography 
Heads — 


The newest idea in 


Pillow Art 


Same burned, $1.50. 
Only one Top given 
away to one address. 


| SPECIAL OFFER: Our $2.50 Outfit No. 97, $1.65 


Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, 
tions, all in neat leathe ‘rette box. 





clude, 


CHINA PAINTING 


Our new 68-page 
FREE: atalog illustra 

ting nearly 2,000 
different pieces of white china, 
also a complete line of ma- 
terials and supplies for china 
painting at the lowest prices. 
Write to-«lay. 
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Largest Makers of Pyrog 


, Rubber Tubing, 
Two pieces Stamped Practice Wood and full direc- 

Ask your dealer 

like it when you get it, then pay our special price. 


FOR BURNING ON PLUSH, WOOD, LEATHER, ETC. 
Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle 


Double-action Bulb, Metal 


or we will send it C. O. D. If you 
When cash accompanies order we in- 


free, our 84-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 
25c.), the most complete pyrography handbook published. 


WRITE TO DAY for 48-page catalogue, No. L55, 
ment No, L56, FREE. 
other designs stamped on articles of plush, wood 
and leather; also contains a full line of Pyrography 
| outfits and supplies, at lowest prices. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


160 - 164 West Jack B levard, Chica o “— - 
7 sna oa nts in the World. ° “das ——) 







in colors, and 24-page supple- 
Illustrates 1500 Gibson and 





ENG By 
BROOM:"4 DUSTER 





HE lightest, softest, most effective article 
known, for sweeping hardwood floors, 
cleaning walls and ceilings and (with handle 


detached) dusting furniture. 
scatters, the dust, and the soft felt will not 
scratch polished surfaces. Sanitary, handy 


and practical. 
50° 


We will give you name 
of nearest dealer, or 


It collects, never 


Retail price ans 
adjustable handle . 


If you do not find it 


on sale, 


write us a postal, will supply you direct. 








46 DUANE STREET. New Yorw. 


100 Visiting Cards 7: 50c. 


Aiso Business, siting Fraternal, Professional 
and Emblematic. We have cuts ai se le- marks and emblems for 
all railroads, lodges an fraternal societies. Monogram Station- 
ery. Wedding Invitations and Announcements. Samples Free, 


E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. 2B, St. Louis, Mo. 








UNCOMMON 
JEWELRY 


Silver Filigree Brooch, $1.25 
Silver Filigree Stick Pin, .35 
Gold Filigree Brooch, 6.00 
Larger Brooch, - 6.00 
With long Turquoise 

or Opal body, . 10.00 
Gold Stick Pin, 2.25 
Send for illustrated circular. 

ROBERT J. TAUPERT 


Maker of Uncommon ¢ Las Vegas, New Mexico 
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every part of any 
sewing machine, making 
each action point work just right 
Won't collect dust or gum or soil thread 
or goods like “so-called fish" oils. Even old 


SEWING MACHINES 


run like new, Cleans and polishes wooden case 
prevents rust on every metal part. Has thirty 
other household uses. Sample bottle and “ dic- 


FREE tionary’ free. Write, @. W, COLE co., 
143 Broadway. New York City. 
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ALENTINE POST CARDS. 


Remember your frienls. 10 beautiful colored Valentine 
cards, (sentimental or comics), for 25 Ten tine colored 
views of New York City for 25« Art anil Comic Cards. 
Samples and Catalogue for 5 cents in stamps. 


J.L. HEDDEN, Dept. L, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


IENNEN "S SoRArTED 





Alositive Relief 2) 
Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and ail afflictions of the 
skin. “A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth 
less substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Delightful after shav 

(the original). ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
Sample Free. on receipt of 25 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Get Mennen's 














Which Floor Do You Prefer? 


If the one to the right let us tell you how easily it is done in 
thousands of homes by the use of 


Grippin’s Floor Crack Filler and Finishes Vol 







Our improved method of fin- 
ishing all floors. Sanitary, 
simple and inexpensive 
Skilled labor is not necessary. 





BEPORR TREATMENT 


a GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Dept. 3 
Lit. toma Newark, New York State 


Write NOW Sor descriptive 
matter t 


\FTER TREATMENT 
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Heat the old 
home 


If your house is old and cold 
but home to you, there’s no need 


to leave the loved abode. You 
can easily make home home— 
make it more cozy than many 
modern houses—by putting in 
the comfort- yielding 


NMERICAN [DEAL 


Our book (free) explains why these steam 
and water heating outfits are more easily 
placed in OLD buildings than into new —whether 
on farm, in town or city. 

IDEAL Boilers end AMERICAN Radiators 
are put in without noise, dirt, inconvenience, — 
without disturbing house cr occupants — with- 
out removing old fashioned heating methods 
until ready to start fire in the new. 

No repairs — no rusting out — will outwear the 
building. Less care-taking than a parlor stove. 
Coal savings pay for the outfit. Absence of 
ashes and dust greatly reduce housework. 

Every ropm, hallway, nook, corner, floors 
made uniformly cozy, home-like for all—‘ ok 
folks” to great grand-children. Enjoy your 
home ALL over this winter—don't delay = 
write now! 

Sales Branches and Warehouses in all parts 
United States and Europe. 


NMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 25. CHICAGO. 
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INTAY 


Call on any druggist and get a large 
Crchoge of Sweet Pea Seed absolutely free. 

ou are not obliged to buy anything. 

I have supplied as nearly as possible, every drug- : 
gist in the United States. If your druggist should 
be out of the seed, send his name and address and I 
will send you a package direct, free of all cost. 
This seed is distributed with the compliments of 


RIEGER 


the California Perfumer 


“* Perfumes Made Wherethe Flowers Grow” 


Ask any druggist to let you sample that delightful 
new perfume 


Royal Cherry Buds 


If he hasn't it, send his name and address and I 
: will send you a generous sample free. 





CALIFO 





The fragrance and lasting qualities of Rieger's 
California Perfumes are the delight and pleasure of 
) thousands of refined women —as refresh! g as the { 
( morning air on a California flower farm. 

) Call on the druggist now before the seed is gone. j 


PAUL RIEGER, 181 First Street, San Francisco 
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New Pansies, Sweet Peas, Carnations 
5 phits,5 colors, 10 cts.; 5 pkts, Be. 


Did you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of Pansies side 
by side, each a different color? If so, you know that the effect is 
charming. Did you ever see Childs’ Giant Pansies, marvels in 
beauty and true to color? If not, you have not seen the best. 
Same with our new Sweet Peas and Carnations. 


As a Trial Offer we will for 10 cts. mail 5 Pkts. Giant 
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A SUNSHINE HOME 
FOR GIRLS 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 


VERY time I sit down to write 
b about Sunshine I find myself 
wondering which one of my 
many pet schemes shall I tell you 
about. Your responses are always so 
quick and generous it sometimes puz- 
zles me to know which shadewed place 
needs your assistance most. 

My heart just now turns with the 
greatest sympathy, perhaps, to the 
working-girl with very small wages — 
she who needs the ** lift’’ before she 
falls. When young I struggled along 
alone in New York myself, and, with 
others, often wondered why it was so hard to get the 
kind word or the lending of the hand that would 


mean just the *‘ lift’ necessary to give us the start | 


we were fighting for. Only today —and maybe that 
is why my heart is so full of this subject now —a sad- 
eyed girl of sixteen came into my office, sat down 


| by my desk, looked at me and then burst into tears. 








** Never mind,” I said, ‘‘ have your cry out —it 
won’t do you any harm —then tell me all about it.’’ 

**Oh, Mrs. Alden,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘I read your 
column in THe LApiges’ HOME JOURNAL in the 
reading-room across the street, and when I learned 
you were so near I just came to you, that’s all.” 

** Where do you live?” 

Then came another burst of tears. 

**] don’t live. I mean I gave up my room this 
morning. I was reading the ‘ads’ when I ran 
across THe Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL. My home 
is in Pennsylvania, and I came here hoping to work 
my way and study stenography —my money has 
given out and I can’t find work, and I do so dread 
to go home’’— another fit of crying left her quite 
hysterical —‘‘ I'll be nursegirl or anything.”’ 


It is to shelter just such a daughter of some fond 
mother that I want a Sunshine Home in this big, 
crowded city of Greater New York. 

We must have a Sunshine Home, and how is my 
One Kindness Club going to help? We are trying 
to rent a house with the privilege of buying; weare 


hoping somebody will give us a house outright, as | 


Mr. John G. Jenkins, president of the Industrial 
Home for Blind Men, did for the blind babies. 
But if we can’t do any better we shall rent a small 
place, and begin. So send me anything that will go 
in a Sunshine Home for Girls. Give me your sug- 
gestions, your advice. Remember, if we all “ lift’”’ 
together we can give a new start in life to the many 
young women who come to me in person almost 
every day in the year, not for advice, but for the 
deed that gives them a‘‘ lift’’ when they are down. 
That deed will be to take them under our care 
until they can be found employment, or their friends 
are communicated with. 

One of our officers has been appointed president 
of this particular branch of work, and just as soon 
as we have a roof over our heads she will take 
charge. She has promised to give her services for 
one year to superintend and direct the work. She 
will live in the Home as superintendent. 

As each girl gets work and is promoted and earns 
better wages she will move from the Home, that 
others may take advantage of the ‘* sunshine.” 
Our superintendent promises a reading and music 
room, a true home that the girl will love to come to 
every night after her hard day’s work is over. 
At all times they are to feel that the Sunshine Home 
is a home in every sense of the word. 


By the time you read this and send in your 


| contributions I hope to be able to tell you where we 





Pansies, SNOW WHITE, COAL BLACK, CARDINAL RED, PUKE | 


YELLOW, AZURE BLUE; also 

Five Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 cts., WHITE, PINK, 
SCARLET, BLUE, YELLUW; also 

Five Pkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks for 10 cts., 
SCARLET, WHITR, PINK, MAROON, YELLOW. 

A Booklet on Culture, big Catalog, and 


All 15 Phkts. for 25 cts. 


Will make 5 lovely rows of Pansies, 5 showy clumps of Peas, 
and 5 beds of Sweet Pinks that will bloom all summer in the 
garden and all winter in pots. 

Our Catalogue for 1906 — Greatest Book of Novelties, — Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 156 pages, 
500 cuts, many plates — will be mailed Free to all who ask for it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 





are located. ‘The rooms will be furnished as were 
those for the blind babies. Every article will be 
named in memory of somebody or by some branch 
or person who sends in the money to purchase it. 
As I write I can only report a storeroom which is 
gradually being filled with articles for this Home. 
‘There is one cottage set, which bears brass plates that 
read: ‘‘ Gift of Mrs. Cooper, a beloved Sunslhiner.’’ 
Two more beds are ‘‘ In memory of a loved one passed 
away,’’ and so each article will be marked as 
directed. One dollar and a half will name a chair, 
and furnish the brass plate. 

Oh, yes, we have a sewing-machine. That was 
the first gift donated. Just as fast as you send us 
anything or the money with which to buy it, the 
article will be purchased, and a brass plate put 
on it. We need sheets, pillow-cases, table-linen, 
quilts, but you can easily decide what to send 
when you remember that we are starting with a 
sewing-machine and three beds. So send your mite 
either in money, or a gift that will help in this one 
thing. Let us all ** lift’ together. 

If you have a daughter out in the world, meeting 
the kindnesses or unkindnesses as they may come, 
think of her and help me to extend the comfort I 
crave to by establishing this Home. If you havea 
sister struggling to hold her own in some great city 
like this, think of her, and join me in this One 
Kindness work, 

Address all such contributions to Sunshine head- 
quarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Another Place for Books 

WANT to thank you right here for the great num- 

ber of books that went to Kerrville, Texas, last 
November. Every day for a month this library was 
augmented by somebody’s ‘* One Kindness,” But 
now I am going to ask you to send your book for 
this month to the soldier boys. Chaplain George 
C. Stull, of the Eleventh Infantry, Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyoming, still calls for books — bound 
books for the soldiers’ library. He reports that the 
soldier boys are longing for something to read. 
They prefer standard novels. Address Chaplain 
George C. Stull, Eleventh Infantry, Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyoming, and put your own name and 
address as sender on the upper left-hand corner of 
th: package, that he may know whom to thank. 


A Scholarship Fund 
PERMANENT scholarship in Alfred Univer- 
sity is one thousand dollars. We have one 

young man there now on the international scholar- 
ship. This is his third year. 
canceling the debt of one thousand dollars. Our 
payments so far have amounted to four hundred and 
fifty-five dollars. How nice it will be when the One 
Kindness Club can say that through its efforts there 
will always be a boy or girl receiving a college edu- 
cation. Keep your mite-boxes always ready to 
catch the stray pennies for this purpose. We gladly 
furnish mite-boxes free from headquarters. 


Gradually we are | 
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If you grow them yourself—in your own garden. 
easily grow them and have flowers to cut a short time after planting —at 
the cost of a slight expense—and a little pleasurable and healthful work. 
We grow them through the difficult time—the baby age—and deliver 


os 






in your 
own yard from 


May to October—for the 
price of one florist’s bouquet 


By our method you can 


them to you two and three years old—ready to go ahead and grow with 


rose growers 


with directions for their culture. 


but slight care and live for years, producing hundreds of beautiful flowers 
that will give you much more pleasure than the ‘‘store’”’ kind. 
bushes and directions you cannot fail. 
little hothouse slips, results were almost always disappointing. 


With our 
3y the old method of planting weak 


Our beautiful new catalog “ Over the Garden Wall” is most valuable to amateur 
it tells all about our method 
culture and descriptions of all the new and rare kinds of roses and carnations 
Send for it to-day. 


HELLER BROTHERS, 901 S. Main St., New Castle, Indiana 


gives new ideas on garden rose 






It’s FREE, 











| Beautify 
| Your Yard 


Would you like to make your home-grounds 
the prettiest in your neighborhood ? 

We have a unique plan which will enable 
you to arrange a few well-selected plants more 
successfully than you could use twice the num- 
ber without the plan. No matter whether you 
have acity yard or large suburban grounds, 
the plan is for you. 


We have put the whole thing into a handsome little book 
called “ Beautify Your Yard." First we give you a plant- 
ing plan, with outline diagram, perspective view and keyed 
list of the plants required, showing location and arrange- 
ment of each. This is an average example, every detail of 
which is so plainly expiained by our landscape artist that it 
can be adapted to any size yard or lawn. We take up each 
yart of the yard in turn, tell you what to ape about the 
Coase, in shady and sunny places, along the walk, on the 
lawn; what climbers to use for the porch, etc.— not great 
long lists, but just the thing that long experience has shown 
will give greatest satisfaction — cost considered. 

Besides all this, the book is illustrated with beautiful 
views of places already laid out. 


$1 Book for 10c 


This is really worth $1.00, and will suggest improvements 
to your property worth many dollars. It shows you how you 
can save your plant money by spending it wisely. 

We've made the book he the benefit of our customers, 
and to introduce ourselves and our choice plants to others. 
Send 10 cents for it to-day. 


The Conard & Jones Co., Box A, West Grove, Pa. 




















OUR PLANTS, ROSES 
Vy 
NY 


Seeds, Shrubs, FRUIT AND 
ORNAMENTAL 
have been the standard of ex- 
cellence for over half a cen- 


i fff tury. You take nochances in 
Hi 
are quoted on high quality 
,. goods. ‘he best are always 
_——, most satisfactory in results. 
’ e mail postpaid Seeds, 
Roses, Plants, Bulbs, Vines, 
Etc., and guarantee safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction, larger 
in by express or freight. You 
will be interested in our extraordinary cheap offers of 
over half a hundred choice collections of Seeds, Plants, 
Roses, Etc. Your address on a postal will bring you 
our elegant 168-page Catalogue FREE. Send for it 
today and see what values we give for a little money. 
52 years. 44 greenhouses. 1200 acres. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. painssville onio 





TREES | 





buying of us as no fairer prices | 








Roses 


15 fine, healthy plants for 
your garden—5 American Beauties, «ue Baby 
Rambler, one new red rose ‘ Richmond,” and 8 
other fine and rare kinds, mailed to any home 
in the United States for $1.50. 


NATIONAL ROSE CO., 51 S. Park Av., New Castle, Ind. 


D.»sC.Roses 


are the best. A/ways on their own roots. Plants mailed to 
any point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. Over 
50 years’ experience. Flower and Vegetable sa specialty. 
A premium with every order. Write for 
New Guide to Rose Culture 

for 1906 —the leading rose catalogue of America. 116 pages. 
Mailed free. Over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them 
and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
































GARDEN GU A DE 

AND FLORAL 
Contains many new Premium Offers. You 
should know about Vick’s Violet King and 
Mikado Asters, now offered for the first 
time. Send ten cents and receive a packet 
of Vick’s Branching Aster in Six Colors, 
and coupon good for 10 cents on purchase 
of $1.00 or over from 1906 Guide. Send 
for the Catalogue anyway; it’s free. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
424 Main St. Rochester, N. Y. 











Ferry’s Seeds are best because 50 
successful years have been spent in 
their development —half a century 
of expert care in making them 
superior to all others. 

We are specialists in growing 
flower and vegetable seeds. 
1906 Seed Annual free. 
D.M. FERRY &CO., 
Detroit, 

ich, 


FERRY'S 
SEEDS 


Write for YOUNG’S 
S E E D B O O —eiciie ane 


garden until you get Young’s New Annual Cata- 
logue. ‘lhis great book contains a choice col- 
lection of vegetables, flowers, bulbs and plants; 
alsoalotof valuable information for the planter. 
W hatever other catalogue you may have, be sure 
you get Young’s. Write for free copy to-day. 
JOSIAH YOUNG, 11 Grand B8t., Troy, N. Y. 
















Wheeler’s SEEDS or‘.cusr 


Our superb 100-page Catalog de- 
scribes all that is newest and best 
in Vegetables, Flowers and Roses. 
It is Free; send for it to-day. 

For 10c we will send 5 large 
packets of our new giant-flower- 
ing Nasturtiums (all different 
colors). They are absolutely un- 
rivaled, They never disappoint. 

ELBRIDGE E. WHEELER 


12 Elm Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
You If you buy of 


Pan Good OEUELLIS Me whe 


Free, dainty seed catalog of choicest and rarest flowers. For 

6 cts. and addresses of two other flower lovers, I will send you 

also my Surprise Pk’t (500 seeds of 20 choice annuals mixed) 

and certificate for my 6th Annual Prize Contest for flowers 

grown from it. First prize $100, Catalog gives particulars. 
Write today. 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
3010 Aldrich Avenue 8., Minneapolis, Minnesota 








blooms from June until 


Baby Rambler Rose late frost. Write for our 
Free Catalog describing 
528 varieties of choice Roses, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees. 


QUAKER HILL NURSERIES, No. 8 Main Street, Newark, N. Y. 














EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our New Catalogue tor 1906—the mest 
beautiful and instructive horticultural publication of the 
day— 186 pages — 700 engravings— 7 superb colored plates— 
7 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 
50-Cent “Henderson” Collection of seeds, containing one packet each of Giant 
Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's 
New York Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato; and White Tipped Scarlet Radish ; in a coupon 
envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 


35 &37 CortLanot 
ST. New Yorux-City 
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Our Big Book of Plans 


“MODERN HOMES” 
(Regular price $1.00) Special Price 2 5 c 


Enclose 12c extra for postage. 
(Silver) 


This big book of over one hundred 
pages contains | 70 designs of practical 
homes built in frame, stone, brick and a 
few in cement, ranging in price from 
$400 to $18,000, showing floor plans, 
exterior view and approximate estimates 
of cost. The above cut is a fair sample 
of these designs, being a neat Colonial 
dwelling built over 300 times. 
Three good sized chambers and bath 
room on second floor. 

The book also contains many others 
on the same order—our aim being to 
furnish the best possible design for the 
least money. 

Full Blue Print Working 
Plans with specifications of the design 
illustrated, without change, 





Only $10 


If you have a design of your own in mind 
— write us your ideas —we will submit you a 
sketch for $5.00 worked into practical shape. 

We can plan your house no matter 
where you live — better, more accurately and at 
a less cost than any other architect. 


During 1905 we planned over 3000 houses 
in every part of the country. We can plan a 
home for you. Write us. At least send 25c 
and 12c postage for our book. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON 


Architects 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
201 Porter Block ‘ 
Established 1882 2 x1" 

Subscribe for Art in “Architecture, 


vi 
our monthly magazine, $/ peryear. D | 

Devoted” to Artistic Homes and rm : neue 
Home Furnishings. PORCH 

















(7. R-) Gee 


HE scientific 

dentifrice rec- 

ommended by up- 

to-date dentists and 

used by up-to-date 

people. Will not scratch the 
enamel nor tarnish gold. Whi- 
tens and preserves the teeth. 
Purifies the whole mouth. 





Send for sample sufficient for 
several days’ trial and prove its 
value for yourself. 











McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Dept. C 93 Fulton St. New York 



























ml of our record which extends to all parts of the civ- 
ilized world —the approval of more than a million 
housekeepers as indicated by the constant use of 


ELECTRO 


S Silver Polish 


ILICON 


Merit exceptional merit—has won this record. 
4 we not prove it to you? Simply send your 
ess on a postal. At grocers and druggists. 
Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 


ilicon Silver Soap for washing and pol- 
ishing Gold and Silver has equal merits. 15 cents. 4 


“ SILICON,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 






































WHAT SUNSHINE | 
HAS DONE | 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 


HE International Sunshine 
T Society selects the month of Feb- 

ruary this year for the summing 
up of what it has accomplished to | 
date. These facts, I know, wil] be 
read eagerly by all members of the 
society, and cannot help but prove in- 
teresting to all new readers of this 
department. It was in 1896 that the 
first branch of eighteen members only 
was organized in the old New York 
** Recorder,” ina room on the top floor 
of a high building in Spruce Street. 
The main object was to call together 


| a circle of workers ready to do a kind deed. This 
| circle was not to be bound with red tape so it could 


not act promptly and effectively. We wanted to be 
ready to lend a hand in time of need, determining 
to begin by doing the little things that help to make 


| life happy, and attempting larger undertakings as we 


grew stronger in numbers and the funds in our | 
treasury increased. 

In February, 1900, we began to think of incorpo- 
ration papers, and on March g we were duly 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York —the object of the corporation being to incite | 
our members to the performance of kind and helpful | 
deeds and thus bring the sunshine of happiness into 
the greatest number of liearts and homes. 


Sunshine News Goes All Over the World 


W5 WERE comparatively small in numbers till 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL gave space to 
our news, and now we are indeed a wonderful society. 
THE LApDIESs’ HOME JOURNAL goes all over the 
world and therefore carries the news of Sunshine | 
into every country, bringing an immense amount of | 
mail from readers of this publication to Sunshine 
headquarters. We have had in one day as many as 
seven hundred letters. Some of these are from per- 
sons offering to assist in the work; others tell where | 
sunshine is needed, and many ask simply to be en- 

rolled as willing workers in our ranks. Branches | 
have been formed in almost all of the foreign 


| countries —there are not many, but they are grow- 
| ing in number yearly; and the most encouraging 


| of the impossibility to keep in very close touch with 





| more than 3000 branches, and an enrollment diffi- 


part of this correspondence is the fact that, in spite | 


the sympathizers at so great a distance, very few | 

of the circles that have organized have disbanded. 
From a little circle of eighteen that met in 1896 | 

we find ourselves in 1906 with a working force of 


cult to estimate, because of public schools, missions 
and Sunday-schools that have united. But we can 
reach through our enrollment of individuals, here 
at headquarters, and the enro]lment of branch and | 
State presidents, more than 350,000 persons. 
It would take pages to itemize the big things 


| accomplished, not to mention at all the smaller 
| 


things that have helped to make the world brighter 
and happier. There is one branch of Juniors, in 
the State of New Jersey, that numbers over 5000, 
and another one in Michigan that lacked only four 
of being 4000 when it sent in its last report. 

Four young men are now at Alfred University, 
sent there through the instrumentality of Sunshine. 
One scholarship is maintained wholly from head- 
quarters; that means hundreds of people interested 
in this young man’s education. 


How the Name Sunshine was Selected 

HE name was selected accidentally, simply be- 

cause I remarked one day that it took the sun- 
shine out of life if we failed to divide our blessings. 
This work was thereafter called Sunshine. Perhaps 
it does lack dignity, but it does not lack brightness 
and the power of penetrating into many dark places, 
where we can do good. 

February is one of the favorite months in the 
year for our Juniors. The boys all want to grow 


| up to be a Lincoln or a Washington, and patriotic 





parties are the program of theday. No unhappiness | 
can be drawn tothe attention of our Juniors that they 
will not immediately do what they can to remedy. 

One boy startled me the other day by saying, 
** Our society is just like putty, it is.’’ 

* Putty!” I said; ** 1 don’t think that’s very | 
nice, somehow.” 

‘*Well, that sticks together what nothing else | 
will stick. If we hadn’t lined Millie’s grave with 
flowers there would have been no flowers there, for | 
I looked and we took every flower that went to the 
grave, we did, and her grandmother cried like 
everything because we didn’t forget Millie. 

‘© Who found that little boy cryin’ in the back 
alley house?) Why, we did, and we got him took to 
the nursery. He’d been left alone there every day 
for an awful long time, and he’d been left alone yet 
if we hadn’t found him.”’ 

I understood then what he meant by his queer 
definition. However, boys don’t always work with 
such a perfect understanding. Once when I visited 
California I encouraged the children to support a 
cot in a hospital so that when a child was sick 
they would have a place to send him. Never dida 
band of children work harder to raise the money 
necessary. Some time afterward I made another 
visit, and was complimenting these Juniors on their 
great success when one little fellow, who had sold 
more tickets than anybody else to secure this cot, 
exclaimed that he didn’t go to meetings any more, 
that Sunshine was a fake, and that he was going to 
join the boys’ baseball club and give his pin to his 
sister. He was sullen and wouldn’t answer my 
questions for a while, and then with eyes flashing he 
almost screamed: 

** I sold more tickets for that bed than any other 
boy. I worked mighty hard, I did, but the whole 
thing is N. G. We have had that bed a whole six | 
months and nobody’s broke his leg yet!”’ 





The Badge Sunshiners Wear 


ANY persons have written asking if Sunshiners | 

wearabadge. Theydo. Itisashield on which 
are engraved the three letters, 1.5.5. The German 
silver badge, which we call our organization badge, | 
costs only ten cents. Then there is a fifty-cent | 
badge, gold and white enamel, which the Senior | 
clubs seem to prefer, but the children are mostly 
wearing the ten-cent badge. When a class has no 
badge the members wear the colors, a tiny bow 
made out of yellow and white ribbon. All orders 
for badges are promptly attended to if sent to the 
Sunshine headquarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Every Sunshiner ought to wear the badge; 
then we know each other no matter in what part 
of the world we meet. 
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Chairman 
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McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 





What Do Your Boys Read? 


Every mother of boys should know about McClure’s 

Magazine. The future of your boys depends upon what 

they are reading right now. No boy who is reading 
McClure’s Magazine can fail to know what graft means—in 
business or politics. More than that, he cannot help knowing 
that strong, honest men like Folk, Fagan and Jerome, have 
behind them the power for right which comes from informa- 
tion, courage and patriotism. 

The work of McClure’s Magazine has been that of a great 
national reporter. It has told things and so helped. It has 
let the light of day in upon evils that have been hidden, and, 
therefore, unmolested. 

Can a magazine do that and not be dull, you ask. Turn 
to the story of Mark Fagan, Mayor of Jersey City, in the 
January number of McClure’s (if you subscribe now, you 
will get both January and February), read it, and you will 
know what we mean by the inspiration of McClure’s. Is not 
that what you want for your boys? 

Read aloud the story of the school-boy life of Carl Schurz. 
It will help you and teach your boys. 

If you will place McClure’s Magazine before your boys’ 
eyes, or before your husband’s eyes, every month, you will 
be doing more to change bad conditions in this country than 
you could if you had a vote. 

A dollar is not much, but even if it is much to you, 
remember that the object is a great one—the object of placing 
before your sons a magazine which informs them, makes 
them better men, better citizens, which strengthens and 
inspires them to be the Jeromes and Folks of the future, 
or to work with them and support them. 

Send the dollar to-day. Do not put it off. Here 
is the coupon. You can begin any month. A dollar 
bill, a personal check, a postal note — any form 
of money you have —send it, and receive 
McClure’s Magazine in the name of the boy 
whom you expect some day to be a 
righteous guardian of the Republic. 


S.S. 


Co., 


61 East 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 













McCLurReE 


61 East 23rd St., 
New York, 

1 send you one dollar 

for McCiure’s Magazine 

Jor one year, commencing 

with the January number. 
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A tone of melodious beauty and 
an action singularly limpid and clear 
make the Packard distinctively 


- 
a piano for pleasure 
Artistic construction gives perma- 
nence to these musical qualities — 
classes the Packard among the fine, 
modern instruments of peculiar 
enjoyment in the home. 


Write for illustrated catalogue and 
plan of selling. 
No matter where you live, our special offer 
makes it practicable for you to own a 
Packard. Time payments if desired. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY 


Dept. ‘‘A,” Fort Wayne, Ind. 














The Keith Design, against 5 others from leading architects, was 
awarded first prize by unanimous vote of the Minneapolis Park 
Board and over 2500 out of 4000 voted for it without knowing the 
Board's decision. It is only one of 1200 tasteful, practical designs 
in our various books of plans as follows 





126 Studies of Sum. Ctgs. $1.00 | 134 Ostg. sees to$2000 $1.00 
119 Brick & Com'n Houses 1.00 | 163 to$2500 1.00 
28 Stables &2 Auto Houses 50,174 “ 3000 to$3000 1.00 
55 Dbl. Houses, Flats,etc.1.00 189 ‘“‘ §$3000to$4000 1.00 
76 Gotteoee less than $800 50 154 ‘“‘ §4000andup’d 1.00 


$800to$1200 50 


90 17 Model Schoolhouses 1.00 
136 Gets. $ 200 to $1600 1.00 


31 Modern Churches 2.00 


English Half-Timber 
Colonial, Spanish 
and Mission Designs 


is charmingly illustrated 
~ and described in W.]. Keith's 
beautiful new book, “ Historic Architecture for the Home 


Builder.” 264 pages, 127 illustrations, $2.00 (not a book of plans). 


Over 1000 plans 
for you to 


select from ! 
The Building of It. 128 
pages, illustrated, a practical 
guide so you can recognize 
and remedy ren work, 
thus supervising the construc tion of your own home, $1.00. 


THE KEITH CO., Architects, 





f 
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801 Henne ‘ ‘on. 
Minneapol ° 








IMPORTANT FACTS 
FOR COW OWNERS 


The mechanical Cream Separator has be- 
come a vital feature of every home dairy just 
as of every butter factory. 

Its use means much more and much better 
cream and butter, as well as saving of water, 
ice, time and room. 

The difference in results is not small but 
big. Few cows now pay without a separator. 
Dairying is the most profitable kind of farm- 
ing with one. 

98% of the creamery butter of the world is 
now made with DE LAVAL machines and 
there are over 700,000 farm users besides. 

Send for new 1906 catalogue and name of 
nearest local agent. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 74 Cortlandt 8t. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















SHOEMAKER’S BOOK 


POULTRY 


AND ALMANAC FOR 1906 


There is nothing in the world like it. 
tains 224 large pages, handsomely illus- 
trated. A number of most beautiful Colored 
Plates of Fowls true to life. It tells all 
aboutall kinds of Thoroughbred Fowls, 
with life-like illustrations, and prices of 
same. It tells how to raise poultry successfully and how to treat 
all diseases common among them. It gives working plans and 
illustrations of convenient Poultry Houses. It tells all about 


Incubators and Brooders 


It gives fuil instructions for operating all kinds of Incubators. 
This chapter is marvelously complete and worth dollars to anyone 
using an Incubator. It gives descriptions and prices of Incu- 
bators, Brooders and all kinds of Poultry Supplies. In fact, it is 
an encyclopedia of chickendom and will be mailed to anyone 
on receipt of only 15 cents. Your money returned if not pleased. 


C.C.BHOEMAKER, Box 593, FREEPORT,ILL. 


It con- 








Have You a Dog? 


We will send Polk Miller's Great 
Book on Dogs; Hiow to Take Care 
of phen i hy Vest’s oo 

toa Dog, and A Yellow 

Dog's l Love for a Nigger (famous 

poem) all for 10¢. just to aciver- 

tise Bergeant’s Famous Dog 
jes. Address 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
834 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 





| delightful story will end. 


The Exquisite Beauty of | 








BOOKS FOR 
JOURNAL READERS 


VERY reader of Tue LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
may become the possessor of one or more of 
the following books without expense, and with 

very little trouble. These books are among the n:ost 
popular circulating today; ‘* The Masquerader,”’ 
for instance, has doubtless outsold ALL other books 
in the world during the past six months. The plot 
in outline is as follows: John Chilcote, member of 
Parliament, enormously wealthy, married to a beau- 
tiful woman, has fallen under the spell of morphine. 
One foggy night he collides with another pedestrian. 
To light their cigarettes a match is struck and each 
tinds himself looking into a face identical with his 
own. Next day it is agreed that, for a time, Chil- 
cote’s double, John Loder by name, who is unmar- 
ried, poor and obscure, but naturally brilliant, shall 
change places with him in Parliament, socially and 
in his home, the former disappearing from the 
world in Loder’s lodgings. On this foundation is 
built a most poignantly absorbing story. ‘The char- 
acters are intensely real, the situations intensely 
dramatic, and the two chief characters, Loder and 
Mrs. Chilcote, are wonderfully drawn, With the 
final chapter unread one does not know how this 
It is strongly illustrated 
by Clarence Underwood. 





The historical novel has met with so much pub- 
lic favor as to promise more of its kind, but of all 
that we have had, or all that we may have, few, if 
any, will be equal to ‘‘ The Crossing.’’ Noannalsin 
the world’s history are more wonderful than is the 
story of the conquest of Kentucky and Tennessee 
by the pioneers, and it is to the stirring times of 
those days that ‘‘ The Crossing’’ takes us. The 
book is replete with adventure and sentimental in- 
cident, and richly deserves its great popularity. 


** Beverly of Graustark’’ 
George Barr McCutcheon. 
picturesque story of intrigue and adventure, and 
contains as pretty a love story as may be met. 
Every chapter is filled with incidents that hold the 


interest of the most blasé reader until the last page | 


has been read. The beautiful colored illustrations 
are by Harrison Fisher. 


O WE could write of the other three books if we 
had the space, but we want to tell you how you 
may secure them. 


All That is Necessary 


Any reader of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL who 
will induce two of her friends to subscribe for our 
magazine may claim one of these books as a reward 
for the courtesy. The book will be sent, ship- 
ping expenses prepaid, immediately on receipt of 
the order. The only stipulations are that at least 
one of the subscriptions shall be new — for some one 
not now receiving the magazine from us by mail. 
The other subscription may be a renewal of one 
which has already been entered. Both subscriptions 
must be sent at the same time, and the book 
requested when thie names and money of the sub- 
scribers are forwarded. 





Following is a list of the books: 


THE MASQUERADER 
Katherine Cecil Thurston 


THE CROSSING 
Winston Churchill 


BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK 
George Barr McCutcheon 


OLD GORGON GRAHAM 
George Horace Lorimer 


THE SEA-WOLF 
Jack London 


THE PRODIGAL SON 
Hall Caine 


These bocks are all selling for $1.50 each, but they 
cost you nothing when secured in this way. You 
collect $1.25 from each of your two friends, send us 
their names and addresses together with the $2.50. 
Each will then be entered for a year’s subscription 
to THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, and the book 
selected will be sent you, postage or express prepaid. 


-—One Thing to Remember 


Please bear in mind that at least one of the sub- 
scriptions must be a new one, that both orders 
must be sent at one time and that your request 
for a book must accompany the subscriptions. 











Address your letter to 


THE JOURNAL’S Book Bureau 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


| 
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Economy. 





There are two of 
practicing economy. 

One way —consider price 
only. 

The other way — consider 
results. 

For instance! Those who 
consider price only are the 
ones who will buy a coarse 
scouring soap because it is 
cheap and not think of the 
“wear and tear” on the 


ways 


articles cleaned. They may 


save a few pennies on the soap, 


but lose dollars by having to 


is the latest book by | 
It is a fascinating and | 











buy new tins and kitchenware 
oftener than they should. 


On the other hand, those 
who consider results in con- 
nection with price are the 
ones who will use Bon Ami 
for all household cleaning, 
scouring and polishing, 
because it is the finest scour- 
ing soap made and “will 
not scratch’ or “wear 
out” any surface on which 
it is used. 

The cost of Bon Ami may 
be a trifle more per cake, 
but dollars will be saved by 
not having to buy new 
kitchen utensils or repaint the 
woodwork so frequently. 








Investigate 


Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 


It gives the prices paid for eggs and poultry 
week by week for the past three years. Tt tells 
how and when a hatch taken off each week in the 
ear could be mages »rofitably marketed. It shows 
10W you can make $2. 00 on a large winter roaster. 
It tells what profits can be made with each of the 
popular breads, and the costs of production. 
have helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubators and Brooders are 
used on the money-making farins. Itis my business 
to teach those who use them to do so profitably. 
Whether your needs are small or large, P will fur- 
nish, without charge, estimates and plans for a 
complete equipment that will insure success with- 
out your spending a dollar uselessly. 


Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 


3913 Henry Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 














A Free Book About 


INCUBATORS 


For your own sake don’t buy an incubator 
until you read our book. It is written by the 
man who knows most about incubating—a 
man who devoted 24 years tothe problem. It 
tells vital facts that you must know to buy 
wisely—facts you would not think of. It 
tells of Racine Incubators and Brooders, of 
course, but whether you buy ours or another, 
the facts are important. The man who writes 
the book made the Racine Incubator. When 
you learn what he knows you will want his 
machine, we think. The book is free— write 
today for it. Remember, We Pay the Freight. 


Athen 
RACINE HATCHER CO., Box 75, Racine, Wis. 


Warehouses: Buffalo, Kansas City, St. Paul. 

















“xX RAY, 


| Stove Polish 


A t. 7 S_— 
\t/ C= Trade-Mark. 


Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 
as paste or liquid polishes. X-Ray 


Dou a_quick, brilliant lustre and 
ES NOT BURN OFF 


FREE Sample sent if you address Dept. RB. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York 


























MONEY FOR WOMEN 
Learn Card Sign Lettering 


Neat, attractive, artistic, womanly home work. 
Only field not overworked. I give thorough, 
practical, personal instruction by mail and yuar- 
antee your success if you follow my instructions 
carefully. 
ent and prosperous. Easy terms. Write for help- 
ful FREE catalogue. Great field for men. 
CHAS. J. STRONG, President, 


Detroit School of Lettering, Dept. 25, Detroit, Mich, 


— FREE FOR ASKING 
An Incubator and Poultry 
of Plans for Incubators and ay 


COLUMBIA INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Box 5, Delaware City, Del. ——_—_____ 























| 





Start now and soon become independ- | 








BIG MONEY IN HENS 


You can make good money from poul- 

if you follow the plan that has made 
Millhook P Poultry Farm the greatest 
pure bred poultry farm in the world. 
All told in our new 128 page book 


“POULTRY FOR PROFIT” 
Pictures and describes all breeds; gives plans 
for poultry houses and full directions for feed- 

ing, mating and caring for fowls, with lowest 
prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, feeds and all 
Book free for 10 cents postage. 








supplies. 


J. WwW. MILLER 0O., Box 145, FREEPORT, ILL. 





cheaper than wood. For Churches, 
Lawn Fence, Lawns, Cemeteries. Galvanized Barb 
and plain wire direct to consumers. Catalogue Free. 


WARD FENCE CO., 280 Meridian Street, Portland, Ind. 


The Wooden Hen 


and 200 eggs will start you in a 
pleasing and profitable business 
raising poultry. Hundreds of men 
and women make good money 
raising chicks for early market. 
$1 2.80 Why not you? Write for free catalogue, 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 
inducements to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 


KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CoO. 
408 North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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ISE FOWLS FOR PROFIT 


and pleasure, It's easy with the 
Standard CYPHERS Incubator 
1906-pattern ; guaranteed to hatch More and 
Healthier chicks than any other. 90 days 
trial. We'll start you right. Complete outfits 
for dooryard or farm. Complete Catalogue 
and Poultry Guide 228 pages (8x11) Free if 
you mention this magazine and send name of 
two near-by poultry raisers. Write nearest office. Buffalo, 


Cyphers Incubator Co 





wy 


Boston, Chicago, New York, 
** Kansas City or San Francisco. 
FENCE Strongest Made. 

Bull-strong, chicken- 
Sold to the Farmer at olesale 
Wier. Fully warranted. Catalog free. 


COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 43 Winchester, Indiana 


“MONEY in POULTRY’, 


Our new 84-pp book tells how to make it; 
also how to feed, breed, grow and market 
poultry for best results; plans for houses and 
useful information. Illustrates and describes 
the largest pure-bred poultry farm in the world. 
Tells about our 36 leading varieties; quotes low 
prices on fowls, eggs, incubators and brooders. 
Send 4c.instampsto FP. POY, Box 58, Des Moines, Ia. 


eines) eeiee 
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wid) Money-Makers for Poultrymen, Farmers, Women. 




























Send for our FREE BOOK and learn this rich industry. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 424 Howard St.,Melrose, Mass. 





Make Poultry Money 


You can't fail to succeed if you have our Poultry 
Guide. It illustrates and tells all about the best 
breeds. It represents the largest and finest stock of 
Thoroughbred Fowls in the country and a complete 
line of incubators, brooders, feeds and supplies. 4 
All at Lowest Prices. Contains all the information 
you need to succee|. ik Sent for 10c. postage. 


American Incubator Co., Box 116, Freeport, Ills. 





GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard bred poultry for 1906, printe:i in beauti- 
ful colors, contains F Chromo, illustrates and 
describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 
stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their dis- 
eases, lice, etc. only 10 cents. 
RHEEMS, PA. 





This book 
B. H. GREIDER, 


ECREATION AND PROFIT (2)si5, Pos: 
to-use Gem Incubators & Brooders. Thousands 


in use. We start you at small cost. Catalog free. 
Gem Incubator Co., Box X, Trotwood, O. 
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ORAWN BY ELIZASETH T. SCHMITZ 


Mrs. Grabowskii’s Needlework Talk 


UCH a host of beautiful things is before 
us in art needlework this year! It is 
bewildering; before we can finish ex- 

claiming ‘‘ How beautiful!’’ at one thing 
another and yet another catches our eye, 
until we can’t say ‘‘Oh!’’ any more and are 
silent for want of adjectives. 

Only a cursory view can I give you today, 
but still I shall not make Tantalus of you— 
hanging the luscious fruits just beyond your 
reach—but I shall describe to you in detail 
all of the new ideas I have in mind just as 
fast as my pages will allow, and I know you 
will like them, too. 


HITE work doesn’t occupy by any 

means the entire field now; the colored 
embroideries seem more brilliant than ever 
before. The Rococo ribbon work is a marvel 
of color and beauty, from its miniature effects 
to its large, bold, fluffy poppies in copper, 
violet and pink. The revival of old needle- 
work seems more than a mere fad now. This 
ribbon work is one of the oldest of Florentine 
embroideries, and is always associated in our 
minds with Florence and with the wonderful 
glass-work of old Murano; from Florence it 
came to France and figured conspicuously in 
that period of French history when extrava- 
gance in needlework as well as in everything 
else seemed at its height. Such a fact, of 
course, makes this embroidery doubly inter- 
esting, for in studying the various kinds of 
needlework we find nowhere such princely 
display as in America in these days. where 
needlework is used with almost wasteful ex- 
travagance, but also with what beautiful 
effects! ‘‘ Ribbon work ”’ is only the common 
name for this style of embroidery; it has so 
many names as to bewilder you. It was first 
called Renaissance embroidery in Italy, then 
Medici in France, and Pompadour, Rococo 
and Marie Antoinette, any of which would be 
perfectly correct for it. It may be either 
gaudy or tasteful, according to the worker’s 
<liscretion in using it, but it is rich and effect- 
ive however used. 


NE sofa-pillow which I recall as being 

done in ribbon work is of lemon satin 
with full-blown poppies in wonderful pastel 
shades. Another specimen is a scarf of white 
moiré with a deep border of palest green 
satin, at the ends of which stretch long stalks 
of hollyhocks in pink, white and deep rose, 
each petal being formed with a single stitch 
of the beautiful crépelike ribbon used for this 
embroidery. A card-case and opera-bag in 
this style are carried out in the Art Nouveau 
designs. Across the bottom are stiff little 
tubs or baskets formed of gold threads inter- 
laced in lattice fashion. Attheir intersection 
are tiny gold spangles caught witi the finest 
gold beads. To give a heavy edge to the 
little tubs they are outlined in pale golden 
brown, four or five of them in a stiff row, and 
from each grows a tiny rose-tree in full 
bloom. The leaves and flowers are made of 
the dainty shaded ribbons which come less 
than an eighth of an inch wide. The rest of 
the bag is simply spangled at intervals and is 
lined with palest flesh-pink. Nothing could 
be more dainty, but you can well see how 
perishable this bag is, almost as perishable as 
the fragile bisque flowers from which the 
design is taken. The possibilities of these 
pompadour ribbons are without end: hat 
crowns, collars, dress garnitures, etc. 

I might fill my entire page in describing 
ribbon-work, but I know you are anxious to 
hear what is coming next, and so I must tell 
you about the newest white work — Spachtel. 


ba reel ig is a most exquisite and durable 
cut-work of German origin. It is done 
by the peasants on the border-line between 
Germany and France, also among those in 
the Italian and Swiss Alps. The design at 
first glance suggests Hedebo, but on closer 
examination it appears really more like the 
Richelieu and Irish cut-work, and some of it 
greatly resembles Battenberg lace, as buttons 
and rings play a conspicuous part in some of 


-** brides 


the designs. In one, for instance, the grapes 
were all rings, held in place by buttonholed 
’? as in lace and in Richelieu work; 
the leaves were finely buttonholed and cut 
out around them, the ‘‘ brides’’ forming the 
lacy background, and these leaves were filled 
with seeds or fine eyelet stitches. Altogether 
the work is the handsomest seen in many 





days. In those designs which resemble 
Hedebo—and all Hedebo designs may be 


used for this work, too—the design is button- 
holed around and left in, the background 
being cut away, which is the exact opposite 
of the Hedebo process. The little points in 
the moons, etc., are not made of stitches, as 
in Hedebo, but are just formed of the linen 
itself finely buttonholed around and. then cut 
out; and seed-stitch fills nearly all the figures, 
giving a handsome effect which is gained only 
by their use. This seed-stitch is also quite 
simple to do, being only a very fine and even 
back-stitch. The material used can be either 
heavy or fine. I feel safe in predicting that 
the popularity of this work for lingerie waists, 
etc., in the coming season will far exceed that 
of either Hardanger or Hedebo, though it 
will never be so freely used as Madeira (eye- 
let embroidery) because it is much more 
difficult todo. It is now shown only in table 
linens, luncheon sets and scarfs, but this con- 
stitutes only its introduction; Spachtel will 
soon enter on its reign, 


NOTHER white work which will also be 
very popular is Ajour or Toledo work, 
done in the Northern provinces of Germany; 
and this work, too, is done by the peasants 
and bought directly from them by our im- 
porters. It greatly resembles the Japanese 
drawn-work and is a variety of drawn-work 
in tiny open squares, whole flowers and figures 
being formed by it. It is much like the 
background used in the new Russian drawn- 
work, too, and can be carried out in this 
method. Inthese little open blocks of drawn- 
work fancy stitches in lace are woven, giving 
the effect of high lights and shadows, in the 
formation of many-petaled flowers. This is 
very often done in white work. 


HERE is a Danish cut-work which has a 

design stamped directly on the linen. 
Over this-is basted heavy Brussels net. The 
lines of the design are followed with a heavy 
outline stitch, which acts as a padding, and 
over this in white silk is worked the regular 
satin embroidery stitch in a band about an 
eighth of an inch wide. The net is then em- 
broidered in silk in fancy stitches, forming 
little stars, lines of holes, etc., in white silk. 
When it is finished you would never imagine 
it was done on Brussels net, the effect is so 
handsome. After this work is pressed the 
linen is cut from the back of the net and the 
net cut away on the right side, where it falls 
between the figures of the design. This 
leaves the design entirely in lace flowers. 


XACTLY opposite to the scheme of this 
work is the net appliqué which leaves 

the net instead of the linen as the background, 
the flowers or other design being of the linen. 
These are seen in combination with the finest 
French embroidery on linen of quality rang- 
ing all the way from cobweb fineness to the 
heaviest homespun. Speaking of drawn- 
work reminds me that it surely is going to 
be much used again. I have never seen it 
so popular, not so much the Mexican style as 
the Japanese, Russian, Italian and Oriental. 


HE Florentine drawn-work is used on 

heavy tan canvas with the most brilliant 
colors of linen and silk. It is used for 
cushions, table-covers, lamp mats and scarfs; 
in portiéres the design is formed in bands 
from two to six inches deep and has the effect 
of Roman stripes, the darned spaces in the 
bands alternating in brilliant colors. The 
effect is very much like bead-work or square 
blocks of colored glass. The heavy Russiar 
work is done on colored burlaps, a library 
set being made of heavy green burlap 


Art Needlework Patterns 


The Journal will hereafter have patterns made of all needlework designs when possible. 


showing just how to work the design. 


embroidered with deep tan linen, The de- 
signs are heavy, darned stars and medal- 
lions, grouped in bands and in figures. 

The other style of Russian drawn-work, 
called Poshivanka, is far more delicate and 
beautiful. It is done in the fine, open squares, 
on which are darned, as on filet net, initials, 
figures, flowers and even baskets of flowers, 
the designs being taken from any rug or 
cross-stitch pattern. It is used on linen, for 
both wearing and household purposes, from 
the finest to the heaviest. 


UNGARIAN drawn-work is still a little 
different, being done on pure white old- 
bleach linen rather heavy, with deep écru 
linen threads, in rather modern designs; it is 
assuredly beautiful and ornamental for a 
smooth, polished table. 

Like the little Japanese workers, both men 
and women, the Japanese drawn-work is fine 
and dainty, done on Japan wash silk and fine 
grass linen, with threads as nearly like those 
in the material as may be. The most intri- 
cate and lacy designs are employed, forming 
the centres of pomegranates and flowers, the 
wings of birds and butterflies, and are com- 
bined with the wonderful laid stitch, which 
looks almost too accurate in detail to be done 
by human hands. 


Pa aes works vie with these fine ones. 
The Aida canvas work carried out in Art 
Nouveau designs, which, by-the-way, are 
gaining every day in popularity, is most 
beautiful. The Gobelin tapestry stitch, cross- 
stitch and satin-stitch are used to great ad- 
vantage, as well as the darned work, which 
some years ago was done on huck toweling; 
it is now most popular worked on heavy can- 
vas. This darned work is a revival of some 
old Gothic embroidery which originated on 
the Isle of Rhodes in the year 1500: the back- 
ground is formed of the canvas, the design 
being brought out in colors and edged witha 
heavy outlining stitch. 

Another style of this embroidery is worked 
in cross-stitch, but instead of the cross-stitch 
forming the figure it fills the background 
solidly, throwing the figure in bold relief. 
Very popular designs for this are blocks over- 
lapping each other and discs in the same 
style, forming a handsome, heavy border for 
table-covers, portiéres, etc. 


NE of the newest tapestry stitches is the 
Bargello pattern; this is simple darning 
in long, loose stitches in pyramidal design, 
which has a Roman effect when done in 
colors. It is very beautiful on white canvas, 
carricd out in shades of Delft or moss-green, 
Canvas work is often enriched in effect by 
the addition of a drawn border. This is 
darned back and forth in a very heavy block 
design, which matches in coloring the interior 
stitches. This is a form of Reticella or Old 
Greek Point, though it is applied to much 
heavier cloth in this season's work than is 
either of these embroideries. There are 
beautiful pillows from Norway and Sweden 
in canvas work, done in conventional patterns 
in both white and colors. There is one with 
an écru canvas ground which is done in the 
Bargello stitch, in dark and light silk bands, 
with a floral design running diagonally across 
it in red and yellow. The contrast in shades 
is exquisite. 


RAID work is just as effective as this 

canvas work and just as popular, too. 
It comes in the form of lace braids applied in 
floral and scroll designs, with very little, if 
any, embroidery used with it. Miniature 
tulips, roses, etc., are formed entirely of 
little Honiton braids, which are grouped in 
garlands and also in little baskets of flowers. 
A favorite color scheme is cream braid on soft 
pink or green. This work is another form of 
Pompadour embroidery. 

I am only preparing you in a measure for 
what I really want you to see in full, and these 
are not yet half of the new kinds of needlework 
that have completely captivated me. 


These patterns will have a Guide-Chart, 
The patterns will be made in two styles — one of which will require only the application of a hot 


iton to stamp the design on the article to be worked; and the other the use of a small piece of color, which is furnished with the pattern. 
In addition to this, printed instructions telling exactly how to make the knitted articles illustrated — which have no patterns — will 


be furnished for 10 and 15 cents each. 


No materials used in needlework, however, will be supplied by THE JOURNAL in any instance — neither linen, embroidery silks, 
braids, nor any other material actually used, except the pattern, the Guide-Chart and the piece of color for stamping, as stated above. 
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LEISHER'S ' 


“Full instructions for making above garment are in 
Fleisher's Knitting and Crocheting Manual.” 


Skilful use of knitting needle and crochet 
hook will save dollars and make a woman the 
proud owner of garments and innumerable 
other articles which cannot be bought at stores. 
Sweaters, shawls, petticoats, breakfast jackets, 
afghans, etc., are a necessity during the winter 
months — besides they are in high fashion now, 
Nimble fingers can fashion these feminine ac- 
cessories in a short time. 


In planning a garment, it is important to 
remember that to produce satisfactory ‘results 
ouly the best varns should be used. 


The ‘‘Fleisher’’ Yarns combine all the quali- 
ties required by the expert knitter or crocheter 
— evenness, elasticity, loftiness. They are dyed 
in a full line of beautiful colors, from the deep 
rich shades used for afghans, to the delicate 
tints for children’s garments. 


If you use The ‘‘ Fleisher’ Yarns, you can 
be sure that the working will be a pleasure and 
that the garment will stand the test of wash 
and wear. 


Knitting Worsted Germantown Zephyr 
resden Saxony Spanish Worsted 
Shetland Floss Ice Wool 
Cashmere Yarn Shetland Zephyr 
Pamela Shetland Spiral Yarn 
When ordering ask for ““ FLEISHER'S," and 
see that each skein bears the trade-mark ticket. 


Free Booklet, “‘A SHORT TALK ABOUT YARNS," 

matled upon request, 

“FLEISHER'S KNITTING AND 

MANUAL," mailed for four tickets from The “ Fleisher" 

Yarns andl 3 cents for postage. It contains directions for 
making all the new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
Department “G" PHILADELPHIA 


CROCHETING 














ROGERS BROS.’ 


‘The success of modern times in Silver Plate. 
Sold by leading dealers. ‘The makers will send 
you their new Catalogue * P-28” on request. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
(International Silver Co., Successor). 


Meriden, Conn. 








REIS’ 
. ” 


REGISTERED 
EMBROIDERED LETTERS 
Reis’ Stitchon letters arc 

the correct substitutes for hand 
embroidery, They are em 

broidered with fine cotton 
exactly as you would embroider 
an initial on a towel or table 
cloth, They have simply to be 
stitched on. Guaranteed to 
wash and wear well, will posi 

tively not ravel They are made 
in both script and old English 
letters, in sizes as, follows 


11.16, 15g, 2% and 4 inches 


Be sure to look for the name 
“KEIS'STITCHON " printed on 
every card. df your dealer can 
not supply you send us his 
name, we will see that you get them, Booklet sent free 


G. REIS & BRO.; 640 Broadway, New York 


NYE AND HERRING 
Infants’ and Children’s Outfitters 


“Frém Maker to Wearer” at Wh 
Send 4c. for Catalog, which places our store in 

your home, illustrating everything necessary for 

Children up to 6 years Purchase from us andl 

worry and expense Money refunded if not 

A117 & 19 Quincy St., Chicago. 
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A:Half-Hour Lesson in Needlewor 


By Bessie Berry Grabowskii 


How to Make Rugs After the Kelim Pattern 


AM so glad to have such a seasonable white. As you come to the right there is a inward, are black, white, black, maize, black, 





af 

opportunity to show you this beautiful and line of white figures which also falls on the and then the red centre. Then comes the in 
fascinating work. Many of you will want gray background. The tops of these are broad blue band, edged first with its little sti 

to start right in to make your pretty, light formed of a circle whose colors, counting blocked band of black. The figures are he 
summer rugs for porch and house, and neth- alternately maize and red, the centre of the | fo 
ing is more artistic and attractive in needle- maize figures having a triangle of white edged bt 
work — and withal so quick to execute —as are with black; in the red figures the triangle th 
these hand-made rugs after the Kelim pattern. is solid black. These three stripes or bands ca 
Of course, you must not confound these rugs running straight up and down form the pl 
with the Kelim rugs, which are made by the broad diagonal band or entire centre of the ol 


Arabs and the Turks, and could not possibly rug. The other corner repeats the white band 





~ se ¢ 
be copied by us. Kelim is only a name given YOLOLOR. PFS again, only the figures are blue, green, red, 
this very modern canvas-work, because it . é ; gray, blue and green. The triangular corner 
is done in patterns and colors as near like " io ' is the same as the other corner. The whole 
Kelim as may be, and the effect is most ~~ effect is exquisite—rich and harmonious. 


Oriental in every way. The designs can 
be copied from 
any rug you like 
or from any cross- 
stitch design that 
you think pretty. 
It depends largely 
on the worker 
as to whether the 
rugs are artistic in 
color and design. 




















This kind of rug for a den, a Turkish room, 
a veranda, or a tea-corner is the most appro- 
priate one conceivable and yet is not nearly so 
expensive as are the fine old Kelim rugs. 


UR rugs of today, however, can be just 
as individual in their character as the 
Kelim rugs, and this makes them doubly inter- 
esting. The groundwork for the rugs we are 
making is very coarse Aida canvas. It is not 
stamped, but the design is laid off in long, 
































loose stitches, as shown below, and in the Style 22 ; 
. Style 220 4 
HE Kelim rugs exact color you intend the background and ; 
are woven on figure to be. It is then worked entirely in e j 
large frames, both this one apparently plaited stitch, working 4 
warp and woof, in the design first and then the background. Grace and Vigor 
The silks and The diagram in the first column shows in : 
| | wools for them are detail how this stitch is done: just & diagonal Many women seem the very em- 4 
Diagram of Stitch dyed according to stitch, over and over, one way and then the ~ ; . 
the mood of the opposite direction on the next line. This bodiment of vigor and health. Their i 
worker. Among the people who make these stitch is taken over the line of wool laid off | | supple figures; their easy, graceful 
rugs the craft and its secrets are handed va the color, as you will see by the figure bearing; the symmetrical outlines of o! 
down from father to son; the dye-stuffs re- velow. It is taken over two threads in To ats ‘hegags : al 
main in the pots for years, added to by suc- length, but only one in width. The small waist, bust and hips, all speak of ai 
ceeding generations, until the colors grow diagrams show pretty clearly, by means a reserve fund of health and vigor. 
mellow and rich with age. No set rules of the partially-formed stitches, the exact Such are the women who wear t al 
govern the dyeing and weaving of these rugs, slant of the .work and the position of the p ti 
impulse or necessity being the guiding factors needles. It is as simple as whipping lace cl 
throughout. For instance, the dyer feels in on, and doing Ww 
a gay mood and begins to dabble with his it on this F kK R R i S s 
colors; before him lie the wools, perhaps not coarse canvas, jc 
over-clean; and into the red he will dip his with heavy GOOD SENSE B 
skein. Then he is smoking a cigarette and worsteds, Oo! 
he wanders off in a dream; and the skein re- makes it really st 
mains in the dye longer than usual —this tells quick work, WAI S ( S t 
the whole story of the wonderful ancient and it is much rs 
coloring, soft, mellow and rich, which no easier on the S: 
modern process can give or match. We can- eyes than The only garment of support that te 
not even hope to gain either that color or the cross-stitch. holds the body firmly without con- Si 
design, for the designs, too, are created in The import- Ce z ‘$58 
this same strange way. They are woven in ed weole come traction; that allows perfect and ( 
poems, dreams, a romance, a glad heart and in the soft, easy respiration; that moulds the I 
a broken one; so does the design take on a delicate figure gently into the lines and S| 
gay or a sad tone and figure, and as suddenly shades ready Laying Off the Design curves of beauty That ta the Forsia p 
breaks off to begin again in an entirely dif- for this and sg rime megs : s 
ferent mood. This causes that odd effect in Fornordisk work, but our home wools are Waist of which there is one to fit 1: 
design, shown so particularly in the square equally fine and artistic in color, if taste be | and suit the needs of every matron, W 
rug on this page; the figures being cut in used in selecting dull, soft shades. Taste is, | maid and child in all the land. s' 
two, as it were, by a light band, with here after all, the chief factor in this work; its 2 
and there a shadow or a bright spot. This beauty depends entirely on that, as no one 2 
is an important characteristic of these rugs. can be taught anything in canvas work except Style 223 
The dyes themselves are pure vegetable the actual application of the stitch. Color Price $1.00 t 
dyes, and the designs are from life and and design are strictly personal things, and a a 
Nature, no two of them being alike; this in that fact lies the fascination of canvas work 12 to 7 years. u 
accounts for their value and beauty. Rug which May be Used as a Wall Panel which few other embroideries possess. These f : s 
; rugs give ample scope for individuality. Fine quality 
HE rug at the bottom of this page is a yard sateen. n 
square and is formed of broken figures HE illustrations show plainly where the Button front, i 
and diagonal bars in dull reds and blues, light and dark shades are used; you will laced back. 
black, white, green, gray and brown, each have no trouble in following them. A solid Sizes 1 
figure being edged with black in the same border may be added if you like, and the 19 to 28 inches. I 
stitch, the black outlining stitches running edges turned in and fastened neatly under Whit r 
the same way as the design stitch, and the the lining. The rug shown in the centre of and Drab s 
same stitch is also employed for it. In the page, which may be used as a wall panel, : f 
this design the coloring is most beautiful, closely resembles the Kelim work, the de- f 
and I can give you some suggestions in regard sign introducing birds, dancing-girls and Style 529 
to it that may enable you to make one almost astronomical figures. This rug is developed Price $1.00 i @ 
exactly similar. The background of the Detail of the Wall Strip in soft terra-cotta, blue and greenish-grays, Le é 
upper left-hand section is a soft olives, tans, mauve and white Single ply batiste : t 
maize; the figure and the little and black. The coloring of ” finen Anich. t 
zigzag line under it are a deep, the birds in the central figure ; ( 
rich red. _ Below the zigzag is very vivid, and the black Fine quality bone ; t 
the color is pearl-gray, then edges heighten it. This cen- buttons. 3 s 
comes a black band about a tral figure very much resem- ‘ 
half an inch wide, then the bles an heraldic design, the Sizes t 
broad white band. On this pennants, the coronet and the 19 to 28 inches, ' 
the large figures alternate dull ribbons being very prominent. 
green and red, the smaller ones There are two of the other White onl : 
between being of blue-gray; large figures, which are made ig = 
another black band finishes up partly of triangular sec- 2 1 
this stripe. The broad stripe tions, some light and some : ; : 
through the middle is formed dark. These are divided by on 4 
of three straight bands run- white bands and ornamented Price $3.00 8 
ning perpendicular to the with stars and fleurs-de-lis; 1 
lower edge of the rug; the band between the large figures are Equipoise Waist. 1 
to the left being of the maize, bands of dancing-girls. The Ladies’ 
the centre of the blue-gray, and main background is of the extra low neck. | 
the last of dull, rich blue. dull terra-cotta and is most Trieamed with 
These colors only form the effective. This work can be Hamburg. |‘ 
background. On the maize used for many things —por- | 
band the hook figures are in tiéres, cushions, book-covers, Pearl buttons. | 
dull blue, the large figures in lambrequins, chair-backs, or Sizes 
red: trimmed with white and in any place where the effect 21 to 34 inches. | 
black. In the centre band the of stiff tapestry is desired. White only. 
groundwork of the figures is It is much done in the 
pearl-gray, with the big solid European countries, and I Ferris Waists are sold by leading dealers | 
figure in blue and maize, the am sure that it will be None genuine without the name in red. : 
top being red and the figure welcomed into the homes of Send for the Ferris Book free. 
forming a half leaf under it American women also; and ve fully guarantee all Ferris Good Sonee 
being of maize edged with many homes where the Eastern | | Gut charge any waist found to be defective in 
black. The hooks are solid rugs cannot be afforded may either material or workmanship. 
black, the point of light which ; - be beautified just as artistic- THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
forms the background of the A ally by this style of hand- 341 Broadway, New York. 
leaf béing brought out in n Modern Kelim Work made rugs. 
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Some New Stitches in Crochet Work 


By Mrs. John Hettick and Mrs. F. Ehrlich 


IVE articles of vari- 

ous sorts are here 

shown and four new 
afghans with borders 
in some new crochet 
stitches. We cannot give 
here the full directions 
for making these things, 
but the directions for 
them, with illustrations, 
can be bought as ex- 
plained in the footnote 
on this page. 


Detail of Star Stitch 


OR the sacque in star stitch you will need 
two skeins of two-fold Saxony, four skeins 
of five-cent two-fold zephyr, and one ball and 
and a half of knitting silk for wheels 
and edge. 

To make the wheels, wind silk 
around an ordinary lead pencil ten 
times. Slip off and into the ring cro- 
chet two rows of 24 dc each, around 
which crochet a row of 12 loops of 5 
ch st each, skipping 1s c of wheel and 
joining in second. Join wheels to- 
gether by two loops having four loops 
on each side unjoined. Make two 
strips of eight wheels for the fronts, 
two of six wheels for the cuffs, one of 
eighteen wheels for the bottom of the 
sacque, and for the collar one of seven- 
teen wheels joined with 3 loops on one 
side and 5 on the other. 

Chain 95, on which crochet 11 stars 
(see full directions for star stitch be- 
low), widen 2, 12 stars, widen 1, 12 
stars, widen 2, 11 stars. To widen, 
put the fourth stitch of each star in the 
same place as the last stitch of the 
last star, making these widening stars 
with only four loops. Second row: 11 
stars (front), widen 2, 2 stars, widen 
2 (sleeve), 25 stars (back), widen 2, 
2 stars, widen 2 (sleeve), 11 stars (front). 

On each row continue crocheting 11 stars 
to sleeve, widen 2 across sleeve, widen 2 
across back, widening 1 every other row 
until you come to the sleeve, widen 2 across 
sleeve, widen 2, leaving 11 stars for front. 

Continue till you have 7 rows, then for the 
next 7 widen only 1 at points outside of sleeve 
instead of 2 as before. 

Fifteenth row: Leave out sleeve and crochet 
12 rows across, widening arm as in centre of 
back. Tie wool in sleeve and crochet 13 
rows. Join wheels to sacque by 3 chain 
stitches of silk back and forth 
from sacque to strip of wheels, 
fulling in sleeve to fit the cuff. 

Crochet two rows of stars 
around sacque, cuffs and collar; 
across top, a row of triple crochet 
to run ribbon through, and around 
the whole sacque a scallop of 5 d 
c with ch st between caught down 
to sacque with s c, and edge with 
silk. 

This same stitch is used in the 
two hoods shown, one of Angora 
and the other of zephyr. 


HE shawl with a lacy effect 

measures twenty-seven by 
fifty-four inches and is done in 
staple work ; the details of this - 
are as follows: Tie wool around 
the end of staple. Hold it so 
there will be a right and a left 
prong. Throw wool toward you, 
around the right prong. Insert 
hook under loop on left prong, 
and catching wool make a single 
crochet. Turn staple toward you 
from right to left, wrapping wool 
around what was the left prong 
and slipping the hook over the 
right prong. Insert under last loop on left 
prong, and pulling wool through make asc. 
Proceed as before, keeping the heavy line of 
crocheting as near centre as possible. When 
staple is full slip the work all off, roll the 
strip up and tie to staple, slipping over the 
prongs of the staple the last loops made and 
proceed until you have the desired length. 


No. 2217 






No. 2221 








No. 2215 yw” 
A Hood for a Baby and One for a Six-Year-Old 


To join the strips for the shawl crochet 3 
chains, catch into 3 loops of strip 1, by sc; 
3 chains, catch into 3 loops of strip 2, and so 
on back and forth. To join the strips for the 
plait stitch draw 3 loops from strip 1 through 
3 loops of strip 2, back and forth, keeping 
same side of work always toward you. 

To widen: Catch by either method into 3 
loops of strip 1, and back into 4 or § loops 
of strip 2 as fullness is needed. The more 
loops taken up the fuller the work will be. 

This shawl is made on a two-inch staple 
with five skeins of cream Shetland floss and 


No. 2223 


Star Stitch 


one half-ounce ball of knitting silk. Crochet 
an entire skein upon the staple. Measure 
off fifty-four inches, or more if you wish 
the shawl longer. Draw the end of the silk 
through 40 loops of strip, tie tightly, chain 
3, catch into 3 loops of first one side then 
the other, back and forth, until the end is 
reached, then cut off the silk and draw 





Newport Stitch 


No. 2222 —Shell Stitch 


through 40 loops and tie 
as before. Cut off the 
surplus strip and sew the 
ends together. Tie the 
silk in outside loops of 
the same strip and join as 
before, beginning at the 
point just beside the last 
of the 40 loops and end- 
ing at the same point at 
the opposite end. Cut 
off the silk and tie in the 


of Staple Work opposite loops, taking up 





Detail of Staple Work 








40 as before. An edge is then crocheted 
around the entire shawl of loops of 5 ch st 
caught into two loops of the shawl by s c. 


= the afghan in Newport stitch 
make a chain of the length you 
wish, perhaps 140 stitches. First row: 
1s c in each stitch of chain. Break 
off at the end of the row. Second row: 
Crochet in s c, picking up back of 
stitch in former row. Third row: 1s 
c, wrap the needle twice and work a 
treble over the top stitch in the first 
row. Make 3 s c, wrap twice and 
work another treble over the top of the 
fourth stitch in the first row, 3s c, and 
so on to the end. 

Fourth row: 2 sc, then the treble — 
this brings the treble back of the one 
in the former row—3 sc (the one 
above the treble must be taken double, 
the other 2 through the back of the 
stitch). There must always be 3 
stitches between the trebles, and in 
each row the treble will be one stitch 
back of the treble in preceding row. 
When you have 5 stitches at the begin- 
ning start another row of trebles. 

This afghan can be made in solid 
color or in stripes, with four-fold or 
eight-fold wool, and striped according to 
taste. 

The specimen given has 5 blue and 7 white 
stripes, as follows: 4 rows white, 1 row blue, 
1 row white, 6 rows blue, 1 row whiite, 1 row 
blue, 8 rows white; repeat from the first row 
of blue. 


jie MAKE the shell-stitch afghan, crochet 
a chain of the desired length, turn, and 
working back put 3 treble into the fourth 
chain. Skip 3 ch and fasten with a single 
crochet stitch into the fourth. *Make 3 ch, 
and in the same hole with the 
single crochet stitch work 3 treble. 
Skip 3 ch and fasten into the 
fourth. Repeat from * to the end 
of the row. 

Second row: Using another 
color, turn your work and put the 
needle into the last single crochet 


3 ch and 3 treble, pass the shell 
of the former row and fasten into 
the next short stitch. Make 3 ch, 
3 treble and fasten into the next 
short stitch, and so on to the end 
of the row. This throws the first 
row of shells toward you. Make 
alternate rows of color until the 
afghan’ is large enough. Either 
four-fold or eight-fold wool may 
be used. 


HE afghan in astrakhan stitch 

has a cross-stitch rose-bud in 
the natural colors in the alternate 
blocks, and the one in star stitch 
has a Roman border in pale blue 
and lemon, 

The border is in ribbed afghan 
stitch. For this, make a chain 
of the desired length, pick up 
each stitch as in plain afghan stitch, draw 
back in the same manner. For the third 
row draw a loop through each of the per- 
pendicular stitches, taking up the stitch from 
the back of the work. Form each row the 
same way, distributing the cofors as your 
taste demands. The shell border is to be 
added after all the rest is finished. 








Printed directions for making any of the articles illustrated on this page can be supplied. Price, 10 cents each. Order by 
number, and send all orders, with price inclosed, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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stitch of the preceding row; make | 
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Chimney 
Economy 


My Index explains all 
these things fully and inter- 
estingly; tells how to care 
for lamps. It’s free—let me 
send it to you. 

I sell half the lamp-chim- 
neys sold; if people new the 
difference between good and 
bad chimneys (there are no 
middling ones) I would sell all. 

Durability, clear, transpar- 
ent glass, correct shape for 
making the right draft for 
every style of burner or light 
—those are the things you get 
with Macsetu chimneys. 

It is far cheaper to buy one 
MAcBETH at 10 cents than ten 
nameless chimneys at 5 cents 
each. Unless my name is on it, 
itisnota Macspetu. Address 


M ACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











Our Representative 


will show you the largest and 

most exclusive line of Imported 

Wash Materials to be seen any- 
where in the United States. 


Send us a postcard and we will 
instruct her to call on you. 


We want reliable women representatives in untaken 
Write for particulars to 


THE W. H. WILCOX CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 


territory to show our goods 














PULLMAN PURE 
IRISH LINEN 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


We have been making them in Ireland and im- 
porting them to this country since 1835. Theygive 
the prettiest designs, the longest service, the 
highest satisfaction and the greatest value obtain- 
able fur your money. 


Look for the Pullman Trade Mark 

on every linen handkerchief you buy. It is affixed 
to prote.t you against the cotton. mixed imitations 
which get rough, coarse and harsh with washing 
Ask for PULIL_MAN LINEN HANDKEKCHIEFS 
and insist on seeing the trade mark 

Almost all dealers carry PULLMAN HAND 
KERCHIEFS. If yours does not, write us, giving 
his name and we will see that you are supplied 
through him. We do not do a direct mail order 
business. 

FREE on request, a book which shows how to 
make pretty and useful things from handkerchiefs 


JOHN PULLMAN & CO. 
513, 515, 517 Broadway, New York City 
Belfast, Ireland 8t. Gall, Switzerland 
Manufacturers and Importers of Irish Linen 
Handkerchiets since 1835. 
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AUTOMOBILE users, drivers, repairmen, chauf- 
feurs, and others wanted all over 
the country; 50,000 machines built this year in United States, 
affording great opportunities for men trained in this coming 
business ; asmall outlay per day will qualify you for good wages 
in this field, in which the demand is such that ability counts 
ahead of pull and length of service. For full particulars, address, 


ce School of Automobile Engineering 
Suite 1373, Flatiron Building, New York City 
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Two of the Newest Styles in Needlework 


Broderie Villette and Punto Riccio 





Figure 1— Punto Riccio in Yellow and Black 


HESE new embroideries of Italian origin 

are remarkably attractive and easy of 

execution, and very appropriate to the 
decoration of household things and wearing 
apparel. 

The Broderie Villette is executed in narrow 
braid, usually in white upon colored linen, 
though it may be done with colored 
braids also and upon other materials, and 
again in white on white. The decora- 
tive stitches employed are used to hold 
it in place or to connect into set designs, 
and may be varied according to the worker’s 
knowledge of stitches. Bold designs of any 
character may be carried out in this work as 
well as in Punto Riccio, both being appropri- 
ate for bedspreads, portiéres, table-covers, 
sofa-pillows, etc.; in fact, anywhere decora- 
tive needlework is used in heavy, conven- 
tional forms. The Punto Riccio is usually 
worked in colors, but when done all in white 
it has the heavy, handsome effect of Mont 
Mellick. 

Flax threads may be used for both of these 
embroideries, as well as cottons and silks. 
The latter are decidedly preferable, especially 
where colors are used. 

Figure 3 shows a bold design in Broderie 
Villette, on apple-green linen, done in white 
braid and heavy silks in white and two 
shades of rose. The outline is followed by 
the braia, which should be sewed down care- 
fully first, with fine white thread. The 
stitches are extremely simple and can be 
easily copied from the illustration; the prin- 


(/* 


By Josepha Crane 
Drawings by Sarah Rinker 






4 Nine Positions 
ey of Figure 5 












Figure 6 Figure 7 
Punto Riccio Stitches 


Figure 11 may be clearly seen. The raised 
cords are made by always weaving back under 
the spoke behind, as well as taking up the one 
in front. When the work is completed put the 
needle through and fasten on the wrong side. 


IGURES 8 and 12 show other methods of 
joining the braids, called ‘* ladder-stitch ’”’ 
and “‘ fish-net.’’ 
Either of these embroideries may be used 
for the sofa-pillows in the centre of the page. 
On the first pillow the flowers form a little 
umbrella. The centres are done in red, in 
plain ‘‘ satin-stitch’’ (not padded), and the 














Number 2160 


Transfer patterns for each of these pillow-covers can be supplied; size, 22x 22 inches. 
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Number 2161 







Price, 15 cents, post-free. 
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edged with the same red braid, while the 
beetle has a green body worked solidly, 
the bands a shade darker, and head and 
wings of pinks and reds. Onthe cocks- 
comb is a dark line of the garnet braid 
with dashes in long buttonhole-stitch | 
inside. On the outer edge are fluffy 

French knots, very rich and dark. 

The third pillow represents the convention- 
alized tulip tree. A green soutache braid 
edges the stems and leaves, the latter being 
filled in with a fancy stitch in the same color 
of silk. The big petals are edged with white 
braids and blended softly into pinkest violet. 
The full flower forms the edge of the corner 
witha violet braid and blends from it through 
pink into a pale green. Outline the stamens 
or seeds from it and work the seeds in gold 
color in padded satin-stitch or long, full bul- | 
lions. Edge the conventionalized calyx or cup 
with the gold braid and fill in with honey- 
comb-stitch in green. Arrange the buds inthe 
same soft violets and greens. These color- 
ings are appropriate to almost any back- 
ground except deep blue and red. 

In the Punto Riccio use the same coloring, 
but follow the idea carried out in the two 
samples of this embroidery given in Figures 
1 and 2, and use the Riccio stitch shown in 
Figure 5 instead of the Villette si'*:hes and 
braids. 

For edging the cockscomb nothing could | 
be more beautiful than to have the rough | 
edge outside, and to do it in the heavy sizes 
of thread. For some other places you would 
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Number 2162 


Order by number of the dealer in your own 


town, or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


cipal ones used in this work are chain, outline, 
satin, divided buttonhole, ‘‘ bird’s-eye’’ or 
‘‘loop’’ stitches, and French knots. The 
method shown in Figure 4 would be more 
appropriate for bolder designs. 

In this the plain soutache is button-holed 
down in red silk, the stitches being far apart, 
and the spikes being the same buttonhole- 
stitch on the inner edge with the 
stitches turned out. Outline in 
gold-colored silk. 

The braid is begun by threading a 
large needle with it and passing it 
through the cloth to the wrong side, 
(Figure 10), and sewing fast on that 
side. It is then carried around the 


design and fastened as shown in 
The little raised wheel in 


Figure 9. 





Figure 3 — Rose and White on Apple-Green 





Figure 8 















Figure 9 
Broderie Villette Stitches 


white braid outlines it. Each 
petal is done ina fancy stitch in 
bright blue and edged with the 
braid in white. The stems are 
in pale green braid, caught down with French 
knots in a deeper shade. Where the bands 
are broad fill in with ladder-stitch in the 
same shade. 

The second pillow is an Egyptian, design, 
having the sacred frog, the beetle and the 
scarab, combined with the seal and the cocks- 
comb. This design is developed in colored 
braids, the frog being on an écru linen, cut 
out and applied with darker braid. His eyes 
have a centre of garnet, edged with a lighter 
red of a purplish cast. Over his body are 
little dots of a dark écru, which are simply 
back stitches. The seal surrounding him is 
done in the fancy stitches in pale green and 


Figure 10 


Figure 11 


need finer thread —for filling in satin-stitch, 
for instance, and in outlining, as shown in 
Figure 7. In Figure 1 yellows are used, 
with a black outline edging, on a soft, home- 
spun linen of creamy cast. Figure 2 is in 
three shades of peacock blue and green. It 
is well to thread your needle with a coarse 
cotton and follow along every position in 
Figure 5, and try the stitch a little 
before applying it to the pillow, as it 
requires a little practice to obtain 
the right effect. The stitch should 
be ‘‘lumpy,’’ the main perpendicu- 


lar foundation projecting. 

The only patterns supplied by THE 
JOURNAL for this work are those for 
the pillows, the other pictures being 
given only to show the application 
of the stitch. 





Figure 4 — Broderie Villette in Red and White 
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The New 


Sewing Machi 
S Every woman who sews will be 

- interested in the introduction of a 
> machine that is absolutely NEW— 
the Volo, New not only in name, 
but new in all its distinctive fea- <= 
tures—in the unusually wide range 
of work it does aud the wonderful 
wav it performs it. 

The Volo does all work perfectly, 
whether sewing the heaviest cloth 
or stitching the most delicate fabric ; 
and with ease and noiselessness of = 
operation that will astonish any 
woman accustomed to other ma- 
chines. So simply, so strongly con- 
structed that trouble or repairs are 
unknown. Beautifully finished in 
rich quarter-oak finely polished. 
Though unquestionably superior to 
any other machine, the Volo sells 
for $40, a saving of a third. 
SS To learn, detail for detail, of its 
— many advantages, read our Volo 
S= booklet fully describing this remark- 

S able machine. Mailed free. ~ 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and 
New York. 
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‘REASONS WHY’ 
Braid Should Be Used 


on Dresses and Skirts 


From a Lady in Kansas 
—Awarded First Prize 


It is inexpensive — It is neat, giving a smooth, 
even finish — It is durable — It is easy to put on— 
It is easy to rip off when necessary to renew— It 
can be had in colors and shades to match all 
materials—It comes in weights suitable for 
dainty, light dresses or heavy outing skirts and 
trim tailored suits. 

Can be pressed without spoiling the finish — 
Yields to graceful folds or plaits of a skirt — The 
skirt can be all finished so there is nothing to 
come apart if necessary to renew the braid — It is 
practical for girls in business or school who have 
not access to a machine — Does not add materially 
to weight of skirt— For drop skirts it makes a 
neat finish, rapidly applied, used as a facing, and 
if a featherbone or cord is desired, it can be run 
in the casing thus formed, 


It can be applied in less time than any other 
binding, with no bastings to remove and without 
any stitches showing on the right side — It has no 
taw edge to be turned under, taking time and 
adding bulk — With other bindings, it is almost 
impossible to remove an old one without taking 
a deeper seam, shortening the skirt, and without 
danger of tearing the goods in ripping the stitches 
— It is not a ‘‘ fad,” soon to go out of style, but 
has proved a ‘‘ stand by’’ through many years 
of satisfactory use, keeping its old friends, and 
constantly winning new ones. 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Have you seen the new Silko Braid? 
For sale by all dealers. 






































The most STAPLE inexpensive Half Wool Dress Fabric is 


DANISH CLOTH 


Retails at 15 cents per yard 
It gives universal satisfaction. It is suitable for 
school dresses, shirt waists, evening gowns, house 
dresses, etc., etc. 
The same fabric 36 inches wide is known as 


POPLAR CLOTH 


Retails at 25 cents per yard 


‘The Cream shade can be laundered. The Navy 
Blue (630) has a white selvage, is fast and will not 
crock. The Black is specially dyed and trapg 
is also fast and will not crock. 

Tf you cannot secure these fabrics from your 
home retailer, write us, and we will tell you 
how and where to get the goods. 

JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 
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My Readers’ Own Page 


By Bessie Berry Grabowskii 





{Patent Pending) 


The Improved 


Acme Washer 


will wash thoroughly and perfectly clean 
anything, from the finest piece of lace to the 
heaviest blanket, withouttearingathreador 
breakingabutton. Infact, there is nothing 
in the way of washing which can be done by 
hand or with any other machine which can- 
not be done better, more easily and more 
rapidly with the Improved Acme Washer. 

Besides being made of the very best 
materials, handsomely finished in natural 
wood, it has a number of 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


not found on any other machine. These consist of : 
1, a Movable Wringer Stand, which brings the 
wringer directly over the tub, so that all the water 
falls back into the tub, instead of on the floor, (The 
wringer need never be taken off.) 2, the Hinged Lid, 
which is practically steam-tight, prevents the water 
from splashing over. ‘This is merely raised up and 
leaned back against the handle, so that all the suds 
must drain into the tub. 3, the Extension Stand 
holds the basket, or rinsing tub, close to and on a 
level with the machine, so that the clothes cannot fall 
on the floor, and no stooping is necessary. 4, No 
Iron Post runs through the machine to rust and 
Stain or tear the clothes. 

There are many other good points about the Acme, 
all described in detail in our little booklet entitled 
**Wash-day Comfort.”’ ‘This is free for the asking. 
May we send you a copy? 


IS THIS A FAIR OFFER? 


If you will write us that you are interested, we will give you 
the name of the dealer in your town who handles the Im- 
proved Acme Washer. You can see the machine at his 
store and learn all about it before you buyit. If you buy it, it 
is with the understanding that any time within 30 days, if the 
machine is not in every way satisfactory, he will take it away 
and give you back your money. He will do this cheerfully 
and readily, because our guarantee to him protects him 
against loss. You risk nothing but a two-cent postage stamp 
to mail us your letter. 


Write To-day - - even if you are not just ready 
te 


» buy or even try a machine; 
in that case let us send the little klet 
PREE — write to-day! Address 


| ASB WASHING MACHINE COMPANY 


- remember, it's 


2511 S. High Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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THE 
DRY SHAMPOO 


The vegetable antisep- 
tic powder. Removes all 
dust and excessive oil 
and prevents dandruff. 
hair and 
sweet, clean, 


dry and fluffy 


Simply sift it on 
brush the hair. 


Box postpaid 50 cents 
Hair Beauty Booklet Free 


HAIR-FLUFF COMPANY 


Cleanses the 
leaves it 


and 











3 Whitcomb Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 





















because your foot rests on a scientifically 
constructed Cushion, which at onceadapts 
itself to the shape of the bottom of the foot. 


Worth Cpe 





St ] d Li h together with a closer fit 
y e an ig tness are secured in this shoe, 
because the cushion yields to the foot, allowing more room 


than with a hard, stiff inner sole. Made in various styles, 
heavy and light, lace, button, Congress and dainty Oxfords. 


Men’s $4.00 and $5.00 Women’s $3.50 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn'tthem send his name 
to us and we will mail to you our cat- 
alogue and find a way to supply you. 





The Cummings Co. 


406 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 





sore, stam for Eyelet Emb. on Linen 
Corset $9" ce Price 42 cents. 
Tr, Cloth, iss oe in.— for Mountmellick Work stamped 
@Y on Butcher C) Price 20 cents. 
1 _ inch Mountesellick Cent 
and Six Doilies— All for 
Address, J. F. INGALLS,, LYNN, ‘MASS., Box J 
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3 rows and repeat the edge trimming. 





This page belongs to my readers exclusively. 
here. 


any of these accepted. 
the articles in the event of their proving unavailable. 





Their questions will be answered and their suggestions given 
There has been a little misunderstanding as to what I want my readers to send me: not “ 
novelties, as so many think, but original and useful suggestions in any needlecraft. 
In sending anything, or writing, always inclose stamp for reply, and postage for return of 


fancy-work”’ 
The Journal will pay for 


BESSIE BERRY GRABOWSKII. 











A Collar and Cuff Set Made on the Diagonal of the Cloth 


PURCHASED, some time ago, from THE 

JOURNAL directions for making sweaters. The 

sweater I made is perfectly good, except for its 
small sleeves. Could you suggest any way of en- 
larging the sleeves ? Mrs. E.G. R. 


The directions I give here for altering sweater 
sleeves will suit any sweater made by the directions 
you speak of. Begin the sleeve according to the 
original directions, but make from nine to fifteen 
stitches more at each end of the needle than the 
directions call for, in order to make the 
wider. Knit to cuff, making no pouch. 
together for one row and make cuff; 


sleeve 
Knit two 
if you likea 





Cushion for Making Teneriffe 


long cuff make the sleeve shorter and the cuff 
longer. If sleeves are begun lengthwise make them 
from ten to fifteen rows wider than usual. Avoid 
a pouch and narrow the sleeves into cuffs. 


OR those who wish to join their Teneriffe wheels 
while working, instead of doing it with the 
needle separately, Mrs. Tyler Krame has sent us 
this specimen with the cushion, showing just how it 
is done. She says that Teneriffe no longer need be 
made only in circles and squares, but in any designs 
that you choose to form 
your pins in on the cushion, 
as shown in the illustra 
tion. This gives us a 
variety of Teneriffe that we 
have not found before and 
it opens up an entirely new 
field for this work, as it 
may be made now into any 
design we wish. 

First stick your pins in the cushion in the shape 
you desire. You will require a rather hard and 
heavy little cushion. Hers,-she says, is filled with 
sawdust. The pattern can be drawn on the cloth 
that covers it, that being pinned on at the corners, 
so that you can remove it 
like. When ready to begin work tie your thread 
in the middle; this work is 
side so that the tying or joining does not show. 
Use your thread around the pin, 
nary Teneriffe, for the 
section is complete 


Some 


and use any design you 


done on the wrong 
just as in ordi 
first wheel. When the first 
and ready to join to the 
next one put the thread in a needle and pass it 
around the pins at the place of joining, lacing 
your needle through the other threads of the wheel 
already finished. This joins them securely, with- 
out fastening afterward, as they are lace done into 
another. Each section is done in the way. 
The picture of the cushion will show you exactly 
how this is done. 


same 


fine silk shirts for 
full directions for 
Mrs. G.I. 


WANT to crochet some little 

a baby. Can you give me 
making them ? 

Use an ounce and a half of fine crochet silk and 
one yard of number one ribbon. Make 174 ch, 10 
rows of dc, taking back-loop of each stitch, forming 
railroad pattern. Work one first, making 69 
dc; make 84 rows and fasten with silk. Begin 
69 stitches from the end on the other side of work, 
leaving 36 stitches for armholes; make 47 rows; 
work the forty-seventh row as far as 23 stitches 
from top, then make 23 ch, working the same as 
before, until 47 more rows are made. Join eighty- 
fifth row with 36 ch, and work across both sides 


side 


join the sides together, leaving two 
To trim sleeves, 
1 tr back 


for 10 rows; 
inches and a half for armholes. 
make * 1 tr (triple) into second stitch, 
into first stitch, which forms a cross stitch, work 
around the sleeve twice and repeat from *. For 
edge * 1 dc, 2 ch, 3 tr into same, skip 2 stitches 
into third. Repeat from *. For the bottom of the 
shirt make cross-stitches as in the sleeve, working 
To shape 





Pretty Tenenffe Wheels 


the neck, 1 tr, 1 ch over every rib of the mesh; 
repeat edge trimming, skipping one hole between 
every shell. Run through the meshes the number 
one satin ribbon. These little shirts may be made 
in colors and in white. 


DAINTY collar and cuff set in drawnwork by 

an entirely new method has been sent to us by 
Miss Edith ‘Vaylor. It is made up on the diagonal 
of the cloth. The drawnwork is done on the 
straight each way. This forms the points. Itisa 
very simple pattern and the points are made from 
half an inch to an inch deep, as desired, measuring 
for a scallop as you draw up or down. 
ing is the most tedious part; the stitch is very 
simple. ‘The outer edge is scalloped in points and 
buttonholed. 


The draw- 


These are done on fine handkerchiet- 
linen and are very dainty and beautiful. 


ILL you please tell me if there is not 
than one kind of appliqué embroidery ? 
Mrs. A. H. ¢ 
*“*Appliqué’’ means to apply, so that any material 
applied on another is really ** appliqué’’; but the 
term is used generally for that form of needlework 
in which one piece of cloth is cut out and applied 
in design on another, with embroidery stitches. 


more 


” 


O MANY people have written asking me the 
origin of the Ghibellina work that I am very 
glad to be able to give the information from Josepha 
Crane herself, It is of Florentine origin, and is 
named from a street in Florence on which the artist 
lives who makes these designs a specialty. The 
street is doubtless named from the Ghibellines who 
in the Middle Ages formed the 
Italy, as opposed to the Guelphs. 


aristocratic party in 


M** Hedebo embroidery be worked on heavy 
material? What is the correct way to em 
broider a tinted pillow-top on Bulgarian art-cloth ? 
Mine has a carnation design. Mrs. M. J. E. 


In answer to your first question [ should not ed- 
vise attempting genuine Hedebo on anytiing heavier 
than 
The heavy, 


linen. 
loosely-woven 
cloths do not hold well, the 
work composed of 
little rows of buttonhole 
stitches. It is strictly a 
linen work, though in 
America it is applied also 
to silk for 


waists. 


homespun 


being 


and 
It can, however, be 
done on as fine material as you like. To embroider 
the tinted pillows I can suggest several ways, but 
for the carnation design which you mention as being 
on yours, I should certainly use and 
long stitch, not filling in, but using the shades for 
petals as indicated by the tinting. 
are often done 


dresses 


simple short 
Bolder designs 
with gilt bullion and fancy braids 
couched down with the same 
shades of silk, or they may be 
fully in either of the two new embroideries, Punto 
Riccio and Broderie Villette, described on another 
page in this issue of THE JOURNAL. 


color or contrasting 
carried out beauti 


NE of the com- 

ing styles for 
young children is the 
little handkerchief- 
bag in white em- 
broidery, as shown in 
this illustration. It 
is sent to us by Mrs. 
Johanne Colberg 
Christensen, and 
although a style of 
Madeira work it is 
not exactly that em- 
broidery. Any one 
who does needlework 
at all can follow the 





oe aurora An EUmbocliesed 
2 use any pat- : 

bas 4 be — F 2 Handkerchief-Bag 
tern. The work is 


very simple,and that as well as the making up of 
the bag Shows clearly in this picture. 


y ANSWER to many inquiries I should say that 


THE JOURNAL pattern No. 1930, of the 
Ghibellina sofa-pillow, may be applied to leather 
work, as well as to embroidery on cloths. If stiff 


leather be used it can be cut out and pasted on; 
softer leather may be appliquéd with the needle. It 
is very pretty if tinted with water-colors and edged 
with burnt work. ‘The two might be used in com- 
bination with needlework with very beautiful effect. 


| you. 


| safety pin perfection 


| Safety Pin Co. 
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Itisa 


Question of 
Health 


Royal Baking Powder is 
made from cream of tartar, a 
product of the grape, and the 
most healthful of all fruit acids. 





©The acid salts of fruits are 
among the most wholesome and im- 
portant constituents of the food of 
— A. B. Prescorr, 
Prof. of Chem., 





man 


Univ ersity of Michigan. 


Royal Baking Powder (un- 
like other leavening agents) 
raises the dough without fer- 
mentation, and in no way 
affects the constituents of the 
flour. There is no destruc- 
tion of the gluten or sugar, 
but when “ Royal” is used all 
those elements which nature 
has combined in this the most 
important and healthful of 
the foods of man are preserved 
unimpaired. 

Fresh-and hot-breads, cake, 
hot-biscuit, griddle-cakes, etc., 
raised with Royal Baking 
may be eaten with 
impunity by persons of dys- 
peptic tendencies or the most 
At* the 
same time the food is made 
finer, richer, more palatable. 


Powder 


sensitive stomachs. 


Norre.— Cheap, imitation powders 
are sometimes recommended by grocers 
because of the greater profit in them. 
These imitation powders are almost 
invariably made from alum. Alum is 
employed because it is cheap, but 
every physician knows that its use in 
food is at the cost of health. Think 

delicate girls and sickly children 
being fed on food made with alum! 














STEWART'S 
DUPLEX 


SAFETY PINS 
BE ON GUARD 


SAFETY PIN PERFECTION 


The Guard over 
spring prevents tear- 


The 


from 


ing the cloth. 
point fastens 
either side but can’t 


slip through to stick 





Your guard for 


is to see that all cards 








bear the hame of 


Consolidated 








Box 125, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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The New Bear Brand 
Manual of Handiwork 


(8th edition) just off the press, is the 
most comprehensive knitting and 
crocheting book of instructions ever 
published. 192 pages high art print 
ing; over 250 illustrations, pictures 
and directions for making 200 arti- 
cles for the family, illustrating 85 
different stitches and showing how easy it is to 
knit or crochet. Will be sent postpaid to any 
aldress for 25 cents. 
Bear Brand Yarn Mfrs., 





Dept. F, New York 
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If you want THE BEST, ar 


insist on having, © 
hoe 


ROYALWORCESTER=:. 


( 


"BON TON CORSETS 9 


If a corset does not fit, 
it will never satisfy. 


JtOYAL WORCESTER and Bon TON CORSETS 
are scientifically correct.They always fit. Buy one to-day. 


Roya Worcester Corset Co., Masn Office and factory, WORCESTER, Mass. 4 yoyp peace cannor supply 
Branch Offices: 186 Marner Sr, CHICAGO, ILL.~738 MISSION ST, SAN FRANC/SCO, CAL. 








FREE ON REQUEST. 
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Dealers everywhere sell them 


YOU, WE WILL, UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 














The Table of Mirth 


Where feasts the Merry-Makers, is given its rare beauty and touch of elegance by 


Dewmigon’d Crepe “Paper 


This wonderful paper is made in all the solid colors and tints; also produced in unique 
decorative designs in many variations. It can be draped and fashioned into a thousand charm- 


ing shapes both useful and ornamental. Party tables and seasonable home decorations of a 
most exquisite character can be easily evolved from a few rolls of Dennison’s Crepe Paper 
at the expense of a few cents. Candle Shades of delicate hues—Ice Cups of budding flowers 
— Favors in endless originality — bouquets of marvelous imitation flowers — garlands, fes- 
toons, ribbons, streamers. There is no end to the possibilities. 
Use Dennison’s Crepe Paper Napkins for simple or extraordinary occasions. Beauti- 
fully designed in flowers—natural colors — roses, violets or Hloliday designs. Flags 
for Washington’s Birthday, hearts for St. Valentine, cards for card parties and 
special designs for clubs, lodges, colleges, musicales, outings and socials. This 
Table Crepe is very serviceable as well as beautiful and inexpensive. It adds 
greatly to any feast or occasion. Your dealer will give you or we will send FREE 
our “Napkin Booklet” showing in colors this season’s designs — “ Decorated 
Crepe Paper” representing the newest color creations in this exquisite mate- 
rial and “Art and Decoration” a complete guide to its use. Dennison’s 
Crepe Paper is the only crepe paper that has the strength and texture 
requisite for artwork. If yourdealer does not keep it, let us know and 
we will see that you getit. Address Dept.“ 1” at ournearest store. 


Dennison Manufacturing Company 
The Tag Makers 
NEW YORK, 15 John St. BOSTON, 26 Franklin St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 128 Franklin St. 
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Correct 196 Paris Fashions 
Worth $25.00 Each 


Furnished One Year in Advance, Practically Without Cost 
to Users of Belding Bros. & Co. Spool and Embroidery Silk 


I" ORDER to place in the hands of users of Belding Bros. 





































& Co. silks, the latest Parisian fashions of correct styles 

one year in advance of stock patterns, we have en- 
gaged at a large expense the exclusive services of the best 
known designer of gowns in Paris to 
make up for us four or more patterns es 
each month. These designs are made \ 
for our exclusive use and we furnish 4 
them only to users of our silks. Each 
month there are designs of women’s 
moming gown, evening gown, one 
Street gown, waist and misses’ gown, 
and these patterns are ready for de- ‘ 
livery by mail from the New York office 
within thirty days from date of design- 
ing. For this reason they are at all 
times a year in advance of the stock 
patterns furnished by pattern houses 
through regular dealers. 

On each pattern will be found com- 
plete and full instructions (or lesson 
how to make the garment), including the 
amount of goods and findings needed. 

Do you want one of these Parisian pat- i 77. 
terns? Ifso, send to us five empty Belding > 
spools or twelve Belding embroidery silk tags and ten 
cents in stamps or coin to pay for packing and post- 
age, and we will send you any one of the designs 
you designate absolutely free of any charge. 

To those not using our silks we will send one 
of these patterns upon receipt of $25.00 in cash. 

Dressmakers and regular users of Belding’s 
silks may subscribe for these patterns by 
the year if they so desire, but under no cir- 
cumstances will any patterns be sent out 
unless five empty spools or twelve em- 
broidery silk tags accompany each 
order. Silk experts and millions of 
satisfied users declare Belding silks 
to be the best for all purposes. Half 
a century of uninterrupted success substantiates these claims. 





Y 


Spring Style 103 Copyrighted 


If your dealer does not carry our goods and you are unable to get them in your city, 
send his name with your address and 10 cents, designating whether you want Waist, 
Morning, Evening or Street Gown, also Misses, and we will supply you with the 
first pattern for your information and see that you are supplied with our goods. 


Belding Bros. & Company, 526 to 28 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 
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ORAWN BY ANNA W. SPEAKMAN 


HE wraps for elderly 
women were never better. 
The semi-fitting, dolman- 
cape shape that was worn a 
number of years ago has been 
revived, and this is the foun- 
dation shape upon which are 
modeled most of the long and short wraps for 
the elderly woman. First to be considered 
are the plain, short coats for every-day wear. 
These coats range from twenty-four to thirty- 
six inches in length—when longer than this 
they belong to the three-quarter-length class; 
the coats measuring twenty-seven to thirty 
inches long belong properly to suits, and are 
usually made of the same material as the skirt. 
The plain, light, covert cloths, used for 
separate coats, afe not, as a rule, becoming 
to the elderly woman, especially if she is at 
all inclined to be stout; dark Oxford-grays 
and the deep red-browns with a tiny stripe 
and fleck of color in them are far more suit- 
able and look better with black and dark- 
colored skirts. Coats made of these mixed 
goods in the dark shades may have collars 
and cuffs of plain-colored broadcloth, the 
edges being finished with narrow, black sou- 
tache braid; this is a very good style and 
livens up a little an otherwise sombre cos- 
tume. It is an especially pretty way to trim 
a spring coat, for the same touch of color may 
be repeated in the toque or bonnet. 


UCH coats are cut rather tight-fitting; the 
backs are seamed in straight lines from 
the shoulders. If the elderly woman is at all 
inclined to stoutness the curved, under-arm 
seam, coming from the arm’s-eye to the edge 
of the coat on the back, will be found rather 
trying; the coat cut with the sections coming 
straight down the back from the shoulders 
will give her a straighter, longer look. 

The sleeves in coats of this kind should be 
small and put into the arm’s-eye with gathers 
and not with plaits. These gathers should 
be confined to the centre top of the sleeve, 
keeping the fullness high and letting it fall 
straight down the back of the arm; at each 
side of the group of gathers the sleeve should 
be fitted in with perfect smoothness to the 
arm’s-eye. Nothing makes a small coat look 
more top-heavy than a big, awkward sleeve 
put into the arm’s-eye with plaits. A small 
balyeuse ruffle should be used at the top of 
sleeves so as to give a square set to them at 
the shoulder. 

For a very stout woman a plain, two-piece 
coat sleeve should always have two plaits put 
in just above the elbow on the under side 
to give a little extra fullness, as nothing is 
more unbecoming to a stout woman than a 
sleeve scant in the upper portion. The 
sleeve, from the elbow to the wrist, should 
be cut just large enough for comfort and fin- 
ished with a cuff the same size as the sleeve. 


HE plain, short coats are made both single 

and double breasted. A pretty, new way 
of making a single-breasted coat is to lap it 
well over toa point just above the curve of 
the bust, fasten to within an inch or so below 
the bust-line and let it hang from this last 
button. These coats are finished with rolling 
revers collars, faced, as I have already sug- 
gested, with colored broadcloth or with silk. 
The collars of the double-breasted coats are 
cut lower than were those of last year’s 
models, to show the blouse or shirtwaist worn 
with the suit; very often these coats have the 
fronts faced and trimmed back like a child’s 
reefer so as to show the facing when worn 
open. 

A loose, open, hanging coat is often trying 
to a stout or elderly woman; if you wish to 
wear your coat open, it is a good plan to at- 
tach a small inside girdle or belt, made of 
the same material as the coat; this fastens in 
front and holds the back of the coat in position. 


he coats for elderly women are all 
semi-fitting and are composite garments, 
consisting of several styles of coats. There is, 
for instance, the three- 
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O MANY readers have asked for a wrap 
of this description that I have made a 
design for a dolman-cape, the pattern of which 
will be on sale simultaneously with this issue 
of THE JOURNAL. The pattern number is 
2187. Patterns can be supplied in four sizes: 
34, 38, 42 and 46 inches bust measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, fifteen cents, post- 
free. Order by number, stating bust measure, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
The illustration of this dolman-cape will be 
shown in the March issue of THE JOURNAL, 
but the pattern will be ready, remember, the 
twenty-fifth of January. 


HE long coats for general knockabout 

use—to wear for traveling and in stormy 
weather —reach always to the edge of the 
skirt. These coats are made either in the 
long, plain, tailored style or in one of the 
modified Empire shapes; I say modified, be- 
cause an Empire coat, cut on the most modern 
lines, is not sufficiently simple for a practical 
coat. An Empire coat is usually cut circular 
and with a quantity of fullness in the skirt 
portion, making a coat that is not at all times 
convenient and sensible. 

A modified form of the Empire coat has 
a short bodice to which is attached the 
skirt portion, the object being to give the 
short-waisted effect and long, slim, semi- 
fitting look to the skirt of the coat. These 
coats can be made of heavy or medium weight 
goods, and very often their skirts are un- 
lined; a lining is necessary only for the 
bodice and sleeves. For this reason such 
coats are most useful for general wear all the 
year round, and for spring and summer can 
be made of silk or pongee to wear over light 
clothes. 


oe! elderly women require a rather 
plain skirt, whether the material be cloth 
or silk; an entirely circular skirt is not 
becoming to a woman unless she has a fairly 
good figure, and it is never becoming to a 
woman with a prominent abdomen, as the 
skirt would undoubtedly ‘ hike’’ unbecom- 
ingly at the front and sides. The plainness 
of a circular skirt at the top is most trying to 
the average elderly woman’s figure; she will 
find it far more to her advantage to have her 
skirt cut with a narrow front gore and a 
circular portion at each side. This narrow 
front gore will help greatly in the fitting of 
the skirt over the abdomen to give the long 
flat look to the front. Street skirts are better 
when made in the plaited, gored models. 


HE most difficult question that the elderly 

woman has to face in clothes is that of 
the separate shirtwaist. For some unknown 
reason, by some unwritten law, a separate 
shirtwaist never looks quite appropriate as a 
dress-up garment on an elderly woman, Of 
course, for general morning wear at home, 
the separate shirtwaist of washable material 
or of light-weight woolen fabric is a conven- 
ient and most practical garment; but when 
it comes to the question of a best dress, 
an unlined waist, no matter of what material 
or how trimmed, is never appropriate or be- 
coming to an elderly woman. More fit and 
more shape are required than are usually 
given by the unlined shirtwaist. There is 
no getting around the fact that most elderly 
women look best in bodices worn outside the 
skirt. Thebeltedshirtwaististrying, although 
by no means impossible in individual cases. 
By bodice I do not mean the rigidly-boned, 
uncomfortable waist which, once upon atime, 
was a necessary part of the best dress; the 
suppleness and pliability of all the new 

















materials, especially those 
which are used for best 
dresses, and the present meth- 
ods of lining and boning make 
the bodice of today quite a 
different garment from that 
old-time waist. 

A few decades ago a brocade meant a stiff 
and heavy material, not easily handled in a 
bodice; but now the brocades are as soft 
and pliable as the finest silks and cotton 
goods and are equally light in weight. These 
materials, when used for bodices, can be 
made up over a very thin lining; the bones 
are supple and light, and the result is a waist 
not only trim and well fitting, but comfortable 
as well. 


HERE is one design of bodice which has 

become classic in style for the elderly 
woman —and that is the surplice waist: it is 
adaptable for all sorts of materials and can 
be varied so easily by different adjustable 
chemisettes and collars. Withablack gown, 
for example, you can have a chemisette and 
collar of transparent black and white lace, 
or of white muslin with black lace insertion. 
A chemisette and collar of all-over white 
Valenciennes lace or net lace, with a narrow, 
black lace insertion outlining the largest de- 
sign in the lace, is exceedingly pretty. 

The surplice waist, when forming part of 
the best dress, is worn outside the skirt. For 
a stout, short-waisted figure, the lower edge 
should be finished with a bias, folded belt; 
the bodice should be cut short on the hips, 
round in the back and slightly pointed in the 
front. The bodice is not pretty when too long 
over the hips so that it breaks and creases. 


ee old materials have been revived this 
year and appear in new designs; among 
these are the delaines and grenadines. Gren- 
adines are now made both plain and figured 
and in a great variety of weaves; some of the 
handsome ones look like brocades. Grena- 
dine is a most suitable material for a dress 
that is to be utilized for both the street and 
the house; it is pretty combined with silk or 
chiffon cloth. 

A black silk dress is no less a standby for 
the elderly woman today than formerly. The 
modern black silk dress, however, is not 
made of that stiff, heavy silk that will ‘‘ stand 
alone ’’— that old-fashioned kind having been 
replaced by the soft, pliable silks which are 
far more becoming. Taffeta, in all its 
varieties, is a most desirable silk. Chiffon 
taffeta is lovely, and a gown of this silk will 
be handsome, suitable for various needs, and 
will give excellent service. 


HAT to wear at the neck and how to 

finish the neck of various gowns— from 
the little dimity shirtwaist suit for summer 
mornings to the more formal best dress 
is a very troublesome problem to solve. The 
collar should match the gown; the separate 
fancy stocks are no longer worn by well- 
dressed women. Small turnover collars are 
used a good deal, and these are always put on 
over the collar of the gown or the shirtwaist. 
This isa very simple and convenient mode of 
dressing the neck; it is a style quite as be- 
coming toa stout person with a short neck as 
to a woman who can wear high collars. The 
collar of the same material as the dress, 
simply finished at the top edge with a soft 
ruching or a turnover collar of linen or or- 
gandy, is in far better taste than the most 
elaborate, separate fancy stock. 


LONG with the change in clothes comes a 
complete change in the style of headwear 

for the elderly woman; the bonnet has com- 
pletely disappeared —except for those very 
dear old ladies with snow-white hair, who 
cling to tradition—but for all other women 
the toque and the small hat are worn exclu- 
sively. The close-fitting toque in felt, beaver 
and the chenille braids is adapted for every- 
day wear and for dressier occasions; the 

smaller size is worn | 





quarter dolman: this 
is really a cape with 
full, loose sleeves and 
may be slipped on and 
offeasily. It isa good 
garment to wear over 
short coats in severe 
weather, and is made 
usually of broadcloth 
or of a medium-weight 
kersey. It is possible 
to alter a generous- 
sized golf-cape into a 
garment of this kind, 
combining it with some 
plain broadcloth, if the 
material of the cape is 
plaid, as is so often 
the case. 





All Our Patterns Free 


To any reader who will induce some one who is not now a 
subscriber to The Ladies’ Home Journal or The Saturday 
Evening Post to subscribe for either publication for one year 
at the rate of $1.25, we will send, as a reward for the cour- 
tesy, three (3) coupons, each of which will be good, if sent 
to The Journal office, for a pattern of any design published 
in The Journal or in our “Style Book.” 
will be good at any time, and may be used for any of 
The Journal’s 10 or 15 cent patterns. 


The coupons 


made in silks, jets, 
tulle and laces. Asa 
general rule a small 
toque is becoming toan 
elderly woman; the 
more the hair is al- 
lowed to show the 
more becoming the 
toque. Nothing is 
more unbecoming than 
a toque that comes too 
far down over the hair 
at the back and sides. 
An irregular line 
across the front of a 
toque is much more be- 
coming to the elderly 
woman than is a severe | 
outline above the face. 




















Our Spring 
Style Book 
and Samples 


Cost You 
Nothing 


The book illustrates and describes 
over 185 styles that fastidious dress- 
ers of aris and New York will wear 
this Spring. 

You can have as many samples 
of materials as you wish, selected 
from over 400 varieties of the pret- 
tiest, daintiest fabrics especially de- 
signed for this season's wear. No 
other tailoring establishment — not 
evenoneof New York's bigdepartment 
stores -- would offer you half as many 

With the aid of our Fashion Book 
and Samples, you can choose your 
style and material; our simple meas- 
urement directions show you how to 
take your measurements correctly, 
and we make the garment exactly as 
you wish 

We positively guarantee to fit 
you perfectly and give entire 
satisfaction or promptly refund 
your money. We know we can 
please you. 

The garments shown in our Fash- 
ion Book are made to order only — 
not ready-made We have had 17 
years’ experience in making perfect- 
fitting garments from measurements 
sent us by mail 

Over 400,000 discriminating women, 
many of whom were so difficult to fit 
that they could not be suited else- 
where, have found in our mail-order system a solu 
tion of all their dressmaking troubles. What we 
have done for them we certainly can do for you, 





Spring Suits. 


Made to New York 
Order $4 to $2 Styles 
Our Spring Fashion Book illustrates : 
Shirt -Waist Suits, $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, 7.50 to 25 
Seance, . . .. « Ww DB 
Wash Suits (Cotton and Linen) 4.00 to 15 
Separate Skirts, 3.50 to 15 
Silk Coats, . 9.50 to 20 
Rain Coats, 8.00 to 20 
Jackets and Coats, 5.75 to 15 


Also a full line of the new “Pony” 
Walking Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 
We prepay e —. charges to any part of the United States 


x, 

which means a big saving to you. 

W S d F to any part of the United States our 
e sen ree jew Spring Book of New York 

Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing simple 

directions for taking measurements correctly; also a large 

assortment of Samples of the newest materials. Be sure to 

mention colors desired, and whether you wish samples for 


a tailor-made suit, silk costume, shirt-waist suit, wash suit, 
skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


Write to-day; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Est. 17 Years 
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The Seamless Waist 


Design by Charles Weborn Lyons 


ERE is really a new idea for 

the readers of THE JOURNAL 

a pretty blouse that is entirely 
without seams, and the best part of 
it is that it is the easiest and simplest 
thing imaginable to make, and takes 
but little material. It has neither 
shoulder nor under-arm seams, but is 
all in one piece, which is shirred into 
the neckband, front, back, and four 
or five rows deep around the neck, 
according to the spacings of the shirr- 
ing. The last row should come 
very nearly to the shoulder to make 
the waist lie smoothly and prevent 
any clumsiness. The same effect is 
carried out by the shirring across the 
top of the shoulder, and then again a 
few rows deep at the waist-line. The 
blouse closes simply down the centre 
of the back. This makes it possible 
to fit it to any figure (by drawing 
the shirrings tighter or looser), as 
it is shirred at the three most im- 
portant points of a blouse —the neck, 
shoulders and waist. The sleeves 
are easily put in the arm's-eye and 
may be of any style, provided they 
show shirrings. 


on 
Now just a word about the “ stay- 


ing ’’ or lining of this waist. In 
the case of any but the most transpar- 
ent materials, such as net, a piece of 
narrow tape should be sewed from 
neck to arm's-eye, where the shoulder 
seam would ordinarily be, tacking the 
shirrings in place on it, or they may 
be tacked to the round yoke given 
with the pattern. The back edges 
of the waist should be faced with a 
piece of the material, cut on the 
straight of the goods and fastened by 
buttons and buttonholes or by hooks 
and eyes as desired. 
If made of transparent material the 









The Seamless 
Waist 


OS. 2138-2171— Patterns for this seamless waist, closed at the back, can be 

supplied in six sizes for ladies: 32-42 inches bust measure; and in five 
sizes for girls: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price of either waist, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 34 yards, and size 16 
years requires 3 yards, 27-inch material. Order by number (2138 for ladies, 
and 2171 for girls), stating bust measure for ladies, and both age and bust 
measure for girls, from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Drawing by Elizabeth L. Burton 


the line of the thread. This will 
make the shirrings firm and durable. 
To feather-stitch through the line of 
the shirrings, though a little more 
trouble, is a far prettier way and 
equally strong. 

This is a style that is particularly 
becoming to slender figures, espe- 
cially those of growing girls who are 
tall and angular —in other words, are 
at what is generally called ‘‘ the awk- 
ward age.’’ One advantage in it is 
the number of materials to which it 
is adapted —the only requirements 
being softness—and in this age of 
supple and beautiful weaves the 
variety is infinite, for both summer 
and winter wear. It may be made up 
in cashmere or albatross, simply fin- 
ished with turnover collar and cufis, 
as shown in the illustration, and may 
thus be suitable for every-day or 
school wear, or it may be made more 
elaborate for dressy wear. 


ox 


OTHING could be lovelier than 
silks, such as radium or messa- 
line, shirred in this way, and trimmed 
at the neck with a bit of heavy lace, 
outlined, perhaps, by a touch of velvet 
that could be repeated at the waist in 
a girdle. Pompadour silk, which re- 
quires very little trimming, would be 


especially pretty for it, with silk or | 


velvet in a solid color, blending with 
the tones of the Pompadour for collar, 
cufis and girdle. Then the many 
transparent stuffs, such as net, and 
the openwork weaves in general, lend 
themselves charmingly to this design; 
these necessitate a lining which may 
be of contrasting color. One of the 
figured nets in rose tints over a taffeta 
of the same tone would be lovely. 
Then, too, medallions of lace may be 
let into the blouse, below the shirrings 


blouse may be worn over a slip, or a regular satisfactory way to line it. Another thing and outlined by narrow, shirred lace, giving 
fitted lining may be made, sewed into the _ that will keep the shirrings in place is, after the effect of an elaborate design. So you see 


neckband and arm’s-eye, and the shirrings they have been carefully gathered, to run the — there are many ways for just this one style to | 


tacked firmly to it. This is by far the most machine in a very fine stitch right through — be used for a great many different occasions. 


hree Waists in One 


Designs and Drawings by Curtis- Miller 


An End 
To Cracked Silk 


Heatherbloom Taffeta in place of silk 
is a success for underslips, drop- 
skirts, waist linings, etc. It does 
not cut nor crack, has silk lustre 
and ‘*swish,” costs one-fourth as 
much: has almost incredible dura- 
bility. Made in 150 shades. Unre- 


servedly endorsed by Mrs. Osborn. 
At All Lining Counters 


This stamp is on the selv age of every yard 


TAFFETA 


Ready to wear Petticoats of Heatlier- 
bloom Taffeta are better than silk 
because they outwear the dress. 
They are very dainty and come in all 
colors. The Heatherbloom trade 
mark is stitched in the waistband of 
each petticoat. Should you have 
difficulty in obtaining them, write us 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


Samples of Heatherbloom Taffeta 
and Mrs. Osborn’s book FREE. 


A.G. HYDE & SONS, 361-363 Broadway 
NEW YORK . 


BLOOM 
HEAT 


Look for this stamp on selvage of 
every yard and waistband 
of each skirt. 
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For Home Made Garments oa 


ONVENIENCE and economy have been combined in this 











design for an adjustable waist. The model is here pictured pos 
in three attractive ways—- one suitable for morning, one for Use the fabrics made = 
afternoon and one for evening wear. White for such a waist is pric 
beyond criticism, and another very valuable way to utilize this only by the Phi 






































design is to make it of one of the very soft silks or satins — even of 
chiffon cloth — in the same shade as your best tailored suit. A touch 
of contrasting or harmonizing color may be introduced into the em- 
broidery on the waist for morning wear; white, écru or dyed lace 
may trim the waist adjusted for afternoon use; and lace, combined 
with chiffon or net, will supply the necessary dressiness to make 
the waist appropriate for ‘evening. With such a waist in one’s 
wardrobe how simple would become the packing problem! A visit 
of a few days could be undertaken with scarcely a thought about 
luggage —a suit-case holding suitable apparel for all occasions. 


King Philip | | 
Mills : 
No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 


Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘ just as good”’ and in- 
sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 


SHELMA | 
It does not wrinkle. i ' Cl oth . 


~ 
































Genuine has name 
on Selvage. 





The Addition of Ruffles and Deep Cuffs of Lace 
Convert it into an Appropriate Afternoon Blouse 


The Elbow Sleeves and Low-Cut Neck Make 
it Suitable for Informal Evening Wear 


O. 2123.— Patterns for this waist with detach- 
able yoke and cuffs, high or V neck, and full- 

' length or elbow sleeves, can be supplied in six 
Sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, includ- 

ing Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 
requires 24% yards 36-inch, or 24% yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stating bust measure, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Fine, soft, pure worsted forladies’ skirts and 
suits. Of medium weight it can be worn at 
all seasons. No other material is so well 
adapted to the “‘drapy”’ effects now instyle. 


Sold by dealers everywhere ; if yours will not supply, 
send us his name and your own for free samples. 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO., 453 Broome St., NewYork 


In ordering The Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns take the bust measure loosely 
over the dress, placing the tape around 
the body, close up under the arms, and 
over the fullest part of the bust. 

Take the waist measurement tightly 
around the smallest part of the waist. 

Take the hip measurement loosely 
around the hips, five inches below the 
waist-line. 

















We Want 1000 Women 


To sell high-classed Mohair fabrics of special patterns, 
made by us, for suits and dresses, so that you can sel! 
direct from mill to consumer. Write to Hemingray 
Mills, 4th and Ontario Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Waist Complete, Adjusted for Morning 


or All-Around Wear The Waist and its Attachments 
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The Gowns and Coats We Need 


Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 








Drawings by 
Thomas Mitchell Peirce 




















pide of Sah SER Sam on Lewin Of Cashmere with Small Vest of Striped Silk and 
O. 2136.— Patterns for this bodice with high or V neck Chemisette of Mousseline de Soie 

and three-quarter-length or short puff sleeves can be 
supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure, Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards 36-inch, or 2'4 yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


back, with full-length or elbow sleeves, and in short 
sweep or floor length, can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 10 yards 36-inch, or 
8 yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stating bust 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 

O. 2137.— Patterns for this draped skirt in floor length, 

having a one-piece circular foundation skirt with a 
circular flounce, can be supplied in six sizes: 20-30 inches 
waist measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 24 requires 84 yards 36-inch, or 7 yards 
44-inch material. Order by number, stating waist measure, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


A Coat for Traveling, or Stormy Weather 












O. 2134.— Patterns for this coat in seven-eighths length 

can be supplied in six sizes : 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 
requires 6 yards 44-inch material. Order by number, 
stating bust measure, from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


er 


Just the Right Style for a Separate Coat 


O. 2133.— Patterns for this Empire coat can be 

supplied in six sizes : 32-42 inches bust measure, 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch, or 27% yards 
44-inch material. Order by number, stating bust 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philade|phia. 


O. 1947.— Patterns for this three-piece circular 

skirt, in floor or walking length, can be supplied 
in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 
requires 72 yards 36-inch material. Order by num- 
ber, stating waist measure, from the dealer in your 
own town ; or write, inclosing the price, tothe Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





A Coat and Skirt Suit of a Stylish Cut 


O. 2132.— Patterns for this coat with or with- 

out the cuffs can be supplied in six sizes: 
32-42 inches bust measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stating bust meas- 
ure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








O. 1943.— Patterns for this two-piece circular 
skirt, having inverted box-plaits, and in 
floor length, can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 
inches waist measure. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 6 
yards 36-inch material. Order by number, stat- 
ing waist measure, from the dealer in your own 
town ; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





2132-1943 


2133-1947 








O, 2135.— Patterns for this Princesse dress closed at the | 


inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ | 
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Paris Fashions 


Dictate 


that light sheer fabrics shall be 
worn, and Banzai is the light- 
est and sheerest made. 

Banzai Silk is an individual 
silk fabric woven in all the 
newest Paris shades, delicate 
tints of heliotrope, lavender, 
violet, etc., as well as in every 
standard shade of pink, blue, 


black and white. 


This year, for the first time, 
Banzai Silk is woven in fancy 
patterns, small, neat effects, as 
well as in the plain weave. 
Fashionable dressmakers rec- 
ommend Banzai Silk, as it 
makes up so well and is so 
desirable, not only for Spring 
_and Summer dresses, but for 
evening gowns, and has proved 
| especially desirable for brides- 

maids’ dresses. 





Banzai Silk is always put up 
in light blue wrappers with 
the word Banzai in Japanese 


characters ‘ $4 
on the wrapper. es : ait 

Banzai Silk is usually sold at 
the wash goods and white 


goods departments, and the 
price is always s5oc. per yard. 








Waist of 
EMBROIDERY 














made of fine quality lawn, prettily New 
designed in the latest style. The York's 
front has four rows of Baby Irish Mail 
kinbroidery, inserted’ with fine Order 


pin tucks. The centre has a wide ™ H 
band of blind medallion embroid- 44 jouse 
ery; collar is tucked and edged A Special 


with lace, and the new short sleeve at $3 49 


has cuffs also tucked aud beautifully 
Worth $4.25 





edged with lace. The back is solid 
pin tucks. Buttons 
in the back. Sizes 
32 to 44, Itisa 
rare bargain at 
our special 
price, 


$3.49 


Our Regu- 
lar ¢ atalogue, 
showing all 
kinds of wom- 
en's apparel, 
sent free on 
request. 





We are now having our 


Annual WhiteSale/ ia. 
Send for our Free Book of 67 Bargains 


in shirt-waists and underwear, specially selected for this sale 
| from the latest designs in advance styles; new goods, pretty 
effects; all offered at the bargain prices that have made 
| famous this Annual White Sale. All goods guaranteed and 
} money cheerfully refunded if you are not entirely satisfied. 
Order the waist at $3.49 with this guarantee. 

Get the Free Book now. 


FRANK & CUMMINGS CO., 5 E. 17th Street, New York 

















— The Finest Silk and Wool 
Dress Fabric in the World 


severely alone unless 







you are prepared to become 
addicted to its use. 


Genuine is perforated every 3 
yards on the selvedge 










FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD 
STORES 





| 
want to earn a spring waist pattern? 
| By selling six patterns you get one 
pattern free, Send for free 
| samples and form a club of six 
0 ou Universal Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R.I. 
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NE of my girls has writtento me saying 
that she must make her younger sis- 
ter’s clothes as well as her own, and 

the spring coat bothers her. Perhaps this is 
the sentiment of more of you, sol am going 
to give you a design and help you make it. 

There is nothing better looking on a grow- 
ing girl than a semi-fitting, three-quarter- 
length coat, perhaps, because the length of a 
three-quarter coat varies as much as does the 
height of young girls, and if they grow taller 
the second season the coat still fits, it having 
no decided waist-line or finished length. 


HE making of a coat of this nature is not 

very difficult if it is done scientifically — 
that is, step by step, as it would be done by a 
tailor, and each new seam and canvas portion 
well pressed as the coat develops. 

First cut the cambric model—the cambric 
costing not over five cents a yard; cut the 
whole model, as half a garment can only be 
fitted by an expert. Make the necessary 
alterations in the lining; should the shoulder 
of the coat draw from the neck-line it may 
need either of the following alterations: move 
the front of the coat at the shoulder-seam a 
trifle nearer the armhole—that is, rip the 
shoulder-seam when fitting, and allow the 
front to extend a trifle beyond the back at the 
armhole. If this does not entirely remove 
the wrinkle rip the under-arm seam, and 
raise the front on the back about half an inch. 
This alteration also relieves the hollow effect 
caused by slightly rounded shoulders. 


F THE coat model is not sufficiently high 

at the back of the neck, piece it while on 
the figure; never trust to your memory to 
allow extra length. Cut a pattern of the col- 
lar, and pin it on so as to secure the proper 
collar-line. Fit the sleeve lining as carefully 
as any other part of the coat, and after mak- 
ing the alterations in the sleeve baste it into 
the coat under the arm, and fit the coat model 
again. This is to secure the proper arm’s- 
eye. When cutting the model around the 
arm’s-eye always allow plenty of material, 
securing the necessary ‘‘ give’’ by slashing the 
armhole rather than cutting it out. Pin the 
sleeve in to the arm’s-eye across the top 
while it isonthe figure. Turn up the bottom 
of the coat at the desired finished length. It 
is then ready to be carefully marked with 
colored marking cotton —the remains of odd 
spools of colored silk come in handy for this 
—care being taken to mark both sides of the 
seam, so that when the pins are removed the 
coat will come entirely apart. Don’t forget 
to cross-thread it, so that you can put the 
seams together again at the proper points. 


F THE coat is going to be lined use the 

cambric model as a foundation; pin the 
two sides of the model together, and mark 
them both alike. Coats should be made with 
both sides alike, having any difference in the 
shoulders padded, so that they will look even 
when finished. Mount tailor’s unfinished 
canvas on the front, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, using finished canvas across the revers 
and around the 
armhole. All 
of this canvas 
should be 
stitched by ma- 
chine in zigzag 
stitching to the 
cambric. The 
canvas should 
be shrunk be- 
fore using if you 
do not purchase 
that which jis 
guaranteed to 
be shrunk. 

Cut the collar 
of both kinds of 
canvas and 
stitch it the 
same as the 
front. Dampen 
all canvas thor- 
oughly and 
press until dry. 
Baste up the 
model again, 
having the col- 
lar basted on, 
and fit it before 
cutting the ma- 
terial. Any 
extra fullness in the front over the chest may 
be taken in in a dart between the revers and 
the collar. There should be no trouble of 
this kind, however, with this pattern, unless 
you have stretched it in the pressing, but 
should the fullness be there now is the time 
to take it out before you cut the cloth. 






Canvas is Placed in the Front 
and Around the Arm’s-Eye 


TA NI OO A 8 EE EN GE A I Mi ar a RO 


The Girl Who Makes 
Her Own Clothes 


By Edith May Gardner 


The Three-Quarter-Lenath 
Spring Coat 





Mark for Fold 
of Revers 
and Collar 


HE model is now ready for the cloth. Be 
very careful, if broadcloth, ladies’-cloth 
or Venetian cloth is used, to determine the 
up and down, and place the tops of all the 
pieces of the coat in one direction, so that 
when you pass your hand over the cloth the 





DRAWN BY 
ELIZABETH L. BURTON 


FROM DESIGN 
BY MISS GARDNER 


The Semi-Fitting, Three-Quarter-Length Coat 


O. 2158.—Paiterns for this girl’s three-quarter- 
length coat, with or without the cuffs, can be 
supplied in five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 16 years requires 3 yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating both age and bust meas- 
ure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


nap will go down. The model should only 
be pinned to the cloth for cutting. Lay the 
model on the cloth while it is doubled, cut- 
ting two of every piece, with the exception of 
the centre back, which should be laid with 
the centre of the model on the fold of 
the cloth. It is necessary to use only 
half of the model when cutting the cloth; 
this makes cutting two pieces for one 
side of the coat impossible. Remove 
the pins and place each piece of cloth on 
its model lining; baste the cloth to the 
lining, piece by piece, pinning the lining 
to the cutting-table, and basting from 
the top down, smoothing any little 
wrinkles down with the left hand while 
you baste with the right, using small 
basting stitches. 


' 


HE cloth which you have basted on 

the collar serves as its lining, and 
should be stitched in zigzag to the can- 
vas, turning the edges over and cutting 
away all fullness at the corners; then baste it 
to the coat with the seam on the inside—that 
is, next to the figure. The coat showd now 
fit perfectly. Before the finishing stitching 
is done be sure that the cloth is basted very 
carefully around the arm’s-eye before fitting 
so that it will remain well in place. Should 
there be any extra fullness around the front 
of the arm’s-eye toward the under arm, which 
you do not care to pad out, run two fine 
shirrings in at this point, and shrink the full- 
ness in by dampening it well and pressing. 
The canvas and cambric lining should not be 
turned over around the edge of the revers and 
down the front; trim them off at the turning 
point, and turn only the cloth over. Press it 
well, trim the cloth off within three-eighths of 
an inch of the edge, and cross-stitch it to the 
lining; dampen the edge well and press it 
again. 
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ORAWN BY NINA BARLOW 


IT the facing on and mark where it will 

be turned; cut the extra thickness out at 
the point of the revers. Remove the facing, 
and turn it over where you have marked for 
the edge of the revers and the front of the coat. 
Turn the facing over on the mark while it is 
off the coat, basting it finely, and press it as 
flat as possible. Replace it on the coat and 


baste it with moderately large stitches just to | 


hold it well in place. The particular basting 
must be done before stitching the fronts of the 
coat—tiny overhand stitches to hold the front 
and its facing perfectly level and firm so that 
one will not show in the smallest way beyond 
the other. Turn up the coat on the marked 
line at the bottom. If the cloth is of very 


light weight a narrow piece of unfinished | 


canvas set into the hem will give the coat a 
good, firm finish. 


Of course you have sponged the cloth before | 
cutting; do not be afraid to use water freely | 


when pressing, as this is the secret of a well- 
tailored garment. 


T IS now ready for the outside stitching. 
Have one row of machine stitching right 
on the edge, and the second row three-eighths 
of an inch inside of the first stitching. The 
coat is then ready for the sleeves, velvet 


collar and the lining. In making sleeves use | 


the cambric as a foundation, and two inches 


of the unfinished canvas as a stay around the | 


hand. Interline the tiny turn-back cuff with 
the finished canvas, face it with the coat 
lining, and machine stitch it at the top to 
correspond with the coat. When the cloth 
has been put on the sleeves, and the sleeves 
stitched and placed, put the cuff on by cutting 
the canvas and the lining of the cuff level 
with the lower edge of the sleeve. Turn only 
the material up inside of the sleeve, and 
cross-stitch the turned-up sleeve and the cuff 
together to the lining of the sleeve, and put 


in the sleeve lining. Sew the sleeve lining to | 
the sleeve up the front seam. This keeps it | 


in place, and prevents the lining from pushing 
dewn when the coat is put on. 


HE sleeves are then ready to put in. 
Baste them in to the arm’s-eye under the 


arm and then fit the coat on, pinning the | 


Satin Linings 


sleeves across the top while it is on the figure, 
keeping all or most of the fullness across the 
top of the sleeves, leaving little or no full- 
ness at the front or back of the arm. Two 
or three rows of fine shirring across the top 
of the sleeves will help to give them tlie 
necessary ‘‘ stand-out,’’ but a fine crescent of 
canvas may be tacked in between the lining 
and the material if a very broad-shouldered 
effect is desired. 

Remove the coat and mark carefuliy just 
where the sleeve is pinned across the top, 
both on the sleeve and on the coat. Remove 
the pins and baste the sleeve in on the marks. 


The sleeves may then be stitched in; do not | 


stitch the sleeve lining with the stitching in 
at the arm’s-eye. Baste up the lining and 
stitch it and then pin it in to the coat, pinning 
it down the seams carefully and fitting it to 
see that the lining does not drop below the 


coat. Baste it carefully around the armhole | 


and hem the sleeve lining down on the coat 
lining around the armhole. 


LIP-STITCH the velvet collar where it 


joins the revers, and cross-stitch it tothe | 


coat at the back of the neck, before the lining 
is hemmed down. Cross-stitch the velvet on 
the under side of the collar, without turning 





Baste in the Under Part 
of the Sleeve, and Pin 
in the Top When Fitting 


Shrink in the Full- 
ness Under the Arm 


the edge of the velvet—that is, use the raw 
edge and be sure the velvet is on a true bias. 

If the instructions I have given are care- 
fully followed I am sure you will haye a 
satisfactory coat. 








Heavy White Waists 


For Early Spring Wear 


Here are the two greatest shirt waist values we have ever 
offered. They are the very newest approved New York 
styles brought out this season. They are made of heavy 
material and are both extremely stylish and serviceable. 
Send us your bust measure and make your selection. We 
would advise you to order both for the reason that you take 
no risk whatever in doing so, as we send them to you with 
the full understanding and agreement that if they are not 
perfectly satisfactory to you in every respect, if you do not 
consider them the greatest values you have ever before seen, 
you can return them to us at once at OUFr expense and your 
money will be refunded imeluding express charges bo 
ways. You run absolutely no > in eo § from Siegel 
Cooper Co., New York City. Our new 
Spring and Summer Catalogue wit eS issued on March Ist, 
a copy of which wilk be sent free to any address upon appli- 
cation. This catalogue contains New York's latest styles for 
men and women. Write for it to-day. 

































No.70 x 900.—THE CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM WAIST wil! become as 
popular as the flower from which 
itis named. This elaborately de- 
signed waist is made of excellent 
quality white Limene; entire front 
made of panels joined by bead- 
ing, beautifully embroid- 
ered with sprays of LG 
white chrysanthe- 
mums. Pin 
tucks and side 
plaits form 
pointed yoke 
and full 
blouse. 
Plaited back, 
new sleeves 
with deep 
tucked cuffs, 
attached 
stock collar. 
Open back ; 
white only, 
sizes 32 to 44 
bust meas- 
ure. Ex- 
traordinary 
value at 


$1.00 


No. 
70x900 


No. 70 x 901.— 
THE BUTTER- 
FLY WAIST.— 
A beautiful crea- 
tion made of 
white cotton 
Eolienne, a fine rep 
material. An ideal 
waist for immediate 
and early Spring wear. 
Artistically designed 
with fancy yoke, joined 
with beading, embellish- 
e«i with large handsome 
white embroidered but- 
terflies. Entire front 
below yoke of gradu- 
ated French tucks; 
plaited back, newest 
sleeve finished with 
deep tucked cuff joined with beading. Attached 
stock collar. Open back; white only, sizes 32 to $1 50 
44 bust measure. Remarkable value at bd 
We have THE 6G STORE ACITY ITSELF 
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“NEW YORK CITY.NY. 








YARN 
DYED 


Royal 


The highest grade Satin Linings 
that are made. Only the 
choicest materials are used. 
Guaranteed Pure Dyed 
and contain no for- 
eign substances 
injurious to 
the fabric. 












Only the 
most intelli- 
gent silk workers 
are employed to 
obtain the results 
which have made these 
Satins recognized as the 


Highest Grade in the World 


They are made in all desirable shades and 
sold by leading dealers throughout America. 
If your dealer hasn’t them 


Write Us 


giving his name and we will see that he is supplied. 
Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Largest Satin Plant in the World 


Over 1,000 looms producing over 100,000 yards weekly 


















The Eye 
That’s Sure 


is Peet's Patent Invisible Eye. No open 
seams or wrinkles in a garment fastened with 


PEET’S sivistie EYES 


They make it possible to dress properly. 

All sizes at all stores—black or white. 
2 doz. eyes, 5c.,with spring hooks, 
10c. Always sold in envelopes. 


PEET BROS., Dept. I 
Philadelphi 
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Designs by 
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Drawings by 
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A trim little house-gown made of polka-dotted percale. A 
turnover collar of white adds a dainty touch to such a dress. 


O. 2125.— Patterns for this shirtwaist with sleeve 
in two lengths can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 2'2 yards 36-inch, 
or 2% yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stat- 
ing bust measure, from the dealer in your own town ; 
or write, inclosing the price,to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





O. 2126.— Patterns for this twelve-gored skirt in 

walking-length, and with or without the hem, can 

be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. 

Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 

24 requires 6% yards 36-inch, or 5% yards 44-inch 

material. Order by number, stating waist measure, 

, from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing 

) j the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


A 
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An apron that is really a cover-all, yet is as trim as the 
gown it protects. Make it of blue and white gingham. 


O. 2130.— Patterns for this dress apron, with regu- 
lation back closing or with the backs crossing in 
surplice style and fastening in front, can be supplied in 
three sizes: 32, 36 and 40 inches bust measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 
requires 7% yards 27-inch, or §# yards 36-inch mate 
rial. Order by number, stating bust measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


ax 


The dress on the left is in one piece and 
easy to slip on. Made of plain colored 
chambray and worn over a white shirt 
waist, it is as dainty as it is practical. 


O. 2131.— Patterns for this one 
piece work-dress, in walking 
length, with adjustable lower 
sleeve, and a five-gored yoke skirt 
with or without the yoke band, 
to be worn over a shirtwaist, can 
be supplied in three sizes: 32, 36 
and 40 inches bust measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 36 requires 8% 
yards 27-inch, or 6% yards 36-inch 
material, Order by number, stat- 
ing bust measure, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


on 


The skirt of the dress on the right is made with an attached 
belt, which buttons securely to the waist. The sleeve 
ruffies button up out of the way. 


N02:2129.— Patterns for this work-dress, consisting of 
a shirtwaist with full-length or elbow sleeves, and 
a nine-gored skirt in walking-length, can be supplied 
in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free, Size % 
requires 8% yards 27-inch, or 6% yards 36-inch ma- 
terial. Order by number, stating bust measure, from 
the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


or the Woman Who Does Her 
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A dress with many advantages, such as the sleeve protectors 
to button on when hard at work, and the large pockets. 


O. 2127.— Patterns for this work-shirtwaist with 

adjustable sleeve-protectors can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires for 
shirtwaist 2% yards 36-inch, or 24% yards 44-inch 
material; for sleeve-protectors 1% yards 27-inch, or 
1 yard 36-inch material. Order by number, stating 
bust measure, from the dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


O. 2128.— Patterns for this seven-gored work-skirt, 
in walking-length with a box-plait in the back, 
can be supplied in six sizes: 22-32 inches waist meas 
ure, Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post 
free. Size 24 requires 4% yards 36-inch, or 3>% yards 
44-inch material. Order by number, stating waist 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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wn Work | CURVETTE 


(U.S. Patent, April 26, 1904, 
Trade-Mark registered U.S, Patent Office.) 


The Perfect Skirt Braid 


Triple-Edged, Tapered, Curved 


“CURVETTE” is a solid braid 
manufactured under a new patented 
process— as firmly woven at the triple 
wearing edge as it is at the tapered 
sewing edge. Curved in the weave, 
it adapts itself to the natural curve of 
any skirt, circular or otherwise. 

**CURVETTE”’ is practically indestructible 
—take off the ordinary binding and with 
one easy, quick sewing put ‘‘CURVETTE”’ 
in its place. 

If ‘‘CURVETTE”’ puckers or shrinks, if 
**CURVETTE”’ fades, if ‘‘CURVETTE”’ 
does not last longer than your skirt itself, and 
longer than any 
other braid you can 
buy, your purchase 
money is returned to 
you. 





















Thin 
on the 
Sewing Edge 





Thick 
Where the 
Wear Comes 












You don’t have to go 
“hunting” for ‘‘ Curvette’’ 
we will tell you just what 
stores sell it—or, if you will 
send us 25 cents and the name of 
your dealer who does not sell ‘‘Curvette’”’ we 
will send you, postpaid, a 5 yard roll in any 
shade desired, even match a sample of goods 
you may send us. 

If your skirt is very full, we will send the 
exact number of yards required in one piece 
at 5 cents a yard. 

Be sure and send us the name of your dealer 
and we will see that he keeps ‘‘Curvette.’’ 


The S. H.& M.Co. 


Sole Selling Agents 
320 Mercer Street New York City 


V4ONo 
) Out; 
| utings 





















Are the aristocracy of Outing 
Flannels. Kimonos have just 
that exclusive superiority of 
weave, pattern and appearance 
that distinguishes them from 
all other Outings and makes 
them the admired 


Standard of the World. 


Material, the Famous Chatta- 
hoochee Valley Cotton. Best 
weave. Best colors. Patterns, 
numerous, charming, exclusive. 
Unequaled for Skirts, Waists, Kimo- 
nos, Slumber Robes, House Gowns, 
Children’s Wear, etc. Ask your 
dealer for Aimonos. Demand the 
genuine. If he hasn’t them now he 
can get them for you. Send us his 

address and ask for samples. 


| Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Georgia 
| AMERICA’S GREATEST MILLS 


150 Samples 


| || of High Grade Wash Dress Fabrics for 
Summer Wear Will Be 


Sent Free 


if you will send a two-cent stamp to pay 
postage. We offer goods direct from mills 
to consumer, cutting out all profits of 
jobber, dealer and middleman, so that 


You Can Dress Well 
and Save 1/3 in Cost 


Our samples are in great variety, showing the 
materials.in white and the latest fashionable color- 
ings. We sell one yard or more as you may desire 
We pay all delivery charges on orders from east 
of the Mississippi River, and will refund your 
money if you are not satisfied with your bargain. 








Send stamp for the 150 samples to-day with our 
premium offer showing how you can get materials 
for shirt waists and dresses free by sending us 
| club orders. 


EASTERN TEXTILE CO., 31 Union Square, New York 











hea 100 for | THE BELL 

DDING BOOK & 

INVITATIONS *¢20 “a 
Each Additional Hundred $2.50 914 E. Main St. 


Delivered free in the U.S. Write for book of : 
samples, unsurpassed for artistic excellence, Richmond, Va. 
| quality and finish. Sent on request. Write now. 
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Home 
Helpers 


In the home work basket there is no help 
so important as good scissors. In select- 
ing them too andl is often left to chance 
But there really need be no uncertainty in 
buying scissors. Just ask for Keen Kutters 
In this way you can get scissors for any 
kind of work that will cut clear, sharp and 
true, retain their edge and give you satis- 
faction with every single clip 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


can be distinguished very easily from the 
ordinary kind by the Keen Kutter trade 
mark, the name which stands for 36 years 
experience, the most exacting care in work 
manship and the finest tempered cutlery steel 
Kemember the name KEEN KUT IER —it 
means what it says 
Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for men and 
women are the very best made Keen 
Kutter cutlery received the Grand Prize at 
the World's Fair, St. Louis. 

If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter 
Tools, write us and learn where to get them 
Scissor booklet sent free 

A complete line of cutlery and tools is 
sold under this mark 
and motto: 





“The Recollection of 
Quality Remains 
Long After the 

Price is For- 
gotten.” 


Trade Mark Registered 
Simmons Hardware Company 
St. Louis 


and 


New York 









Send 


2c Postage 


for set of about 


100 


Patterns 





David & John 











Anderson's Ginghams 
(Glasgow, Scotland ) 


These Ginghams are 4oc. and 4sc. per yard 
and 32 inches wide. They are recognized 
the world over as the best Ginghams made. 


R.H. Stearns & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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The Best Yard Wide Satin 
Made — all silk and pure 
dye — warranted and 
will wear. It is a soft 
liberty finish tailor’s satin, 
made expressly for lining 
ladies’ garments. 

If your dry goods or lining stores 
do not have it write us and we 
will tell you how to get it. 


Cumner, Jones & Co. 
90 Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of the Celebrated 
College Brand Taffetas 


Vassar, Wellesley, Radcliffe. 





oo 

VradeMark i 1 
Superba 
Woven in 
Selvage. 








' Some Home-Made Trimmings | 
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: itati 2.50 | 
Society Invitations, Announcements, Etc. are | 


P * 4° 100 in script, including two sets of envelopes. 
vinting 50c. for 100 Visiting Cards. Samples free. 
PAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Norwich, Conn. 





INDEX 


were charmingly dressy and unique. 
velvet or silk, is an effective trimming. 





A simple design on net done in “ ribbozine’’ — an 
effective trimming for yoke and cuffs. 


By Anna Lent 


A net gown may be attractively trimmed with narrow velvet ribbon in the Greek key design. 


edge of the velvet is outlined with a tiny frill of lace. 


Design for a flounce. 





Each 


The -bow-knot is of satin 
ribbon, appliquéd on the net. 


RIMMINGS, although at present very elaborate, are not necessarily expensive, since 
beautiful effects are gained with braids, narrow ribbon, lace edging and tiny buttons, 
combined with a little ingenuity. A dress or blouse, ‘* made all by itsel!,’’ 


is always in 
good taste, and at present is in good style. 


A crépe de chine gown and a silk blouse, both 
shown recently, on which the only trimming was some tiny tucks forming fanciful designs, 
Broadcloth, cut into designs and appliquéd on cloth, 

Net may be used in countless ways, and buttons 
may be hand-embroidered or otherwise decorated to harmonize with any costume. 








All-over net, sprinkled with tiny rosettes of lace 
and buttons, makes a pretty blouse. 





Dark and light gray broadcloth ; with outline em- 
broidery and French knots in white and black silk. 





Light cloth, appliquéd on dark, finished with 
machine stitching and tiny white silk buttons. 





aoike 


Hand-made buttons, crocheted, embroidered, and 
trimmed with French knots, braid and beads. 





Broadcloth cut in points and stitched over rows of 
white, black and gold braid. 


Fanciful tucking on China silk—a decorative 
border for the edges of a gown. 





s 
Wall-of-Troy design in tiny bias folds of broad- 
cloth stitched through the centre. 


A bias silk ruching, shirred diagonally — used to 
outline designs in lace. 





| 


Crépe de chine, tucked in rings, is a pretty con- 


With an edge of cut broadcloth and braid — a pretty 
ceit for a blouse. 


finish for an evening cloak. 
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“Style 403. Latest Model. 


Its size, vare musical qualities and tasteful case 
design make it ideal for home use. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


If in a piano you value that pure, 
rich, singing quality of tone so fasci- 


nating to a music lover, the Ivers & 


Pond Piano will give you supreme 
satisfaction. And if in addition you 
have an ‘‘eye for the beautiful’’ and 
wish for the most tasteful creations 
of the designers’ art, the pianos of 
this famous make will be certain to 
delight you, for in grace of outline, 
chaste simplicity and exquisite beauty 
they are incomparable. 


If you contemplate buying we should 
like to send you our New Catalogue with 


| beautiful halt-tone pictures of our 1906 


models, the finest musically and the hand- 


somest architecturally we have ever made, 


and put before you a proposition to pur- 


| chase that has seemed attractive to many. 


Wherever you live we can supply you and 
our Easy Payment system greatly lessens 
the financial inconvenience of a piano pur- 














chase. Write us if interested. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston 





“DWIGHT 
ANCHOR” 


is the name, and this is the trade-marked 
brand found on all the best quality 


Sheets and Sheeting 


Look for the name and anchor on every 
finished sheet, pillow case, or piece of sheet- 
ing that you purchase. 

Send postal card for our little booklet “ 

ing Facts."’ It's full of helpful information. 
DWIGHT MFG. CO., NEW YORK 

















Cheney Bros. 
Shower-Proof 


They come in all the latest styles 
and colorings, are Rain- 











There is no other hair-brush like the 


Keepclean 


Hair Brush 


Handsome — Sanitary 


Its bright aluminum “face"’ behind the bristles 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere. 
Remember the name —don't accept substitutes. 
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Play Frocks for Little Folks 


By Julia Shipley Thomas 


What Little People Like 


isn't always best for them. 
But no beverage is so 
health-giving and invig- 
orating and, at the same 
time, appeals so strongly 
to the childish taste as 


welch Ss 
Grape Juice 


It is simply the rich, pure, 
unfermented juice of the 
best Concord grapes, bottled 
with unusual care. It offers just 
the gentle, stimulating tonic 
that growing children need. 


Sold ‘by most druggists and grocers. In ordering, it is 
worth your while to specify ‘Welch's.’ If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, express 
paid east of Omaha. Booklet with delicious recipes for 
beverages and desserts made from Welch's Grape Juice, 
free. Sample 3-ounce bottle, by mail, 10 cents 


Welch Grape Juice Company, 
Westfield, N. Y. 


YOU CAN WASH 


“HeW 


Corset Waists 


This garment combines a 
perfect fitting corset waist and 
handsome lace trimmed corset 
cover in one. Illustration 
shows style No. 396, made of 
imported batiste. Sizes 19 


to 30 
Price $1.00 
ONLY ONE 








(REGISTERED) 


WAIST 






THE 


“H&W” 


Soft and pliable, with St. 
lacings on each side which Louts 
can be adjusted to the com- 


Prize 


1904 
fort of the wearer, all steels : 
removable. This waist holds 
the figure at all times in 
proper position, bringing 
physical and mental com- 
fort. It is a boon to the 
expectant mother. 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Dept. All Stores 


Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


THE H & W,CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Picture FRAMES, 10c 


For 10c we will mail 
this beautiful picture 
framed in the attractive 


1aINC, 


which frames any print, 
magazine clipping, 
Perry Pictures, etc., 
quickly and easily. 
10c each at stationery, 
drug or department stores 
Various colors and sizes. 


For $1 we send 8 
Framelets (assorted 
sizes), express prepaid 


A.M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 
228-240 Oxford Street 
Philadelphia 























(Actual size, 9 x 12 inches) 














INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 


WEDDIN 


Vi ts, ete., engraved and printed 
100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 
pisiting | Cards stationery. Write for samples. 


Estabrook Press, 133 N. t Street, Boston. 








Grand | 


Illustrations from Original Designs 





For Small Boys the Sleeves are Made Long 


N°: 2139.— Patterns for this child’s 
peasant dress, with ‘tucks or 
gathers, and yoke or pointed yoke fac- 
ing, can be supplied in five sizes : 2-10 
years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 6 years re- 
quires 2% yards 36-inch material, and 
% yard 36-inch material for facings, 
etc. Order by number, stating both age 
and sizeof breast, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 


HESE little dresses are so 

simple in their design that 

a person without the least 
knowledge of dressmaking will 
find no difficulty in cutting or 
fitting them, yet they are most 
effective when finished, and, ow- 
ing to their simplicity of shape, they launder easily 
and well. They are suitable for many uses; worn 
over a fine, white dress they make charming coveralls 
or aprons; worn with guimpe and 
make serviceable winter dresses, 


sleeves they 
while, without 
the guimpe, they are 
delightfully cool and 
attractive for summer 
wear. They are appro 
priate for little girls 
from three to ten years 
old and for little boys 
from two to four years 
old. The directions for 
cutting and making these 
dresses are fully given 
in the descriptions ac- 
companying Pattern 
No. 2139. 
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Design on Finished Dresses 


may then be lengthened later by setting the bands 
two inches lower and facing them. 

For the cross-stitching use a heavy canvas called 
Penelope or cross-stitching canvas; that which is 
subdivided by blue threads, an inch and a half apart, 
is easier to work upon, as the blue threads aid in 
cutting the canvas straight and in counting the 
stitches correctly. Use a good, rather coarse work- 
ing cotton, which is warranted not to fade or 
crock. Count the stitches for the width of the 
pattern and cut strips of canvas a little wider than 
is necessary. Baste a canvas strip carefully down 
the centre front of the dress, extending it from the 
neck to about the waisi-line; baste another strip 
of canvas down the centre of the sleeves from the 
neck to the bottom. 

This style of dress is very effective with the em- 
broidery on the front and sleeves only, but if you 
wish to make it even prettier add 
a border of cross-stitching around 
the bottom of the dress above the 
colored band trimming. Baste 
the strip of canvas about two 
inches and a half above the edge 
of the dress, first joining the 
seams of the dress so that there 
will be no break in the pattern, 
and leaving room for the colored 
band to be mounted upon the 
material below the embroidery. 


ROSS-STITCHING on can- 
vas is the simplest kind of 
embroidery, for the little holes 
into which to put the needle are all 
ready, and only care and accuracy 





The Frock is Worn Unbelted by Wee Tots 


are needed to produce simple or elabo- 























In Red and Blue 








Among the most suitable materials 
of which to make these little dresses 
are white linen and linen-finished 
cotton — often called ‘** butcher’s cot- 
ton’’ because it so closely resembles 
linen. Either of these 
materials with the red and blue em- 
broidery and scarlet bands makes a 
very handsome dress, and may be 
worn with a sash of scarlet China silk 
tied at the side with knot and ends. 


butcher’s 


OR every-day wear tlie little dresses 

look well made of brown linen or 
crash, which is the old-fashioned 
Holland linen of our grandmothers’ 
time, so much used for children’s 
aprons in those days. Then there is 
a linen and cotton material of mixed 
blue and white — gray-biue in effect; 
this makes a most serviceable dress, 
but the cross-stitching on this blue dress should be 
worked in red and white instead of blue and red 
as on the others. 

The material for bands to edge the bottom, sleeves 
and neck, also for the gussets under the arms, should 
be of the best quality of ‘‘ oil-boiled chintz’’ — 
commonly called Turkey red. The dresses may be 
bordered with dark blue linen or percale should blue 
be more becoming to the child than red, in which case 
the predominating color in the embroidery should 
be red. With these every-day dresses belts of black 





Embroidery Before the Canvas has Been Pulled Away 


or red leather are substituted for the sashes of silk 
described above. All the materials which I have 
suggested wear and wash well and do not fade. 
The trimming bands should be set up on the ma- 
terial at the bottom of the dress and sleeves; both 





One of the Be st 
Designs 


rate effects. Between the crossed 
double threads of the canvas (which 
form its warp and filling) are left tiny, 
square Bring the threaded 


needle from the under or wrong side 





holes. 


of the canvas up through one of these 
holes; then put the needle through 
the next hole (in a diagonal direction) 
to the wrong side of the canvas; now 
cross this stitch already taken with 
another stitch at right angles — this 
forms one cross-stitch. A pattern is 
copied by counting the number of 
cross-stitches in different directions. 
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iJ YOU will look at 
the four designs of 
cross-stitch embroidery 
on this page I am sure 
you will understand the 
above description per- P 

fectly. The embroid- pe rT rt 
ery will look ever so bee H 
much better if all the 
first stitches of the 
crosses run in the same 
direction and all the second or upper 
stitches in the opposite direction, so that, 
when finished, all the crosses will have their 
top stitches running one way. 

The above is a description of cross- 
stitching on canvas; in decorating these 
little frocks the canvas, which has just been 
basted on to the material of the frock, and 
the material itself are both treated as can- 
vas — so that when I speak of bringing ‘‘the 
threaded needle from the under or wrong 
side of the canvas’’ the literal meaning is 
‘* from the wrong side of the material.” 





+4 ol i 
Red Shows Dark Here, 
the Blue Light 


ARIATIONS in color in a design are 

often left to choice, or they are indicated 
on the pattern by light and dark cross-stitches. 
It is easier, when the pattern permits, to do 
all of one color first and then all of the other. 
After the cross-stitching is finished pull the 
canvas from under the embroidery — pulling 
one thread at a time: pull the long threads 
first and the short threads will pull easily, leaving 
the pattern clear and complete upon the material. 
This cross-stitch embroidery, should it outlast the 
dress, can be cut off and used as bands for trim- 
ming upon other garments. 
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Society Demands 


of its followers that they conform to 
the dictates of fashion. 

This season, fashion decrees the 
well-rounded, well-defined waistline. 
The corset alone gives this effect, 
and only one brand sold in the stores 
gives it properly and with comfort. 
This is the 


TAPERING WAIST 


It gives the waist the curved lines 
modeled exactly upon the effects pre- 
scribed by the Style-Setters of Paris 
and New York. 

Four styles, in high or low bust, 
prices from $1 to $4. 

The circular hip style (N 


10. 379) at 
$1.50 is especially popular. 


Every R & G Corset is guaranteed. 


R & G CORSET CO. 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 














Name 


Address. 
If’ you wish to receive a copy of the book men 
tioned in this advertisement, write your name and 
address in the space above, tear off this corner 
and mail to Battle Creek Baniterinm 
© im neta, Co., a 
ve ee a attic Creek 


CUT Mich. 
—_SUT OUT Here - rive 


| 


If we could 
convince you in this ad. of 
the value to YOU of our /vee 
new book, “THe BATTLE 
Creek Ipea,” you would be 
glad to pay $10.00 for it. 


This book is valuable because it shows you howto 
be well and strong without taking drugs or medicines, 

All it costs you, however, 
we send it absolutely free. 


If the attainment or retention of your own good 
| health and the good health of those dear to you — 
is worth a postal, send us one today (or use above 
coupon) and we will forward the book promptly. 


is the price of a stamp — 


You do not obligate yourself in any way by answer- 
ing this advertisement. You are neither required to 
buy anything nor to promise anything, All we ask 
is that you read the book carefully. 

It tells how you can live, in your own home, with- 
out disturbing your daily routine in any way, a sane, 
healthful life —the life that has restored thousands 
to health at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium, 





| It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all diseases 
are caused by improper diet. 
| You eat disease; and you eat health, It is all in, 
| the choice of foods, “ ‘The Battle Creek Idea” will 
tell you how to choose right, so as to get and keep 
good health, 

If the health is worth having, the book is worth 
asking for today, Address 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd. 
Dept. A 117, Battle Creek, Mich. 














ITE TUDOR 
Pe txcan 


7) The most satisfactory pla 
| ever designed for indoor an 
door wear. 
Sizes, 1 to 6 


suit 
out- 


years. 
"| The smaller sizes are ideal for 
_ the creeping age, making a per- 
fect diaper support. 
Every mother appreciates them. 
Come in handsome fancy denims. 


Jones Bros, Garment Co. 
Dubuque, Iowa 
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The Heart of a Piano 


is its tone center 


the scale and sounding 


board. 
The scale in the “Crown” Piano is the 
' result of years of study along scientific 


lines, coupled with patient experiment and 
the ever present desire to produce an in 
strument of the highest musical and me 
chanical possibilities. 

In all “Crown” Pianos, the spunding 
board is of the highest order —the result 
; of much study, combined with best ma- 
terial and best workmanship. Our skilled 
workmen might be called too painstaking 
—less particular people weal call them 
so, for they give that attention and care co 
every detail which means so much in the 
final result of tone production. 

This wonderful construction of the heart 
in every 


Crown Piano 


reveals in part the secret of its durability, 
great volume and the sweet resonance of 
the “ Crown” Tone. 

27 patents — our own —cover points of 
merit not found in any other instrument. 


How You Can Purchase 


Let us tell you buy a 
“Crown” Piano at your own home, as 
easily and as satisfactorily as if you were 
here in person. Write for catalogue K. 


GEO. P. BENT, Established 1870 
MANUFACTURER 


211-219 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





how you can 


~~’ 




















It does 
good work 






Tooth Powder 


will do things better and 
quicker than any other 
dentifrice, because it’s 
different. 

1. It cleanses — not only the 


surface, but every nook 
and corner of the teeth. 
2. It whitens—harmlessly yet 
surely with the oxygen 
released. 
. It polishes —to brilliancy, 
without grit or acid. 


“Just try it!” 
The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis. 


, LUSTR- iT E 


NAIL ENAMEL « 


SANITOL 
TOOTH 
POWDER 








“The Dainty Little Cake” 


A brilliant, extremely rapid, and lasting 
atm for the finger nz ails, with or without a 
) 


uffer. No dust, pumice or grease. 
anteed a bsolutely harmless. 
adapted for tourists. Price 25c. 


Guar- 
Especially 
per box. 


The booklet Well Kept Nails free on request. 


We will also send samples of four of our manicuring 
specialties without charge. 
Sold by all first class dealers or 


Floridine Mfg. Co., 42 Franklin St., N. Y. City 








—— 
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y for five years on the same page 
with constantly increasing delight. 
stationer, or send for Circular A to Ward's, 57 Franklin St., Boston 


Thousands daily use them 





| 
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| 
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book provides opportunity for writing record of the corresponding 


20 styles, 50c to $2.50. Ask your | 


| or not, as desired. 


HOW TO MAKE THE 
NEW GIRDLES 


By Helen Koues 


than the girdle, nothing that brings out the 

good points of the figure more prominently 
when well fitted, or shows the weak points to such 
disadvantage when badly made. Consequently you 
will realize the care you must take in making a 
girdle, to have it not only measure correctly, but 
also to bone and 
tack it in the right 
places to hold its 
shape. The new 
girdles are not quite 
as high in the back 
as they were last 
season, but slope 
from about three 
inches and a half in 
the centre back 
above the waist-line 
to three inches be- 
low it in the front. 

To make a girdle 
properly you must 
measure in this way: 
Pin a tape-measure 
where the top of the 
girdle is to come in 
the back, and slope 
it down to an inch 
above the waist-line 
in the centre front 
—this is the meas- 
urement of the top 
edge of the girdle 
when finished. 
Now place the tape- 
measure at the 
waist-line in the 
back andslopedown 
to three inches be- 
low the waist-line in 
the centre front, and 
you have the meas- 
urement of the lower 
edge. 

The best - fitting 
girdles are made 
on the bias, so fold your 
material on a true bias, and 
cut the strip longer and 
much broader than the 
measurements you have 
taken. Fold it in half cross- 
wise and take a dart in the 
centre front, sloping from 
nothing at the bottom to an 
inch and a half at the top when the girdle closes in 
the back, and vice versa when it fastens in the front, 
only making the dart more shallow at the bottom. 
Take the half of your measurements and either cut 
a paper pattern and lay on the folded bias strip, 
putting the front measurements to the dart you 
have taken, or measure accurately by a _ tape- 
measure, remembering that the dart is to be the 
centre front and that the girdle closes in the 
back. You may reverse this, if you choose, clos- 
ing the girdle in the front, and placing the back 
measurements to the dart. The new girdles, how- 
ever, fasten in the back, so it is best to do this. 


- “HERE is no more important feature in a gown 





The Girdle Properly Adjusted 





The Boning of the 
Front 


Mark with colored thread the centre front and 
the finishing line of the back edges, which you will 
tind slope considerably, being longer at the upper 
edge than at the bottom. Now cut the material 
very much broader to admit of the gathers or plaits 
you wish in the girdle. Of course, the width you 
cut it depends on the material, and it stands to 
reason you could make a very soft silk twice as full 
as voile or pliable cloth; the latter would not be 
more than eight inches at the widest, plaited into 
three inches and a half or four inches when finished, 
while the former might be double the width shirred 
into the same space. In cutting the length leave 
at least three inches on each end to allow for tiny 
headings, seams, etc. 

When cut and marked, cut the dart open, trim, 
and press with a warm iron, being sure to place a 
cloth over the material. Take half-inch feather- 
bone and cut it a little longer than the desired 
height at the front, rip the casing a trifle at each 
end, and cut the bone away, then turn the casing 
over and fasten securely, and you have a neatly- 
finished bone and one that will not poke through 
the top or bottom of the girdle. Place the bone to 
the centre-front line, and if it is a plaited girdle 
arrange the plaits on the bone, being careful to 
space evenly. Sew securely to the bone but do not 
allow the stitches to show on the right side. 

As the new girdles have rounded instead of 
pointed fronts, place a bone on each side of the 
centre front so that they meet at the top and are 
two inches apart at the bottom, cutting them a 
trifle shorter than the front bone, to form a good 
curve, as illustrated. When the plaits are tacked 
to them cover with silk binding and hem down 
taking care not to let the stitches show. 


As the front is now finished fold the plaits a trifle 
deeper on the two sides and tack securely, boning 
If the figure is slender it is un- 
necessary to bone; otherwise it is well to do it. 

Allow half an inch beyond the finishing line on 


| the back edges and turn this over to the line, mak- 


ing a neat finish, a quarter of an inch beyond the 
bone, and so avert all danger of an unsightly gap. 
Tack the plaits in place and sew the bone at the 


| finishing line, being sure to measure correctly in 


height. Before the bones are bound sew the hooks 
and eyes on, the eyes just peeping beyond the edge 
of the bone, and be sure and sew the hooks not only 
through the eyelets at the bottom, but also at the 
top through the hooks themselves. In no other 
way are they really secure. The girdle may be 


| faced throughout or not, as you wish, 


This, of course, is the simplest possible finish at 
the back, and may be elaborated on, as you choose, 
by the use of buckles, or a false piece in some fancy 
design sewed securely to one side and fastened to 
| the other by small hooks and eyes — the girdle itself, 
| however, hooking up the centre back. 

As for trimmings, braids or small crocheted 
| buttons are in good taste; the latter are quite 
| effective if placed in the centre back. When a 
| shirred girdle is desired make the shirring with 
| small headings, but otherwise the same as the plaited 
affair. Of course, variation can be made, but to 


| main the lines I have laid down. 
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“Pomyeck” is the Label in the Best Boys’ Clothing 


Our new style book showing a wide variety of styles and patlerns sent free upon request. 


SAMUEL W. PECK & CO., 806-808 Broadway, New York 


9? Suits 
on. for 
shows Boys 


It gives a fair idea of the graceful 
hang and perfect fit that mark every 
“DSompeck”™ 
garment. Nothing but the 
garment itself, however, can 
show the beauty of the fabric, 
the careful tailoring, the mi- 
nutely accurate gradation in 
the cut of the pattern. The 
grading of the pattern deter- 
mines the degree of perfec- 

tion in the fit. 


i " 


guarantees the accumulated 
experience of twenty-five 
years concentrated on the cut 
ofthat garment. Every good dealer 
sells clothing bearing this label. 














We will send you postpaid, our Special 
Centerpiece Embroidery Outfit, containing 


One 22-inch yr Art Cloth Centerpiece, 
_ Tinted in Colors. ; 
Six Skeins Richardson’s Grand Prize Wash 
Embroidery Silk. : 
One Diagram Lesson — every stitch numbered — 
showing exactly how to work design 
if you will send us 24 cents to cover cost of silk, We 
give you the Centerpiece and Diagram Lesson Free. 
This Centerpiece is the rare and popular Bulgarian Art 
Cloth — especially imported by us. 
Your choice of three new designs: Carnation, 
American Beauty Rose or Violet. 
We make this offer because we want 
you to use Richardson’s Silk and know 
for yourself that it is the best in the world. 





Send us 12 two-cent stamps or 24 cents 
currency, today — ign 
and get six skeins silk, Free Bulgarian Art 
Cloth Centerpiece and Diagram Lesson. 
IT NO 

















Address envelope to 





This Tinted Bulgarian Cloth 
Centerpiece 


Richardson Silk Co., Dept. 142, 220-224 Adams St., Chicago 


GIVEN 


With Purchase 

Richardson's 
Embroidery 
Silks. 



































100 


~ BEAUTIFUL 





from mill and save enough on 
each purchase to pay making. 


Ladies 


| 

Buy your Woolen Goods direct 
| 

| 
Beautiful Broad Cloths,$1.00 $1.35 Retail at $2 00-$2.50 
| 


Extra fine “ “ ~~ $1.60-$1.75 * $2 50 $3.50 
Tailor Made Skirtings, .75.$1.00. “  *« $2.00 $2.50 
oo “ “ $1 00 $1 50. “ “ $2 50 $3 00 
“ “ Suitings, .75-$2.00 “« © $1.50 $4.00 


Beautiful Black Goods, .75.$2.00 “« — « $1 50-$4.00 


Broad Cloths all shades. Skirting-and Suitings all wool. 
Goods cut any length. Express Charges Prepaid. 
Samples of Silks and Fine Waistings sent upon request. 
Address MONROE MILLS 
Department O. 42 Lispenard St., NEW YORK 














Beauty of com- | 
plexion as exem- 
plified by the my | 
ancient Egyptian 
women can be | 
acquired by using 


These exquisitely perfumed bath 
tablets, and Woodlark Dermtatic 
£gg Shampoo tablets for the hair 
are two toilet articles indispensable 


to women who know them. A sup- 
ply of both sufficient for three montlis 
sent postpaid for $1.00. Regular 
price U-AR-DAS Bath of Benzoin 





make a successful girdle you must follow in the | 


50c. box. Dermatic Egg Shampoo 
25c. box. 


Send 10 cents for liberal 
samples. 
WOODARD, CLARKE & CO. 
133 Fourth St., Portland, Oregon 

















| Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 





The skin welcomes Pears’ 
Soap. It gently cleanses, fresh- 
ens and beautifies. .Never irri- 
tates nor acts harshly. 

Have you used Pears’ Soap? 


Get it anywhere. 





Kasy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and unpacking. Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Hand-riveted; 
strongest trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O,D 
with privilege of examination, 
2c. stamp for Catalog 


PF, A.STALLMAN, 41 W. Spring St., Columbus,0. 


50c 


Sheet 
Music|: 


1S¢ 


4 for 50c 











“DEARIE” best song since “ Violets” . 

*: Harvest Moon Is Shining on the River” . 16¢ 
ee ** Shame on You" Darkey Song. . 

* You're as Welcome as the Flowers in May 15¢ 

** Where Sunset Turns Oceans Blue to cata " 15¢ 

* Everybody Works a Father N.Y. success 15¢ 

it 15¢ 


me «pn Prim "’ Marcl 
ETER PIPER” MARCH 15e 


= above pieces sent on receipt 15c or 4 for 50c 
postpaid. Send money, stamps or post orders. 
JOS. W. STERN & CO., Music Publishers 
36 East 21st St., New York, Dept. L. 
Send for free catalogue 5,000 Hits. 


Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
arid exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 



























a practical treatise describing 
every essential detail pertaining 
to site, location, construction, 
h 


2 
House Hints 
eating, plumbing, <dlecorating 


and furnishing the house in any locality. Post paid 25 cents 


House Hints Pub. Co., Box B., Philadelphia, Pa. 





For sale at 
all good 
stores, or 
mailed on 
receipt of 
35 cents. 


SG DOWD BCO MY Sere 


CLEANSING ~ 


The Latest Thought in Tooth Brushes ! The STA-KLEEN with its open peck, Oe meee geet Gee from A to 


bottom to the pure air, is the “ Too 
| it is self- cleansing, always presenting itself sweet, pure, and wholesome. 
so that it is kept in that condition until it reaches the user. J.C. DOWD 









Each brush is thoroughly sterilized and packed one in a “a hoe, 
ufacturers, 524 Broadway, New York 
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THIS NEW 


HAIR BOOK FREE THE ECONOMY CLUB 


This beautiful booklet, compiled from the best 
known authorities, is free to every reader 
of THE JOURNAL who @ writes for it at once. 











It tells how to 
preserve the 
natural beauty 
of the hair, 
how to 
regain this 


beauty if it 


ALSO 


We ship fine hair 

goods every- 
where prepaid, 

on the * Pay 
if satisfied” 
plan. 





















has been 
lost, and 
how 
anyone 
may 
acquire 


This book also catalogues our 
extensive line of 


Finest Hair Goods 


At Lowest Prices 


These switches are extra short 
stem, made of splendid quality 
selected human hair, and to match 
any ordinary shade. 
2oz.,22in. . © ° . $1.50 
2% oz., 24 in. ° » - 2.25 
3% oz., 26 in. . ‘ - 4.00 
Light Weight Wavy Switch 2.50 
Feather Weight Stemless Switch, 

22 in. long, natural wavy 4.95 
Natural Curly Pompadour . 2.50 
Coronet Braid, natural wavy 4.95 
Finest Wigs . $15.00 to $50.00 


Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will 
send prepaid on approval. If you 
find it perfectly satisfactory and a 
bargain, remit the amount. If not, 
return to us. Kare, peculiar an 
gray shades are a little more ex- 
pensive; write for estimate. Get our 
FREE BOOK. Write to-day. Dress- 
maker and milliner agents wanted. 


PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 12, 208 State Street, Chicago 


Largest Mail-Order Hair 
Merchants in the World 

































‘The “ Like-tortoise shell” hair pin. Smooth 
odorless and antiseptic. Sold in sealed 
boxes by dealers every where. 


12 to a box— 
regulation size, 25c 


Either crimp—loop or straight styles, in 
shades to match the hair. Coarse imita- 
tions are plentiful—demand “Red Cross” 
hair pins or send your order direct to 


E. & J. BASS, Broadway, NEW YORK 


FREE—A valuable booklet —“ The Haitrdress of 
a@ Society Queen” 











how clear, clean, and healthy your complexion 
will appear — and how power- _ 

less the winter winds will be 
to cause chaps, roughness, 
or other facial blemishes — 
if you will use that most § 
healthful of all beautifiers— § 








FACE POWDER 


Refuse substitutes. They may be dangerous, Flesh, 
White, Pink, or Cream. 50c, a box of druggists or by 
mail. Send soc. for sample. 


Ben. Levy & Co., Dept. A, 125 Kingston Street, Boston 








SEE FOR YOURSELF 4 











wide worth $1.00. Money back if not satisfied. Address, 


Daniel Spitzer, C. 26 Beekman Place, N. Y. City 





LACES For 10c. and the names and ad- 
dresses of four LACE loving 
friends we will mail 12 yards of Valenciennes 

. Lace good fur trimming h'dk’fs, etc., worth 
50c. For 30c. 6 yards of Fine Pt. de Paris Lace 2 inches wide 
worth 60c. For 60c. 12 yards of English Torchon Lace 3 inches 


Conducted by Mrs. Ralston 


NE of our 
Economy Club 
members has 


told me how success- 
fully she madea pretty 
little jacket out of an 
old, five-gored skirt. 


was our No, 1874, 
which was in the 
September issue of 
THE JOURNAL, and 
is an extremely smart 
little model. With 
our friend’s help I am 
going to tell you how 
you can make an 
equally satisfactory 
coat. 
oeawe ey It is needful, in 
MAUD STOKES order to make a new 
garment that is worth 
while out of an old one, to rip the old garment 
apart carefully and to clean and press every piece 
thoroughly. In your anxiety to get your coat out 
without piecing do not forget to notice whether or 
not your material has an *‘ up and down.’’ If it has 
you must on no account lay your pattern on the 
material upside down — it is far better to piece your 
coat than to do this; and remember that the nap 
must always run downward. Sometimes a little 





scheming will place the piecing where it will be | 


covered with a trimming of braid, bands of the cloth, 
shaped set-on pieces of velvet or silk, or rows of 
stitching placed close together. If the piecing can- 


not be covered join the cloth in the grain of the | 


goods; stitch evenly with small stitches, open the 
seam and press flat under a damp cloth. The 
diagrams given below will show you how best to 
place the coat sections on the skirt gores. 


Your skirt may happen to be a broadcloth one or 
perhaps it is made of serge or tweed; in any case it 
will be good taste to finish the coat with rows of 
stitching. If of broadcloth a trimming of braid or 
velvet, or of both, may be added, and the three- 
quarter-length sleeve would be appropriate. If of 
serge or any such material I should advise you to 
cut the sleeves full length and to finish the coat very 
simply; a plain, shaped collar and cuffs of velvet 
could be added. 

Our friend of the Economy Club expended one 
dollar and eighteen cents upon her coat, as follows: 





2% yards of sateen, at 35 cents. . $0.88 
1 yard ofcanvas. . . _ +10 
Silk andtwist. .. Pa a 20 

$1.18 


The buttons were a product of the button-bag 
and therefore did not add to the cost. Heavy 
sateen was chosen for the lining to insure warmth, 


| J 


How the Pattern is Laid On 


If silk is used it will, of course, add to the ex- 


pense, as it is not worth while to buy any but a | 


good silk. There is a good coat-lining silk, forty 
inches wide, which costs a dollar and a half a yard. 

If your button-bag does not produce the right 
kind of buttons I should advise you to buy button 
moulds for a few cents and cover them with braid 
or material to match the trimming on the coat. On 
another page in this issue of THE JOURNAL are 
several styles of hand-made buttons, which may 
offer some suggestions. Cheap, showy buttons will 
cheapen your whole coat, while hand-made buttons 
in a well-chosen design will form a distinctive and 
smart trimming to an otherwise plain coat. 


Here are a few suggestions about washing silk 
which I think you will find helpful —so few people 
know how to do it successfully. 

Soft silks, such as China, India, foulard, surah 
and soft satin, may be washed to look almost like 
new, but there are some heavy corded silks which 
do not take kindly to the operation. I need 
scarcely tell you not to wash white and colored 
silks together; wash white alone, each color alone, 
and, of course, black alone. Never rub soap on to 
the silk. In the beginning have prepared a tub of 
tepid, soapy water—use some good, pure, white 
soap. Never wash silk in hot water, for hot water 
will turn white silk yellow and will fade colored 
silks. For black and white silks a few drops of 
ammonia may be added to the water, but omit 
the ammonia in washing colored silks. 

Always wash your silk until it is clean— you 
may need to wash it in several soapy waters before 
you accomplish this. Rinse thoroughly in tepid 
water — be sure to rinse out every bit of soap—and 
then rinse in plenty of cold water. A little vinegar, 


added to the last rinsing water, tends to brighten | 


bright-colored silks, and it is well to add a little 
ammonia to the last rinsing water for black silk. 
Never handle silk harshly in the washing; move it 
about in the water, squeezing it very gently between 
the hands; shake it out and snap well but never 
wring it; it may be folded smoothly between 
cloths and put through the clothes-wringer. It is 
well to lay dark and bright-colored silks in salt and 
water for an hour before washing; this helps to 
** set’? the color, for dark and bright colors are 
very likely to “‘run.”’ It is well, too, to put such 
silks through the entire process, piece by piece, not 
allowing them to lie around wet. se 
To “gloss” silk is a very simple matter; it is 
done by giving the silk a final bath in water to 
which alcohol has been added in the proportion of 
two teaspoonfuls of alcohol to half a pint of water, 
Never hang silk in the air to dry —it will dry un- 
evenly and it is quite impossible to sprinkle it 
without spotting it; fold it smoothly and wrap it 
in a cloth until almost dry; then spread it out 
evenly on an ironing-board, cover with a cloth and 
press with a moderately hot iron. If the silk stiff- 
ens in the least under the iron shake it out again 
and pull it gently on the bias in both directions; 


| then press again. 
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| The Process 











“STWELWE 


On 


Over five hun- 
dred distinct 
operations are required 
to make the Wiss ‘‘Stiel- 
weld’”’ Shears. This il- 


WILSS 







the blade 
beside the 
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\ SHEARS 


The Result 


— This shows how a Wiss 
‘“*Stielweld’”’ blade looks 
after it has been shaped, 
tempered, groundand pol- 
ished ready to go into the 


lustration shows a blade ° hands of the ‘‘ adjuster,”’ 
ready for the first ‘‘ Stiel- screw 1s 3 : 

weld”’ process —our own t d He sees to it that the 
process— which is largely stampe blades match to a hair’s 









responsible for the won- 
derful cutting edge of the 
Wiss shear. 

This hand points 
to the tough frame a 
which enables the Wiss 
“Stielweld’”’ Shears to 
stand the hardest of 
strains without breaking. 

This hand points to a 
piece of the finest cruci- 
ble steel, which 
welded to the hes 
frame gives a cutting sur- 
faceofsuchperfecttemper 
that it is possible for the 
Wiss shears to stay sharp 
longer than any other. 

These two parts are 
forged into one — forever 
one. They can never be 
separated. Both are there 
todotheirwork—theback- 


this 


” 


the 


trade mark | 


4iiSS &Soy, 


NEWARK N.J. 
U.S.A. 


It identifies 


genuine 
and the 
best shears 





breadth, that they cut 
clean from heel to point, 
and are so joined that 
they never work loose. 


That’s why tailors and 
dressmakers everywhere 
prefer Wiss “ Stielweld”’ 
Shears—that never dis- 
appoint, never pinch or 
chew the cloth, no matter 
whether you are cutting 
the thinnest of silks or the 
heaviest woolens. 





If tailors and dress- 
makers who live by their 
shears adopt the ‘‘ Wiss’’ 
as standard, they are a 
safe purchase by you for 
your use, 











For over fifty years we 
have made Wiss Shears 
and Scissors the best that 





ing giving strength and made brains and money can put 
mad ° A together, so that 

toughness; the steel its h 

marvelouscutting quality. wherever WE GUARANTEE 









This is one of the 
unique processes which 
have made Wiss “ Stiel- 
weld”’ Shears most 
famous and given them 
a large sale throughout 
the whole world, even in 
Sheffield, the home of 
English cutlery. 


Please Send To-day 


bought 


If ** Wiss” is not 
there, don’t take 
chances 
another store. 


every article bearing 
our trade mark to be 
perfect in workman- 
ship. If unsatisfac- 
tory for any reason, 
your dealer will ex- 
change it or we will. 





go to 
The name ‘ Wiss”’ on 
the blade is your guide. 


for Our Free Book “Pointed Sharpness” 


which illustrates and describes the process of making shears and scissors —gives pictures and prices 
on 150 styles, from a dainty pair of embroidery scissors up to the largest tailor shears. 
Your dealer probably sells the Wiss (most good dealers do), but if he does not, do not accept an 


imitation — send us his name and try another store. 


J. WISS & SONS CO., 15-39 Littleton Avenue, NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 
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Halves the washing 


Small Size, 75c per Box. 


ple of the fabri 


STORK Absorbent DIAP ERS 


For BABY— Best and Least Expensive 


Bey RKeady-made, adjustable, light weight, comfortable, healthful. Made from a 
wi gl specially woven fabric, more absorbent than six thicknesses of diaper cloth. Only 
e one Diaper needed where you have to use two birdseye diapers. Saves making 

~~ 


Saves money. Washes just like ordinary diapers 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR STORK ABSORBENT DIAPERS 


Soll only in antiseptically sealed boxes containing 6 diapers. 


Medium Size, 90c per Box. 


FREI A“ Cotton Plush" baby Wash Cloth—as a useful sam 


THESE STORK ABSORBENT DIAPERS MEAN A LOT TO YOU. BE SURE TO TRY THEM. 
THE STORK COMPANY, Dept. F-1, BOSTON, MASS. 


Large Size, $1.00 per Box 


for sending us your dry-goods dealer's name 














W&B 


Hair 
Powder 





Becomes more and more popular with women, 
because it removes all dust and grease, cleanses 
the hair without the trouble of washing so often, 
the inconvenience of drying and the liability 
of taking cold. The powder is an absorbent; 
when sprinkled on the hair and then brushed 
out it leaves the hair soft, clean and fluffy. 


Price 60c and $1.00 a box. Sample, 10c. 


For sale at first class dealers and hairdressers, 
or sold direct on receipt of price and 
your dealer’s name. 


WALDEYER & BETTS 


Dept. L, 170 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


















MYSTERIOUS SKULL! 


Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fearsome 
blue light! Funny ghost! price 15 cts post-paid. 
We will send our new illustrated catalog of 
Magic, Tricks, Illusions, etc., containing hun- 
reds of tricks, accessories, etc., absolutely 
Write for it to-day. 
FR THE CREST TRADING CO. 
204 Witmark Building, N.Y. 














“Mum” 


A harmless, odorless cream that makes 
the body sweet and clean and 


chemically neutralizes 


all odors of the body 


2Z5C by mail, postpaid, or at 
drug- and department-stores. 


MUM MPG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
We Will Trust You 10 Days Hair Switch 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will maila 
2%-oz. 22in. short stem fine human hair 

BW switchtomatch. If of extraordinary value, 
9) remit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 3 and get your 
switch free, lixtra shades a little more. In- 
close 5c. postage. Send sample for estimate 
and free beauty book. Mrs. Ayer’s 
Hair Emporium, Dept. 103, 1 
Quincy St., Chicago. 




















Church Money 


If you wish to raise cash easily and quickly for any 
church, Sunday school or Society fund, send a postal 
today for the booklet “ MONE RAISING PLANS 
FOR CHURCH WORKERS.” New Method Souve 
nirs of church and pastor have already raised in cash 
over $200,000. We will send you hundreds of letters 
in which church workers tell how they use the plans. 

Write for this book today. 
NEW METHOD CoO., 5820 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





I am in everybody’s mouth every day — or ought to be 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 

This means much to cleanly per- 
" sons—the only ones who 


like our brush. 
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f{actic, 
= Adults’ 38c. 


Youths’ 25c. Children's 25c. 
mail or at dealers. Send Sor our J/ree 


. By 
booklet, Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO.,110 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 
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Every member of 
the family will benefit 
by wearing Vitality 
Hosiery. There's comfort and 
great economy, as well as 
* looks," in “* Vitality."’ 


Vitality “* the Sock with Life” 
for Men, is 4-ply at toe, heel, sole 
andback. Black, tan, blue, grey — all fast sanitary 
colors. Sizes 9to 12. Four times the wear of ordinary 
socks. The only sock of merit ever sold for less than 25c, 

Vitality Garter Top Hose for Women 

“the Ilose with Life,’ are 4-ply at toe, heel, sole and 
back, and also at top, to prevent tearing by garter clasp. 
Closely knit, shapely and comfortable. Extra elastic 
welt. Same colors as men’s. Sizes 8to 10 


Vitality Garter Top Hose for Children 
are the strongest hose ever mace for the little folks. 
4-ply foot, knee and top. No holes for mothers to mend 
in these hose. Black andtan. Sizes 5 to 10. 
3 Pairs for 50c 
Either Men's, Women's or Children's; state which 
you want; also size and color. Every first-class dealer 
can supply you —accept no substitute. Of your 
dealer, or from factory prepaid on receipt of price. 


Vitality Hosiery Co,, 1611 Mascher St, Phila,, Pa, 


















and Streaked 
Hair, $8.00 
18-in. Switches, 
$1.50 
Wigs and 
Toupees 
1 doz. Shell Hair 
Pins Free with order y 
Natural Gen Pompadour, $3.0 Illus. Catalog Free 
PARISIAN HAIR CO., 5th Floor, 162 State Street, CHICAGO 


CENTS EACH FORSHEET MUSIC 
Wholesale prices on all Popular Sheet Music and 
Instruction Books. Send three two-cent stamps for 


sample copy and Music Herald. Catalog Free. 
GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO., 120 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 













The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1906 


Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. Correspondents should use their 
full names and addresses. Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 


An Infant's Layette 

Would you be so kind as to give 
me a list of necessary articles for a 
baby’s layette ? TORONTO. 

The usual baby’s layette consists 
of four nightgowns of flannel or out 
ing-flannel, the same number of cam 
bric or long-cloth for hot weather, 
six dresses of nainsook or cambric, 
three flannel petticoats, two white 
petticoats, four cotton and wool 
woven shirts, four dozen cotton 
bird’s-eye diapers, one little wrapper 
of flannel or cashmere, one cloak o! 
Bedford cord, silk or cashmere, ove 
cap of muslin or silk, and one flannel 
bathing-apron; a basket to hold the 
baby’s own toilet articles, such as 
soap, washrag, powder, vaseline, safety-pins, etc. 
A set of twenty patterns for a layette can be had for 
thirty cents. Apply to the dealer in your town, or 
send to the Pattern Bureau, ‘HE LApigs’ Home 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia. Inclose the price, and ask 
for Patterns No. 1950. With these patterns directions 
for making the articles are given. 


Gloves Cannot be Dyed 


| dye them black ? 













I find half a dozen pairs of new gloves mildewed. 
Please give me directions to remedy this. Can I 
DISTRESSED. 

No one has yet found a way to overcome mil- 
Cewed kid gloves, and I regret also to say that it is 
impossible to dye them because the process of dye- 
ing shrinks them. 


A Long Coat for a Tall, Stout Woman 
Which is considered the more becoming style for 
a tall, stout woman, the short or the long coat? 
DouBTFUL. 
The long, tight-fitting tailored coat or the redin- 
gote is becoming to the majority of tall, stout 
women. 


A Blue Serge Sailor Suit 


I have enough dark blue serge to make a skirt 
for my fifteen-year-old daughter. What shall I get 
for a waist and how shall I make it ? 

Mrs. R. G. P. 


Match your blue serge and make up the material 
into a sailor suit, using white piqué or linen for 
the shield; edge the collar with dark blue or black 
braid, and use a leather belt, which looks well with 
such a suit. A pattern for a suit of this kind can 
be had. Apply to the dealer in your town, or send 
thirty cents to the Pattern Bureau, THe LApbIEs’ 
Home JOURNAL, Philadelphia, and ask for Pattern 
No. 1971 for the waist, and for No. 1972 for a pretty 
little skirt with a yoke and panel front, with 
directions for making, and also a pattern for the 
anchor ready for stamping on the shield and sleeve. 


To Dress for a Wedding When in Mourning 
Will it be proper for a bride and bridesmaids to 
wear white as we are all wearing deep mourning, 
and what kind of hats do you advise? 
INFORMATION SEEKER. 


It is permissible to wear a!l white for a wedding. 
Have gowns of fine veiling or crépe de chine with 
deep belts of dull white silk. Small white felt hats 
trimmed with wings and silk will look well. 


To Renovate a White Beaver Hat 

How shall I clean a white beaver hat and what 
shall I use to retrim it? BROOKLYN. 

You can clean your white hat with French chalk 
and powdered magnesia, rubbing well into the 
beaver, Put the hat away for several days in a dark 
place and then brush it carefully and thoroughly. 
Repeat the process if not entirely successful. 
Retrim with black satin and black wings. 


Remodeling a Black Silk Dress 

I have a heavy ribbed black silk dress cut witha 
seven-gored top skirt and circular flounce. The 
waist is good. It is made front and back with three 
small side plaits forming a panel and with small 
coat sleeves. Can I use it, and if so how can I 
remodel it ? MARTHA B. 


Put three or four bands of black fibre braid or 
velvet ribbon above the flounce on the skirt and on 
the hem of the flounce; use different widths —two 
inches to half an inch wide. Cut out the waist for 
a three-inch chemisette of heavy écru lace lined with 
net and makea stock collar of the same lace. Trim 
down the panel front with groups of tiny gilt but- 
tons; runa V-shaped trimming of black velvet ribbon 
from the waist in the back to the waist in the front. 
Cut off the sleeves to elbow length and open them 
both back and front with bands of the braid or velvet; 
put on a flat turnover cuff of velvet, and make a 
tight-titting cuff of the same Jace used for the chem- 
isette, fastening with the gilt buttons. The belt 
should be of the silk trimmed as is the skirt. 


To Remove Perspiration Stains 
How can-I restore the color to a pale pink 
Louisine silk blouse that has become spotted from 
perspiration across the shoulders and sleeves ? 
PERPLEXED. 


I wish somebody would discover a remedy to 
overcome perspiration stains. Being an acid they 
eat the dye out. Perhaps you could have your 
waist redipped or wear it for a slip foundation under 
a white or pale pink lawn or batiste lingerie blouse. 


The Directoire Coat 

Do you think the short-waisted Directoire coat 
a reliable style for several seasons? W. JONES. 

Many of this season’s coats, both long and short, 
are cut in this style, but in the shorter coats it is 
hardly so conservative and lasting a model as the 
economical woman cares to choose for a coat to be 
worn several winters. 
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Good Material for a Raincoat 

What material shall I get for a 
raincoat? I do not care for 
Cravenette, as it has not warmth 
enough for cold days. NANCY. 

For general service there is noth- 
ing better than plaid waterproof 
tweed. It makes a raincoat suffi- 
ciently warm for all but unusually 
cold weather. 


A Pale Gray Crépe de Chine Skirt 

I have a waist of pale gray crépe 
de chine and I have purchased enough 
material for anew skirt (twelve yards 
twenty-two inches wide). I should 
like to have a circular skirt. 

Miss RING. 

Your material is too narrow for a circular skirt. 
When made it would have too many seams; ‘besides, 
you would be troubled by its sagging, as crépe de 
chine is so soft it has a tendency todo so. Why 
not have an eleven-gored skirt with groups of tiny 
tucks at each seam, and a deep Spanish flounce put 
on with a gathered heading, trimmed at the bottom 
with a three-inch fold of chiffon velvet a shade 
darker than the material? If you will apply to the 
dealer in your town, or send fifteen cents to the 
Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, asking for Pattern No. 1715, you will 
get just what you want. 


A Useful Street Suit 

What is the name of the material‘like the inclosed 
sample? I have four yards of it. Can I use it for 
a coat? DAKOTA. 

Your sample is tan covert cloth. A coat of it 
would be very useful, as it goes well with everything 
and seems to remain always in good style. When 
worn with a skirt of the same it makes a handsome 
and useful street suit. 


Best Colors for a Silk Petticoat 

I intend getting a silk petticoat for best. What 
color do you advise me to select ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 

A plain black, or a changeable black and red, or 
dark blue and green, are the most serviceable colors. 
In choosing the silk be sure to get a reliable quality, 
as a silk petticoat is a poor investment unless made 
of the best silk. 


Braids and Silk Bands for Trimming 

Are silk bands used tor trimming waists this 
year? MARTHA L., 

Yes, they are, and they are very narrow and very 
closely stitched; in fact, you can make two bands 
from one of last year. But braiding has largely 
taken the place of the stitched and set-on bands, 
and when the bands are used it is in connection 
with braid. 


A Little Boy’s Suit 

How shall I make a light tan suit of mixed 
worsted material for my little boy of six years? 
He is slender and of mediumsize. ‘THEODOSIA. 

Make him a short Russian blouse with two 
outward-turning side plaits from the shoulder to 
form a wide centre box-plait back and front; add 
an écru leather belt and écru bone buttons. Put 
on the buttons so as to give a double-breasted look 
to the box-plait. Do not forget to finish with 
bloomer trousers. Apply to the dealer in your town 
for a pattern for this suit, or send to the Pattern 
Bureau, THE LAbIES’ ILOME JOURNAL, Philadel- 
phia. Ask for Pattern No. 1660, and inclose the 
price, fifteen cents. 


A Graduation Gown 

Iam planning for my graduation dress, and as I 
must make it myself I will appreciate your sugges- 
tions for choice of material and trimming. I am 
handy with my needle and will embroider it or 
make some lace. JULIA. 


Choose India linon or wash chiffon. As you are 
fortunate enough to sew nicely you might apply to 
the dealer in your town, or send to the Pattern 
Bureau, THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phila- 
delphia, for a perforated embroidery pattern with 
full directions for making. Pattern No. 2006 would 
be attractive (price, twenty-five cents). It is fora 
circular yoke with four tab ends of appliqué lace 
on net. Make deep, tight-fitting cuffs of the net 
appliquéd with the lace, repeating the tab ends for 
a design. A crush-collar of the net finished with 
the lace edging will be becoming. 


A Dressy Waist 

What material shall I get for a waist suitable for 
church and nice enough for small evening affairs ? 
I am over forty-five and cannot wear pale pink or 
blue. MATRON. 


An all-over lace or figured net of a deep cream 
color made over aslip lining of cream-colored China 
silk should, I think, fill your requirements. Adda 
deep, round collar and a neckband of a heavy cream 
lace, fastening this round collar with a four-in-hand 
tie of plaited chiffon, choosing black or violet for 
this tie. Repeat the heavy lace for the cuffs. 


Will the Suspender Dress be Worn? 

I am ready to send for my spring patterns, and I 
should be glad to know if the suspender dress will 
be fashionable again this coming summer ? 

Mrs. E. C. 


I should not advise the suspender dress for grown- 
ups, but it is an excellent model for children’s 
dresses. We have several good patterns for such a 
dress, but the newest one is No. 2016. You can 
obtain it by applying to the dealer in your town, or 
by writing to the Pattern Bureau, THE LApiEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, inclosing the price, 
fifteen cents. 






















TOOTH POWDER 


will not roughen the most delicate tooth-enamel 
or irritate the tenderest gums. 

Rexall Antiseptic Tooth Powder is non-acid 
and counteracts all tooth-and-gum destroying con- 
ditions of the saliva. It thoroughly cleanses the 
mouth, makes the teeth sparkling white and deli 
cately perfumes the breath 

Never gets “chunky” or “scratchy."” Comes 
in attractive and 

Convenient Large Boxes 
with a unique metallic cap which prevents waste 
and absorption of moisture 
ecause we own and operate the largest labora 
tories in the United States, we are enabled to sell 
you for 25 cents the largest package of strictly 
pure antiseptic tooth powder on the market. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
Sold by Rexall Druggist-Agents in 1,000 cities 
If not procurable in your locality send us 25 cents 
for full sized box by mail prepaid. 


United Drug Co. sosron, mass: 


Remember the name -— 
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Chemisette, Collar and Cuffs 


Stamped on Stamped on 
Lawn 


Perforated patterns of set andl one box of paste with 
full directions for stamping, 35 cents. Cotton 
for working, 35 cents, 


The Modern Priscilla the monthly needlework 
magazine, is authority for 
all kinds of Art Needlework, Silk and Lace Embroidery, 
China, Oil and Water-Color Painting. It also gives full 
directions for the new and popular fads in needlework, such 
as Hardanger, Lyelet, Hedebo, Filet, etc. 


inti 1 If you subscribe for 
Subscription Price, 50 Cents 1f you subscribe for 
now or before April 1st, we will send you the January and 
February issues FREE, and mark your subscription paid to 
March Ist, 1907, 


Special Offer Perforated Pattern of this Handsome 


Chemisette design with 14 months’ sub- 
scription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA, as stated above, for 
65 cents, or with the design stamped on our best quality 
Victoria lawn for 75 cents or on linen 80 cents. 


=| With Each Order 


If you accept any one of the above offers, 
and send the names and addresses of two of 
your frienls who are interested in needle- 
work, and are not at present subscribers to 
THE MODEKN PRISCILLA— we will mail 
you, /ree of charee and postpaid,a copy of 
our new PRISCILLA NEEDLEWORK BOOK. 


Sample Copy of The Priscilla sent for 
two 2-cent stamps. 
THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
120 J, 2 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 























is elastic—it stretches LINEN 


in + ny of breaking THREAD 


under strain. 


Children’s 


Stockings 
Wear best Last longest 


because the knees, toes and 
heels are reinforced with stout- 
est Irish linen knitted in with 
the yarn. Irish meee thread. 
That’s why NoMend are 
strongest where other stock- 
ings are weakest. ion't go 
into holes at the knee, heel or 
toe. Saves bother of darning. 


Send 25c for sample pair 


We want you to prove by actual 
test that NoMend will outlast 
three pairs of ordinary stockings 
Then you'll insist that your 
dealer will supply nothing else. 
shall we send you, all charges 
paid, six pairsin box for $1.50? 

Write for NoMend 
ooklet. 
Laubach Hosiery Mills 
Philadelphia 


LINEN 
HREAD 








Engraved Wedding Invitations 


100 Engraved Invitations, in Round Hand Script, . - §7.50 
100 Engraved Announcements, in Round Han Script, . + « §7.00 
Additional hundreds, per 100, $2.50. 

To introduce our Mail Order Department we make the Special 
Offer of Engraved Visiting Cards, 100 Cards and Plate, $1.10. 
| Our line of wedding samples, also monograin stationery, sent 

free. We prepay all express charges. 


| BICKNELL & COo., 78 State Street, Chicago 
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The Way of the 
Transgressor 


is Lard 


The difference between COTTOLENE and lard is just this: 
COTTOLENE is a vegetable product, being made from cotton oil, with 
just enough beef suet added to give proper consistency; lard is an animal 
product, being made from hog fat. COTTOLENE is pure, wholesome 
and healthful; lard may or may not be—the chances are against it. Any- 
one can digest food cooked with COTTOLENE, mighty few can digest 
lard-laden food. COTTOLENE is packed in air- tight tin pails and can- 
not be contaminated with surrounding odors; lard is usually sold in bulk, 
and is open to absorb the odor of fish, kerosene, soap and many other dis- 
agreeable odors of the grocery. COTTOLENE is richer than lard, 


therefore one-third less is required. 


Look at it from any view point you will and COTTOLENE is the 
superior. How can you expect digestible food to be made from a product 
obtained from swine? It isn’t reasonable to expect. And yet many people 
keep on using lard—an enemy of good digestion—through ignorance of 
something better. It doesn’t pay. Your 
stomach is your best friend, and ‘twill be 
a sorry day for you when it goes back on 
you. Then why take chances with lard? 


USE % LESS. Cottolene being 
richer than either lard or cooking butter, 
one-third less is required. 


“Home Helps” 


A book of 300 choice recipes, edited 
by a prominent cooking authority, 
is yours for a 2 cent stamp. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Dept. 25, CHICAGO 






Rubens 


Infant Shirt 





A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
should be without it. Itaffords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. ‘Vake no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn't 
keep it write to us. The Kubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible toall the work! 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth 
to nine years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. 


Made to Fit Children from 
Birth to 9 Years 
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No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 
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\ Cream 


of Wheat 


settles the question 
delightfully. The 
taste says so, the 
appetite is perfectly 
satisfied, and the 
sound body proves 
it. Serve hot or 


cold — Breakfast, 
Dinner, Supper. 
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100 YEARS in the same business. 
100 YEARS Occupying the same locatio 


100 YEARS An old-fashioned partners 


in direct descent. 


GROWTH The largest makers of Fine 


in America. Last year, the 


VARIETY The most complete assortm 


Shaving Soaps, Perfumes, To 


QUALITY Received the PARIS 1900 Gg 


name “Colgate & Co.’’ on Tc 
on Silver. 


CAN SUCH A RECO 








